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CHAPTER XXXV. 



SCENE III. — FLO SITTING FOR HER PORTRAIT. 




LARGE, lofty, airy room, on the first floor 
of the Clock House, a room cheerful with 
paper of softest primrose tint, half a dozen 
landscape paintings, book-shelves stocked 
with brightly-bound volumes, and furniture of grace- 
ful fashion and much luxury. Easy-chairs and 
lormges in abundance, but not in excess ; vases of 
cut flowers at various points of the room; Ida's 
harp and piano ; blue damask curtains to the three 
large windows, through which the light comes, 
dimmed by white blinds half- drawn; a monstrous 
black cat, with a tail as big as a fox's brush, 
purring and walking to and fro on the soft carpet ; 
on the centre table an open writing-desk and a lady's 
work-box. Seated at one end of the room, Ida, 
reading a novel ; seated at the other end of the 
room, Flo, having her portrait taken by Edward, 
who is standing at his easel, about two yards away 
from the elder sister. Time — the forenoon of a 
bright April day, in the year of our Lord One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven. If this 
history were a fashionable novel (which the writer 
has much pleasure in stating authoritatively it is 
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not), the room would be designated a boudoir. 
If Ida were not John Harrison Newbolt's daughter, 
she would possibly call it her boudoir ; but such a 
name would not be permitted in the Clock House, 
the unostentatious and truly republican lord of 
which mansion would rather cut oflF Ida with a 
shilling, and let Flo marry a travelling tinker, than 
suflFer them to adopt the * contemptible aflFectations 
of the West end.' The room, therefore, is not a 
boudoir; it is ^Miss Ida's study.' So the servants 
of the Clock House, and the ladies themselves, 
designate it. 

Let it be remarked that ten months have worked 
a noticeable change in Flo and Edward. He has 
grown more manly in figure and countenance ; she 
is less child-like, more womanly. Indeed, the 
childish element of her appearance has altogether 
vanished, and the grace and dignity of womanhood 
are more manifest both in her form and her coun- 
tenance. Less than a year of time has made her 
features more definite, having fixed their outlines as 
they will remain for many a year ; but in no degree 
whatever having robbed them of their winsome soft- 
ness. In gentleness of expression she is, in truth, 
more beautiful than formerly. And besides this in- 
crease of gentleness and development of feature, 
there is an alteration in her face. She has grown 
more thoughtful, less absorbed in her own happiness, 
more careful for the happiness of others; and the 
signs of this inward change and growth are visible 
in a pensiveness (some would almost be inclined to 
term it sadness) which qualifies the sweet serenity 
of her air. She is no longer the naive, heedless, 
mischievous, talkative girl. Strangers who see her 
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now in the public ways are struck by the guileless 
goodness and maidenly purity of her calm looks — 
not by the mirth of her smiles and the merriment of 
her eye. 

The change is still greater in Edward. His sta- 
ture, of course, is what it was a year since, but he 
seems to have grown taller. His face has lost much 
of its boyish roundness ; whiskers, in colour darker 
than his locks — soft, silken whiskers, not hard and 
bristling, as they perhaps will be some years hence — 
put shadow into his cheeks, which are growing thin, 
though he appears to enjoy strong health. He has 
grown handsome, but when his face is in repose an 
air of sternness characterises it. In young persons 
who feel acutely, time effects its changes very 
rapidly. 

This is Scene No. 3; and now that it has been 
inspected, the director's bell tinkles, and it is with- 
drawn. 

Those ten months strengthened Mr. Newbolt's 
liking for his jproUgL The member for Harling had 
made the young man his familiar companion, calling 
on him almost every week at his studio in Furnival's 
Inn, insisting on his presence at the Clock House 
dinner parties (whereat capitalists of the City, mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, were entertained, 
together with their wives and daughters), introducing 
him to men of unquestionable social importance, and 
paying him other flattering attentions. The giant's 
married daughters received the cue to treat Flo's 
tutor with respect ; and as they were willing to hu- 
mour their father in trifles, they sent Edward cards 
of invitation to their soirees and routs. Their father's 
enthusiasm for the young painter did not in the 
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least surprise the ladies ; for they had, in the course 
of their lives, seen John Harrison Newbolt patronise 
many artists — seen him take them up, and set them 
down also. Of course, the bare possibility that Flo 
might disgrace her family by falling in love with 
Mr. Smith, the artist, or that Mr. Smith, the artist, 
would have the immeasurable presumption to seek 
Flo in marriage, never entered their heads. So they 
extended friendly hands to Mr. Smith, the artist; 
and Mr. Smith, the artist, partly out of readiness, 
natural to a young man, to see something of life and 
smart society, and partly from appropriate anxiety 
to pay due respect to every member of Mr. New- 
bolt's family, accepted their invitations, and for a 
brief period became quite a gay man of the world. 

Nor did Mr. Newbolt's goodness to his protegS 
terminate with such attentions. The prosperous 
and eminently practical man was in his way a very 
generous and munificent person. Rich beyond his 
wants and desires (amongst which was ambition to 
leave Flo a large fortune, without being stingy to his 
other children), he enjoyed the exercise of giving 
freely. He was always making presents to his rich, 
as well as his needy friends ; constantly giving away 
sums which, without any injury to his reputation for 
munificence, he might have kept at his banker's. 
Indeed, he might almost be said to have suffered 
under cacoethes donandiy so bountifully did he dis- 
pense the wealth that flowed to him from various 
channels. Like many lavish givers, he was not 
always delicate in his manner of making presents ; 
but it is almost needless to say, that he experienced 
no difficulty in finding candidates for his bounty. 
Very humorous, at times, was his anxiety to contri- 
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bute. He verily beKeved that * a handsome cheque 
for a good round sum' would cure almost any 
wound, alleviate any kind of sorrow. 'Put my 
name down for what you like,' ' Let's get up a sub- 
scription; I'll head it,' were phrases so habitually 
on his lips that he often uttered them unconsciously ; 
at least, he uttered them without staying to consider 
if a cheque (whatever its amount might be) would 
meet the particular case brought before him. There 
is a story still floating about Mincing Lane, that on 
hearing of a certain merchant's sudden death by 
apoplexy, the member for Harling exclaimed, * Poor 
fellow, poor fellow ! Well, we must put him on his 
legs again; open a list, and I'm game for fifty 
pounds.' 

Of course the patron showered money on the young 
artist, of whom he was constantly saying, in his loud, 
stormy fashion,^ By Jove ! there's something in that 
young fellow ; I'll fix him on his legs ! I'll make a 
man of him I ' So set was Mr. Newbolt on this bene- 
volent scheme for * making a man' of a young fellow 
who was well qualified to make a man of himself, he 
every month devised some new project for carrying 
it into effect. The more deeply he was impressed by 
Edward's merits, the more lavish he became. It really 
seemed as if he felt that unless he made stupendous 
exertions to accomplish the proposed task, Edward's 
unaided powers would achieve it by themselves, and 
thereby defraud him (Harrison Newbolt) of a patron's 
just glory. 

When Edward had given Flo rather more than a 
dozen lessons, the member for Harling said to him, 
^ Here, it's time for me to give you a cheque for your 
attendances on Flo. Take that; it will just about 
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make us square.' The draft which the patron put 
into his friend's hand as he thus spoke was made out 
for twice the sum actually due; and when the payee 
drew the attention of the payer to the fact, the answer 
was a careless, f Well, then, I've paid you so much 
more on account. Flo will take the difference out in 
lessons ; and if she doesn't, you are not the man to 
allow me to cheat myself.' But when three months 
more had passed, the rich man again imposed a 
double payment on the teacher, anticipating Edward's 
remonstrances by saying, ' It's only fair I should pay 
you more than I agreed, for I and my daughters have 
at least twice as much of your time as we bargained 
for.' In spite of this explanation, Edward declined 
to take the money; but Mr. Newbolt insisted on 
having his own way, and when the giant insisted on 
anything, it was useless to oppose him. In like 
manner, the member for Harling kept the young 
artist profitably employed when he was not giving 
Flo lessons. * Eed and Brown ' was scarcely begun, 
when the painter had a commission to finish it for 
the master of the Clock House, who, moreover, in 
the January of 1847 requested the artist to paint him 
the portrait of John Harrison Newbolt, Esq., M.P. 
for Harling. Of course, Edward complied, and when 
the likeness was finished, the man of money was so 
prodigiously delighted with it, he commissioned the 
painter to make him an equally truthful picture of 
Flo. To which order what could Edward reply but, 
* Of course, sir, I shall be happy to do as you wish ?' 
Some young men, in Edward's position, would 
have been greatly elated by Mr. Newbolt's munifi- 
cence. But Edward was by no means pleased with 
his patron's lavish prodigality. He groaned under 
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the weight of the pecuniary obligations. The rich 
man's money-bags were a heavy burden to the young 
artist, who was by no means devoid of pride, and was 
reluctant to take from any man money which he had 
not fairly earned. * These favours are insults ; they 
are bribes;' he thought, * these exorbitant pay- 
ments are intended to bind me in gratitude not to 
play him false about his daughter. He might trust 
to my honour. Does he think a poor artist can have 
no fine sense of honour?' Far from increasing 
Edward's desire to strengthen his relations with the 
Clock House, Mr. Newbolt's favours almost made 
the artist wish he had never fallen in with his patron. 
Indeed, more than once before a rupture actually 
took place between the two men, Edward said, 
* I cannot endure his prodigality ; I must free myself 
from it.' 

Very far was Mr. Newbolt from suspecting the 
nature of the task which he assigned to Edward, when 
he requested him to paint Flo's portrait. To execute 
the commission, the artist had to study each line and 
element of her beauty with an intentness and care 
he had never before expended upon them. Hitherto 
as her teacher, he had looked at her work more fre- 
quently than at the girl herself. Her step, voice, 
laugh, were a music of hot delight to every nerve of 
his body ; but he had never once let her detect how 
deeply he was stirred by her speech and^ silence, her 
coming and her going. Instead of growing more 
easy and familiar towards her, he grew more respect- 
ful, distant, reserved. By turns the girl deemed him 
cold and hard ; and then, remembering the frequent 
exhibitions she had witnessed of his generous fervour, 
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she deemed him cold only to her, because he cared 
little for her. 

The time-piece on the mantel of the fire-place 
struck the hour of noon ; and as its clear note broke 
the silence of Ida's study, Flo knew that the ap- 
pointed * hour of sitting' had expired. 

Ten months ago she would have risen quickly at 
the signal, saying — * There, the time is up. That 
wearisome work of sitting still is over for to-day.' 

But now she waited for Edward to lay down his 
brushes, and to intimate that he did not wish her to 
sit still any longer. 

She had come to find pleasure in obeying her 
teacher's slightest signs. 

Moreover it was not unpleasant to her to sit with- 
out moving, so long as she knew that Edward was 
looking at her. 

' There, Miss Flo, I will not trouble you any longer 
this morning,' said the painter, after the expiration 
of another five minutes, standing away from his easel, 
and looking at his work, though he spoke to her. 

' Then I may get up ? ' 

* Yes ; I thank you for sitting so still. To paint 
a good portrait there is need of a good sitter as well 
as a good artist.' 

Flo's face suddenly lighted up with pleasure at 
these trivial words of praise from the man who never 
praised untruthfully. 

*How many more sittings will you require?' she 
asked. 

* I am afraid I shall have to tax you for two more,' 
was the answer. 

As this reply was made, Ida looked up from her 
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novel ; and turning to her, Edwaxd said — * You'll be 
glad to hear. Miss Newbolt, that my pictures " Eed 
and Brown," and Mr. Newbolt's portrait, are both 
hung, and well hung.' 

*Not in the Octagon Room this year?' rejoined 
Ida, smiling her congratulations. 

* No ; they are both in the first room. " Eed and 
Brown " is on the line.' 

* Capital 1 You are getting on in the world.' 

* Mr. Newbolt,' continued Edward, * spoke in my 
behalf to a member of the Hanging Committee. I 
owe my good fortune to your father. It was very 
good of him.' 

'It is always well to have a friend at court,' 
answered Ida, in her kindest tone ; * but you would 
get on without the help of friends. Talent always 
commands the homage that is its due.' 

' It usually does ; but I am afraid I am getting 
more than my due share of success.' 

* You must work harder still next year,' continued 
the elder sister. 

' Yes, I must. I think of going to Eome, to 
study.' 

* To Eome ? ' exclaimed Flo, turning red in an 
instant, and then as quickly becoming pale. 

' Indeed ! ' said Ida, with a look of surprise, but 
with no air of disapproval. 

' I have long wished to study in Eome ; and now, 
thanks to Mr. Newbolt's generosity, I can afford to 
do so for two years, or more. I am ambitious, per- 
haps ambitious beyond my powers ; but for art's sake 
I must do my best.' 

' It is right for you to be ambitious,' returned 
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Ida, in her fullest, richest voice. * Before many 
years have passed you will be one of England's most 
celebrated painters.' 

* I do not so much desire to be a famous artist as 
to paint famous pictures.' 

* I understand you. A painter, like a poet, should 
be— 

" Of his fame forgetful I So his fame 
May share in Nature's immortality I " ' 

Edward blushed. 

After a pause, he said — ' I always paint best when 
I manage to forget myself, and don't think of what 
the world may say of me. I remember the quotation. 
Miss Newbolt. You read those words to me last 
October, when I was working at " Eed and Brown." ' 

* To be sure I did so ; in Eed-leaf Glen ? ' 

* Yes. They struck me at the time, and I have 
frequently thought about them. They contain a 
grand lesson — a sacred truth.' 

* That the artist should not be an egotist? ' 

^ They teach something more,' returned Edward, 
with his old, boyish solemnity, and that severer tone 
which had come to his voice and manner as well as 
his countenance. ^ They teach that men who would 
be worthy followers of art must learn completely to 
sacrifice themselves to her, and thank God for the 
means and experiences by which they are trained to 
self-sacrifice.' 

* Self-sacrifice ! ' said Flo, joining in the conversa- 
tion, to which she had listened attentively. ' It's a 
sad stern word.' 

Whereto Ida rejoined — * It's a sadder, sterner 
task.' 
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' Not for those, Miss Ida,' returned Edward, still 
addressing the elder sister, * who sacrifice all minor 
joys to art. Self-sacrifice for the sake of those who 
are very dear to us is a labour of delight, not of 
son-ow ; and I hope I love art sincerely.' 

A pause. 

Breaking it, Flo said, lightly, * Then you'll go 
away to Eome, stay there for two years, and forget 
all about us.' 

* Miss Flo,' answered the artist, gravely, * I hope I 
shall never forget those from whom I have received 
much kindness.' 

* Have you said anything about this Eome scheme 
to papa? ' inquired Ida. 

* I saw him this morning before I left town, and I 
proposed my plan to him. He was good enough to 
say he should be sorry to lose me, but approved my 
intention. As might be expected, he oflfered to help 
me to carry out my plans ; but I assured him I did 
not need his help.' 

Then Edward took his leave of the ladies, declining 
their invitation to stay for luncheon, on the plea that 
John Buckmaster was very ill, and expected him by 
his bedside at an early period of the afternoon. 

When the artist had left the house Flo hastened to 
her bed-room, and sitting down in that private place, 
thought thus : — * He said, ** self-sacrifice for those 
who are very dear to us is a labour of delight, not of 
sorrow 1 " And he means to sacrifice himself to art. 
He loves art ; but he really cares for nothing else. 
To him I am little more than Ida's cat.' And then 
burying her face in her hands, the poor girl wept 
plentifully, thinking to herself — * Oh ! why are good 
men so cold, and hard, and stem ? ' 
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Not for the first time did Flo now ask herself that 
question. 

Yes ! Unconsciously Edward had won the love of 
the girl whom he loved, and who, he was determined, 
should never love him ! 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 



MR. RUPERT SMITH IS WATCHFUL AND PATIENT. 




lEOUGHOUT the ten months glanced at 
in the former part of the last chapter, 
Edward kept his resolution not to mention 
Flo's name to his friend Eupert. The two 
young men remained close friends; but, as often 
happens with close friends, each had his secrets from 
the other. Eupert had always kept Edward in 
ignorance of the more important part of his life ; 
but until the latter half of June, 1846, Edward— 
with the exception of one great field of personal 
interest, of which readers have already obtained 
certain glimpses and will soon have a complete 
view — had, in most respects, worn his heart upon 
his breast to his one* peculiar associate. From that 
date, however, the young artist acted towards the 
young barrister even as the young barrister had for 
more than three years acted towards him. Their 
friendship was no longer a friendship with the in- 
timacy all on one side ; each had his reserves from 
the other — Eupert practising the positive deceptions 
of hypocrisy; Edward protecting his secret with the 
negative deception of silence. 

Eupert was not slow to perceive and disapprove 
the change in his dear Ned. 
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But, unlike many trustful creatures when they 
find themselves losing the perfect confidence of those 
whom they love, Eupert was too wise to resent the 
slight put upon him. Instead of allowing his jea- 
lousy and chagrin to burst forth in angry criminations, 
he altogether concealed his displeasure, and feigned 
unconsciousness of the affront under which he 
smarted. 

* My peculiar and chosen companion, to whom I 
am devoted with all the ardour of my guileless and 
fervid nature, has expelled me from the inmost 
chamber of his affections,' observed Mr. Eupert 
Smith, communing with himself over his solitary 
breakfast-table in Essex-court, about the middle of 
July, 1846, *and I am like a loving wife whose 
faithless lord has wandered after a new charmer, 
whose loveliness she has never seen, and therefore 
exaggerates with jealous imaginations. From the 
evening of his first visit to the picture-buying 
capitalist of Muswell-hill, I date the commencement 
of his unkindness — of my sorrow. I have spoken to 
him about the capitalist, and have exercised many 
artifices to make him communicative about the great 
man's ways, whims, failings, and pursuits; but his 
answers, truthful, of course, as far as they go (the 
dear boy, amongst many other ignorances, does not 
know how to tell a lie), are incomplete. He avoids 
the subject — becomes silent when I press him as 
to the number and characteristics of the capitalist's 
children ; he even waxed fretful and indignant last 
night when I jocosely remarked that he ought to be 
sticking up to one of the great man's daughters. 
Now, most loving wives, thus evilly entreated by 
their lords, would weep their eyes out, vituperate 
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their chosen masters, and devise innumerable futile 
schemes for vengeance. I, Eupert Smith, shall 
adopt no such weak and despicable course. My 
purpose is once more to worm my way into the 
secret chamber of his heart, and draw him back to 
my bosom, penitent for his wanderings, and three- 
fold more loving than ever. To effect this, I must 
do everything that may tend to bring him to me ; I 
must avoid every line of action that may drive him 
further from me. I must be patient and watchful ; 
very watchful and very patient. Confidence cannot 
be pulled out of a human heart by sheer brute 
force ; it must be delicately twisted out by forefinger 
and thumb. Every affection of a man's heart has 
pendent to it a fine thread of sentiment, floating 
down into the out^r air; often these threads are 
finer than the most delicate silk— finer than the 
gossamery lines of a spider's web — ay, so fine as to 
be utterly impalpable to vulgar eyes. And many a 
heart is not to be caught and securely tethered for 
ever, until the cunning sportsman has gathered 
all its delicate, pendent, floating threads together, 
and by a soft, firm, cautious movement of the fore- 
finger and thumb twisted them into one strong 
cord. A very hard piece of whip-cord does the 
deftly wrought combination of all those many gossa- 
mery threads make. He who has made the cord, 
may by it drag the heart right out of a human 
creature by the forefinger and thumb — by the mere 
action and force of the forefinger and thumb. It is 
thus I must treat Edward. Oh, how well it would 
be for jealous wives, if they would take lessons from 
me in the art of recovering strayed affections ! 

* Since Edward does not care to be commimicative 
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about the capitalist, I won't try to make him so by 
l^oading and worrying him with questions. I will 
ri^gpect his weakness, in order that I may make 
myself stronger. I won't attempt to steal his secret 
by a sentimental process analogous to burglary or 
highway robbery ; indeed, I had better not, for the 
boy is a tenible boy ; and if I confronted him with 
a " Stand and deliver !" he would not improbably 
pull out a pistol and shoot me dead. No; I will 
bide my time, and twist it out of him by the action 
of the forefinger and thumb, while he is all un- 
conscious that his breast is being rifled of its treasure, 
ril be watchful and patient; very patient and very 
watchful.' 

Acting on this prudent resolution, Rupert abstained 
from curious inquiries relative to Edward's patron. 
He was, of course, too wily a tactician to be altogether 
silent about the master of the Clock House ; for he 
knew that complete silence on so important a topic 
would seem intentional. Occasionally, therefore, he 
alluded to Mr. Newbolt's collection of pictures, and 
to Edward's good fortune in having gained the notice 
of so munificent a connoisseur ; but he did not repeat 
his jocose suggestion, that Edward should become the 
suitor of a Miss Newbolt, or ask how often Edward 
visited his patron's house, or give a hint that he 
(Rupert) would like to be introduced to the member 
for Harling. 

So well did Rupert play his part, that after a few 
weeks Edward congratulated himself that he would 
have no difficulty in keeping his love for Flo a thing 
unknown to his constant, daily companion ; and ere 
two months had elapsed, feeling that much of his 
formei: caution might be laid aside, he spontaneously 
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gave Eupert stray pieces of Muswell-hill gossip, and 
many glimpses into the surface-life of the Newbolt 
family. By degrees Eupert heard the names of 
Mr. Newbolt's best pictures, and was led to laugh 
over Philip Turvey's eccentricities. He learnt, also, 
that Edward frequently dined at the Clock House, 
occasionally spending a Sunday evening with the 
hospitable family. Little by little it also leaked out 
that the member for Harling had four married 
daughters, three of whom were ladies possessing 
great establishments, within the ordinary plying 
range of London cabs ; and that Edward had become 
a visitor at their houses, as well as at their father's 
mansion. Whatever facts Edward saw right to com- 
municate, Eupert received as interesting intelligence ; 
but when the younger of the two friends brought his 
revelations to a close, the elder never pressed to be 
favoured with more particulars. Success attended 
the plan of the wily schemer. 

Skilfully recovering his strayed lover, Eupert was 
in all outward respects the same admiring, con- 
siderate, and yet withal patronising friend that he 
had ever been. Continually he was at Furnival's 
Inn, by daylight, sitting in the studio, and watching 
Edward at his easel ; by lamp-light, smoking ciga- 
rettes and playing the piano, as readers have already 
seen him. As invitations from Mr. Newbolt's 
married daughters and their familiar friends became 
more and more frequent, Edward consulted his old 
tutor in the ways of polite life, on certain points of 
etiquette and conventional taste, about which he 
needed enlightenment. Eupert selected the boots, 
dress coats, gloves, and shirt-fronts in which the 
young artist figured at West-end parties. Eupert 

VOL. n. c 
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furnisliod him with his first stock of calling cards, 
fltid inHtrtictod him on what occasions and at what 
hoiir« the pioccH of pasteboard should be left at the 
ho«»e« of hospitable entertainers. Through Eupert, 
a1«o, wa« Kdward introduced, in the early part of the 
year 1 847, to a professor of the art of dancing, who, in 
a flo/ien lessons, taught John Buckmaster's favourite 
pupil to waltz and walk a quadrille in the most 
approved fashion. In 1847 the polka was still a 
favourite dance in all drawing-rooms where dancing 
of any kind was allowed; and there is conclusive 
evidence that in the spring of that year Mr. Edward 
Smith's mode of polking was faultless. 

But though he and Rupert were, to all spectators, 
as close friends as ever, Edward never breathed Flo's 
name to him. Jealously guarding the secret of his 
love for the girl who, he had resolved, should never 
love him, Edward flattered himself that Eupert was 
altogether unobservant of his negative deception, as 
well as unsuspicious of his object. 

Little did the young artist imagine how closely 
and patiently he was watched by the best whist- 
player of the Rhododendron Club. 

True to his plan of being patient and watchful, 
Eupert exercised over his friend's actions an espion- 
nage similar to that by which a detective policeman 
tracks an unsuspecting culprit from haunt to haunt, 
acquiring exact knowledge of his pursuits, habits, 
and companions, and finally coming down upon him 
at a time of imagined security, and dragging all his 
acts of secret iniquity into the light. 

Edward gave Flo her lessons in the forenoons of 
two days in each week ; the hour of his visit being 
from time to time made earlier or later, to suit the 
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young lady's arrangements. Most frequently the 
artist arrived at the Clock House as watches were 
pointing the hour of eleven a.m., but occasionally he 
was an hour later or earlier. On a few exceptional 
days the lesson began at nine o'clock ; but from 
first to last the lessons were given on the same 
appointed days of the week. 

It did not escape Mr. Eupert Smith's observation 
that twice a week Edward was absent from Fumival's 
Inn in the earlier part of the day ; and the fact, it 
is needless to say, did not appear an unimportant 
matter to the barrister. What had occurred which 
could account for the change in the artist's arrange- 
ment of his time ? Heretofore he had been wont to 
work in his studio from early breakfast to long past 
mid- day. Eupert had often heard him say that an 
hour's absence from his chambers in the forenoon 
spoilt the entire day's work ; that a morning broken 
by idleness was with him invariably followed by an 
afternoon of inaction. Like all industrious students 
and resolute workers, the young painter devoted the 
first half of each day to labour. How, then, was his 
absence from the studio on two mornings of the week 
to be accounted for ? 

The question was in due course answered. 

Mr. Eupert Smith was not averse to walking 
exercise; and as no neighbourhood in London has 
more charms for the pedestrian than Homsey and 
its surrounding parishes, it was but natural that he 
should visit their lanes, and pay especial attention 
to the particular spot where Edward's new friends 
had their home. During the August and September 
of 1846 (the clubs and West end of the town being 
deserted), Mr. Eupert Smith made several excursions 

c 2 
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on foot to Muswell Hill, and found in the lovely 
scenery of that suburban district an inexhaustible 
source of pure delight. Every hill and wooded slope 
of that picturesque neighbourhood he surveyed with 
an enthusiasm of artistic pleasure ; but beyond all 
other features of the locality, Mr. Newbolt's house 
and grounds arrested his attention. On two mornings 
of each week, for six succeeding weeks, might Mr. 
Eupert Smith have been seen loitering about the 
Clock House fences, peeping through the timber 
palings, and carefully studying the place from many 
different points of view. Thrice he was so fortunate 
as to espy a young and very beautiful girl, walking 
in the lower part of the park-like enclosure, having 
as her companion an elderly gentleman whom the 
watcher was not slow to recognise as the father of the 
young lady. Four times, from another point of 
observation, he saw the same lovely girl walking on 
the terrace close to the walls of the mansion, attended 
by a smaller (indeed a diminutive) lady, whose gait 
proved her to be a cripple. Once he encountered 
near Crouch Lane an elderly man of ecclesiastical 
appearance, whom he questioned about the various 
routes and by-paths of the vicinity, and led on to 
discourse about the picturesque characteristics of 
Muswell Hill, and the many objects which it pre- 
sented to the artist in search of the beautiful. Very 
aflfable and loquacious was this elderly gentleman of 
ecclesiastical appearance, who, before he parted with 
Mr. Eupert Smith, not only set forth his opinions 
relative to decorative art, but even gave a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of a certain Mr. Turvey, deceased, 
who was in times prior to the battle of Waterloo the 
recognised Father of Decorative Art. The fact re- 
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lating to Mr. Eupert Smith's excursions to Muswell 
Hill most worthy of commemoration, however, is 
that in ten out of the twelve pedestrian rambles, he 
unobserved saw Edward direct his steps to the Clock 
House, and enter the grounds thereof by the Lodge 
Gttte. 

* Exactly,' observed Mr. Eupert Smith, as he saun- 
tered back to London by way of Hampstead Heath 
after his twelfth excursion to the outskirts of the 
Clock House, ' I may now for a time rest satisfied 
with my discoveries. I know where Ned spends 
those two mornings of each week, and that is not all 
I know. The capitalist has an extremely beautiful 
daughter, about whom Ned has never breathed a 
syllable to me; — a very suspicious fact. Ned is 
giving bi-weekly lessons to this extremely beautiful 
daughter, about whom he tells me nothing, though 
he is constantly seeing her, and with whom he is, 
doubtless, over head and ears in love. What a sly 
dog that boy is. So simple and so guileless as I 
have thought him, and yet after all so secretive and 
cunning. Alas, alas I Now I see why he fired up so 
at my suggestion that he ought to marry one of the 
capitalist's children. By Jove, he repelled the sug- 
gestion in such a lofty tone of virtuous indignation 
that he quite imposed upon me, and made me really 
believe that he scouted the plan as utterly dishonour- 
able, and now he is making love to that girl fast and 
sharp, and does not mean to tell his old friend what 
he is after until he has securely netted his fish. Ah, 
bah I what a sly young rascal he is. I suppose I 
ought to feel it a compliment that he abstains from 
introducing me to his new friends under existing 
circumstances. Doubtless, he thinks his chances of 
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success would not be increased by bringing a man of 
my superior style and attractions on the scene. Well, 
I wish him luck, although he treats me so badly. 
Yes, I wish him luck ; for a voice assures me that 
his good fortune will in the end prove mine also. 

* But now that I have satisfied myself as to what 
he is after, I will discontinue my excursions to Mus- 
well Hill, until, penitent and triumphant, he shall 
come to me and say, " Eupert, pardon my reserve 
and caution, and come with me to the house where 
my future bride is waiting to be introduced to you." 
Dear boy that he is, I shall both pardon and accom- 
pany him I — It would be awkward if he detected me 
skulking about the Clock House, and dogging his 
steps ; very awkward. It might possibly cause him 
to regard me as a dishonourable eaves-dropper. 
Some youngsters are so ridiculously sensitive on 
what they are pleased to call " points of honour." 
As it was, he was within an ace of stumbling on me 
to-day. If my quick ear had not caught his brisk 
steps coming down the " boarded path," he would 
have been down upon me before I could have dodged 
behind that shed. I actually heard him breathe as 
he passed my place of concealment. It was a pain- 
fully near shave. By Jove, what should I have said 
if he had laid his hand upon my back, and asked 
what I was doing within the precincts of his patron's 
grounds ? Of course I should have told him a lie ; 
but though I have no superstitious scruples with re- 
gard to truth, I don't like telling more lies than are 
absolutely necessary. I won't be so rash again. 

' By Heavens I the girl is very lovely, and her face, 
somehow or other, is familiar to me. I can't fancy 
where I have seen something like it, though less 
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beautiful. Well, I dare say if I am patient I shall 
know more about her. Sooner or later I shall stumble 
upon the capitalist at Furnival's Inn, and then it 
will be strange if the rich man doesn't ask me to 
dinner. For the present I'll rest content ; and for- 
timately I am not just now in want of an engrossing 
amusement.' 

In the course of this story, readers will see that 
during the last six months of 1846, and the first six 
months of 1847, Mr. Rupert Smith most truly was 
not in want of an engrossing amusement. They will, 
also, when the right time comes for doing so, pass 
judgment on the means by which the butterfly bar- 
rister killed time during those months — in a quarter 
from which he excluded Edward, even as Edward 
excluded him from the life of the Clock House. But 
for the present it is enough to show that whilst 
Edward believed Eupert to be incurious about Mr. 
Newbolt's family, and altogether ignorant of Flo's 
existence, the barrister had more than a vague sus- 
picion of the state of affairs. 

Chuckling over his discoveries in secret triumph, 
Eupert took an amiable pleasure in watching the 
conduct of his dear boy Ned. 

When Eupert selected the boots, gloves, shirts, 
and dress suits already mentioned, he regarded him- 
self as equipping Edward for the field of love — the 
conquest of the capitalist's daughter. The dancing 
lessons which Edward took under his friend's super- 
vision were in like manner regarded as measures 
preparatory for the capture of Flo's affections. ^ Ned 
means to dance himself into her good graces,' thought 
Eupert^ with an inward smile. * Good ; I will do my 
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best to assist him. Anyhow, he shall dance like a 
gentleman.* 

In the May of 1847 Mr. Rupert Smith discovered 
how egregiously he had been in error with regard to 
Edward's purpose and conduct at the Clock House. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 




S that same month of May, 1847, was draw- 
ing to a close, Mr. Eupert Smith was 
introduced for the first time to John Har- 
rison Newbolt. 

Rupert was sitting in Edward's room — shortly 
before the noon of a day, about three weeks later in 
the year than the morning on which the public for 
the first time saw the young artist's ^ Red and Brown,' 
and his * Portrait of John Harrison Newbolt, M.P.,' on 
the walls of the Royal Academy — ^when a loud knock 
at the outer door of the studio caused Edward to 
exclaim, * There, that's Mr. Newbolt's knock.' 

*Have you private business with him?' said 
Rupert quickly. * Perhaps I had better take my 
leave.' 

'No, no, don't go away, Rupert,' replied Edward 
hurriedly, as he hastened into the vestibule for the 
purpose of opening the door. ' Stop and be intro- 
duced to him.' 

In less than ten seconds the member for Harling 
was in the studio, patting Edward on the shoulder, 
clamorously inquiring for his health, and commending 
him for staying in-doors at work, when the bright 
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sun so strongly suggested the pleasure that might be 
derived from an idle lounge in the park, 

* Mr. Eupert Smith, Mr. Newbolt,' observed Ed- 
ward, introducing the two men, when he saw the 
giant's keen eyes turn suddenly upon the barrister. 

Whereupon the two strangers bowed. 

* Eupert Smith, Eupert Smith,' said the giant 
quickly, ^ to be sure, I remember. This is your par- 
ticular chum, ay? I remember the name. This is 
the gentleman about whose virtues and rare good 
taste you've talked to me and my girls more than 
once.' 

'The same, sir,' answered Edward; whilst with 
feelings of satisfaction Eupert thought to himself, 
' Come, that's well. The dear boy has spoken hand- 
somely of me behind my back. Perhaps, after all, 
while I have been accusing him of wishing to keep 
me away from his friends, he has been endeavouring 
to make them take an interest in me.' 

' On my word, then, Mr. Smith,' exclaimed John 
Harrison Newbolt, addressing Eupert and holding 
forth his hand, *I am right glad to make your 
acquaintance. Let me have the pleasure of shaking 
hands with you. Any man whom Edward calls an 
intimate friend must be a friend worth knowing.' 

Whereupon the giant and the butterfly barrister 
shook hands with extreme cordiality. 

' You must come up to my little place at Muswell 
Hill,' observed the elder, 'and tell me what you 
think of my pictures. I think Ned will bear witness 
that I have a few things worth looking at, although . 
my house is nothing more than a small, unostenta- 
tious box, just fit for a simple man of business. I 
suppose you are an artist.' 
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* I cannot lay claim to such an honourable title,' 
was Eupert's answer. ' I dabble with art, I sketch, 
play with colours, but no more.' 

* Humph I then you are not an artist by profes- 
sion? * rejoined Mr. Newbolt in a tone of voice which 
signified, ^ And since you are not an artist by pro- 
fession, what on earth are you ? ' 

Mr. Eupert Smith was pleased neither with the 
words nor the tone in which they were uttered; but 
he was too prudent to suffer his displeasure to be 
manifest. 

' I understand your manner as well as I do your 
words,' he returned with a smile. * Before you make 
up your mind to like me, you wish to know what I 
do to benefit society. A natural . curiosity for so 
successful a man of action as Mr. Newbolt, who 
throughout a long generation of human life has been 
a chief power in the commercial life and political 
progress of Great Britain. Ah, sir, I wish you had 
no more need to ask " Who is Mr. Eupert Smith ? " 
than any intelligent Englishman has to inquire "Who 
is the member for Harling ? " I do heartily envy you 
public men, who, by force of will and brain, make 
your names familiar as household words amongst all 
classes of my fellow-countrymen.' 

Mr. Newbolt was pleased with the flattery. 

' If half what Ned has said to me be true,' answered 
Mr. Newbolt, repaying politeness with politeness, 
' you'll make a name for yourself one of these fine 
days. Edward has often told me you are monstrous 
clever.' 

* His good opinion of me is Ned's one folly, Mr. 
Newbolt. I am an idler, a do-nothing, a ne'er-do- 
weel, at the best a mere amusing vagabond. An 
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artist I I wish I was anything so respectable. In 
the " Law List " I am described as a barrister ; but 
I'll undertake to say your butler knows as much 
about law as I do. I have eaten my dinners, paid 
my fees, and been called to the bar by an Inn of 
Law ; and once upon a time I did my best to read 
"Blackstone's Commentaries" and "Cruise's Digest," 
but I could not get through them, they didn't amuse 
me ; and I can't stick to books that don't amuse me. 
I remember that, soon after I was called, an eminent 
solicitor, whose influence had been sued for in my 
behalf by some well-wishing friends, sent me some 
papers. I had been dining at the Ehododendron, 
and when I returned to chambers in the evening I 
found the documents, tied with red tape, and block- 
ing up the slit of my letter box. By the goddess 
Justitia, how frightened I was I What do you think 
Idid?' 

* Sent them back, with your compliments, ay ? ' 

* In my agitation I omitted that simple act of 
courtesy. Such a panic of fear covered me, I couldn't 
even behave like a gentleman.' 

' WTiat did you do ? ' 

'After glancing at the abominable sheets, and 
satisfying myself that I could make neither head nor 
tail out of them, I tied them up once more, pushed 
them back into the slit of my letter-box, and went 
out of town that same night. When I returned to 
the Temple, after six weeks' absence, I climbed up 
my staircase with stealthy tread, fearing that the 
first object greeting me on my retiun would be the 
awfal papers, still firmly wedged into the slit of 
the letter-box. But they were no longer there. 
Breathing more easily, I entered my room, and 
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looked for my enemy on the table. Heaven be 
praised I there were divers letters on my table, but 
not the atrocious papers. Some merciful hand had 
taken them from my sight for ever. I never heard 
anything more about my client; and never had 
another application for my professional services.' 

* I should think not,' exclaimed Mr. Newbolt, with 
a burst of hearty laughter. 

' And so I am that contemptible thing, a butterfly 
barrister — a young man, of some education but no 
energy, who calls himself a barrister when he wants 
moral courage to confess that he is nothing. But I 
am getting sadly tired of an aimless existence, and 
when I come into possession of the family estate, 
which must come to me one of these days, I'll be a 
business man.' 

Edward had once or twice before heard Eupert 
allude to his expectations of inheriting trifling wealth 
at some distant date ; but he had never asked for the 
foundations of these pleasant hopes, as, with the 
exception of such vague allusions, Eupert always 
seemed disinclined to be communicative about his 
private afiairs and the position of his family. Edward 
had never before heard hiija speak so definitely of 
' a family estate ; ' indeed, it was not till after a 
certain conversation (overheard by the readers of this 
story), in which Edward undertook to urge on his 
friend the advisability of industry and exertion, that 
the artist was first led to imagine that the future of 
the young barrister would be provided for without 
hard work on his part. On the present occasion the 
words * family estate ' made no lasting impression on 
Edward's mind; but Mr. Newbolt did not forget 
them. 
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Tho member for Harling began to think Bupert a 
pleoHant fellow — a young man without any nonsense 
about him, although he was heir to 'a family estate;' 
a young man, moreover, who, idle coxcomb though 
he WHS, had a proper respect and wholesome admira- 
tion for men of action and energy, and commercial 
eminence. 

* Ah, hah I ' laughed the master of the Clock 
House. *We shall get on right well, Mr. Smith. 
You're an amusing fellow, and I like to be amused. 
You must visit me at Muswell Hill.' 

* It will give me great pleasure to do so, Mr. New- 
bolt. Idle men like to eat good dinners.' 

' Then let us fix a day at once. Let me see, the 
day after to-morrow I have a few friends to dine with 
me at the Clock House. Edward is going to be one 
of the party. Will you come up with him ? Six, 
sharp, is the hour ; a plain dinner, joint and pudding.' 

Mr. Rupert Smith caught at the invitation, and 
accepted it. 

< Very good; that's settled,' rejoined the member 
for Harling. ' And now, as I must hasten down to 
Westminster, I'll finish my business. The business 
is with you, Edward. I wish that some time to-day 
or to-morrow — anyhow before you and Mr. Smith 
dine with me — ^you'd step into Sharp's and look at a 
" Constable " he wants me to buy. I want your 
opinion of it before I part with my money. Will 
you look to it for me ? ' 

* Of course I will, sir.' 

' Then good morning to both of you. Dear me, 
it's later than I thought.' 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt shook hands with the 
two friends, and went away. 
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* He is a stupendously fine fellow,' observed Rupert, 
when Edward had returned from the lobby, after 
closing the outer door on his patron. 

*You like his looks?' inquired Edward, taking up 
a brush and turning to a picture, at which he had 
been working shortly before Mr. Newbolt's arrival. 

' They are splendid. Your portrait doesn't flatter 
him in the least.' 

' I will never paint a lie, and call it a portrait,' 
responded Edward. 

* And his voice is extraordinarily expressive of 
power. By Jove,* it's a glorious organ ! But far more 
remarkable than his voice is his eye. It is a truly 
wonderful, marvellous eye I' 

^It is brilliant, keen, searching; but it wants 
softness.' 

* It's a terrible eye,' continued Eupert. * I 
couldn't tell it a lie if I tried.' 

' What unaccountable words for a truthful man to 
utter I' 

Had Edward knovm his friend better, the words 
would have caused him less surprise. 

A pause. 

' You see,' resumed Eupert, * no course was open 
to me but to accept Mr. Newbolt's invitation. I 
could not ask what you wished me to do, whilst the 
capitalist was looking on ; and if I had refused him 
point blank on the spur of the moment, I should 
have had to invent a reason — such as a prior engage- 
ment — for declining to dine with him.' 

' Could you have framed a dishonest excuse while 
those " wonderful eyes " were looking at you ?' asked 
Edward, glancing for an instant over his left elbow 
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at Kuporty and then once again turning his attention 
to hiH work.' 

* Well, that's a question I won't try to answer just 
now ; but if you would like me to do so, I'll write a 
line, expressing my regret that I can't join the party.' 

* Why do you think I might wish you to take that 
course V asked Edward, without looking round. 

* Humph I they are your friends, not mine; and I 
shouldn't like to make their acquaintance without 
your approval. Ay ? You understand ? ' 

* Quite. I imderstand.' 

* W<3ll then, Ned, what do you wish me to do? ' 

* To please yourself.' 

' Nonsense ; be a little more frank. Just say what 
you wish.' 

* I have told you already. There now, those few 
touches have made a vast improvement. I haven't 
too much light there now, have I ?' 

* None too much : just enough and no more as it 
stands. Ke content with what you have done.' 

Another pause. 

* Then if I please myself,' Eupert began again — 
on the approaching dinner-party, ' I shall go. Only 
I must understand that my presence at the capitalist's 
table won't be a damper on your enjoyment, ay ?' 

Edward whistled ; and taking up with his brush- 
tip a fraction of a grain of fresh paint, proceeded 
to diminish that stock of light which Eupert had 
declared to be just suiEcient for the artistic ends it 
was required to achieve. 

' Well ?' interposed Eupert, when the artist had 
whistled half-a-dozen bars. 

No answer. 
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Having finished his burst of whistling, Edward 
began to hum * God save the Queen.' 

Seeing that Edward was not to be forced into a 
dishonest expression of satisfaction with Mr. New- 
bolt's invitation, Eupert waited till the national air 
had been hummed out, and then said, — 

' Very good. I interpret your silence as consent, 
and will decide to go. We had better make the 
journey together.' 

' By all means.' 

* I'll call here in a cab, at a quarter-past five.' 

' That'll be quite time enough. I shall be ready.' 

* For the present, farewell.' 

* Good-bye, Eupert. Be punctual.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



TABLE-TALK. 




HE dinner party at the Clock House was a 
grand affair. Amongst the guests were 
governors of the Bank of England, direc- 
tors of the East India Company, and potent 
princes of the railway market — an interest under a 
dark cloud in 1847, but still respectable. The mar-^ 
ried daughters of John Harrison Newbolt, M.P., were 
all of them present, conspicuous by the richness of 
their toilets, and attended by husbands who bore in 
their solid, self-satisfied faces consciousness of accu- 
mulated wealth. Giving grace and brightness to the 
more substantial elements of the company, were 
present young and pretty girls. In short, it was 
' grand day ' at Muswell Hill ; and Mr. Philip Turvey, 
bent upon creating a durable impression on his 
master's friends, had exercised all his faculty of 
artistic arrangement in marshalling his subordinate 
servants, decorating his tables, and setting forth his 
gold and silver plate to the best possible effect. 

The distinction of taking the host's favourite child 
in to dinner was assigned to Eupert. ' You must 
ask Mr. Eupert Smith to take charge of Flo,' Ida 
had said to her father, at a breakfast-table council ; 
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*the attention will be appreciated by him as a 
stranger; and Mr. Edward Smith will feel we pay 
him a compliment when we make much of his par- 
ticular friend.' 

A proposal which aimed at giving Edward pleasure 
through his friend was of course acceptable to Flo. 

Ida's plan, therefore, was carried out ; and when 
the banquet was entering upon its first course, Ed- 
ward, sitting three chairs away from Ida, had the 
qualified satisfaction of seeing his friend and the girl 
whom he loved placed side by side, and talking to 
each other, at Mr. Newbolt's end of the table. The 
young artist's pleasure was not without an alloy of 
uneasiness. As Ida knew would be the case, he saw 
honour paid to himself in the respect rendered to his 
friend ; and there was gratification in that. He was 
also genuinely pleased by the certainty that Eupert 
would enjoy himself. But mingled with these sources 
of satisfaction was the restlessness of a lover who sees 
his superior in address, appearance, and the art of 
pleasing, in close conversation with the woman he 
loves. Edward had never before seen Flo in the 
society of any man so striking, engaging, winning, 
as Eupert — any man so well qualified to make sure 
capture of a girl's aflfections, before she had even a 
faint suspicion of her danger ; and though the artist 
had fiilly made up his mind that Flo could never be 
his ¥dfe, and that he would never try to make her so, 
still he was not prepared to see her snatched away 
from him by his own familiar friend. Nor may he, 
in this respect, be regarded as a dog in the manger. 
The more sure he was that Flo would never be his 
wife, and that he must be content to pass through 
life without tasting the joys of wedded love, the more 

D 2 
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anxious was he to retain his friend; and as* his eyes 
fell on his pupil and the butterfly barrister, the 
thought flashed across his mind that if they were to 
become husband and wife he (Edward) would, on 
their wedding day, lose both friend and love ; for he 
felt it would be unfit, dangerous, actually wicked, for 
him to maintain close intimacy with Flo when she 
should become another man's wife. Moreover, Ed- 
ward did not wish the outward — official (if so hard a 
word may be used) — nature of his intercourse with 
Flo to be communicated to Eupert by the young 
lady herself. For months past his conscience had 
pricked him for not placing full confidence in his 
friend ; and he would not have persisted in his course 
of reticence if a chivalric sense of the respect due to 
Flo had not steadily impelled him to persist in the 
prudent plan which he had entered upon, with John 
Buckmaster's approval. 

As the entertainment was drawing to th« point 
when the ladies glanced at each other, and prepared 
to leave the room in a rustling troop, a listener be- 
hind Eupert's chair might have overheard the fol- 
lowing conversation between him and the girl on his 
right hand. 

^ You think " Eed and Brown " the best picture 
he has done ? ' inquired Flo. 

• The best he has exhibited,' was the answer; * but 
the scene from the " Heart of Midlothian," which he 
is at work upon now, will be by far his grandest 
work.' 

* I am glad to hear you say so. I have not seen 
it yet ; but, of course, he has told me and my sister 
all about it.' 

^ Then you can form no just opinion of its excel- 
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lence; for his modesty makes him talk about his 
own doings in a strain that may almost be called 
despondent. He's as modest as he is strong. He is 
a wonderful fellow ; perfect in the smallest as well 
as the highest qualities requisite for a great artist." 

'What are the smallest qualities requisite for a 
great painter ? ' 

* I could not undertake,' answered Rupert, with a 
laugh, *to give you a catalogue of them off-hand; 
but I was thinking of all the minor moral and intel- 
lectual gifts — patient perseverance, love of detail, 
clear perception of the importance of trifles, and 
readiness to modify first views in accordance with 
judicious criticisms made upon work while it is in 
progress, and other like qualities, which, in combina- 
tion, form the highest sort of practical faculty.' 

* I quite understand you.' 

*I have often made the dear fellow blush, by 
telling him that Turner would have been a greater 
artist had he been born with a larger stock of 
Edward Smith's small qualities.' 

*And so he would have been,' interposed Flo, 
warmly. 

* If he were not made for much higher work he 
ought to be a teacher of drawing and painting. He 
can explain as clearly as he sees.' 

* He is an admirable master !' assented Flo. ' In 
six lessons he taught me more than I learnt from 
Mr. Lightfoot in three years.' 

' Let me see — for how loug time have you taken 
lessons of Edward? It must be nearly a twelve- 
month.' 

* He gave me my first lesson towards the close of 
last June ; and here we are at the end of May.' 
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At which point of the conversation Ida, having 
gathered together the glances of ladies on both sides 
of the table, rose from her chair ; and forthwith, in 
broken form, the rustling troop of matrons and 
maidens retired from the dining-room. 

Whilst the men were sitting over their port and 
claret, Edward and Eupert, retaining their seats on 
opposite sides of the long table, did not exchange a 
single sentence. Till he found an appropriate oppor- 
tunity for leaving the diinkers and rejoining the 
ladies in the drawing-room, Edward did not utter 
twelve words ; and in that loud, loquacious com- 
pany, presided over by the stormy member for 
Harling, the silence of the young artist caused no 
remark. Eupert was less taciturn, and bore a 
modest but suiKcient part in the conversation of the 
table. Had he been inclined to do so, the butterfly 
barrister could have talked the whole party down, 
with the exception of his host; but as it was his 
wish to create a favourable impression on all present, 
he kept a rein upon his tongue, and only spoke when 
he saw that by speaking he could contribute to the 
general enjoyment. Most of the men present were 
very much senior to himself, and he was well aware 
that elderly gentlemen often conceive undying ani- 
mosity towards youngsters who presume to take 
more than a fair share of after-dinner talk. Being, 
therefore, especially desirous that neither Mr. New- 
bolt nor Mr. Newbolt's friends should deem him *a 
pert, upstart youngster,' he smiled approval when he 
heard old stories mis-told, forebore to correct state- 
ments which were clearly at variance with fact, and 
only twice, and then for not more than fifty seconds, 
ventured to engross the general ear of the party. 
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Indeed, Eupert played his cards so well over the 
wine that when the dining-room was at length 
deserted, and there was a movement on the part of 
the elders towards the whist-room, he was invited 
by Mr. Challoner, Director of the East India Com- 
pany, to play cards of another sort — in a rubber 
wherein he (Mr. Challoner) was about to show his 
perfect knowledge of Hoyle's laws. 

Feeling reasonable pride and confidence in his 
powers of whist, Eupert accepted the invitation ; and 
sitting down at the card-table, he saw but little 
more of Edward till the following evening. 

He was just taking up his cards for the first hand 
of his third rubber, when Edward put a light hand 
on his coat-collar, saying — ^Eupert, Mrs. Seeley 
has been kind enough to offer me a seat in her 
carriage back to town, and I have accepted her oflFer. 
So rU bid you Good night.' 

^Grood night, my dear fellow,' was the answer. 
* I'll drop in at your chambers to-morrow evening, 
and take my chance of finding you at home — at nine 
o'clock.' 

* I will keep at home for you.' 






CHAPTER XXXIX. 



MR. RUPERT smith's OPINIONS ON MARRUGE. 




T is in my power to speak in flattering 
terms of our friends at Muswell Hill/ 
observed Mr. Rupert Smith on the fol- 
lowing evening. * Th^ house is somewhat 
overdone with gilding, and the wealth of the place 
is in some particulars too ostentatious ; but the dinner 
was good, the wine excellent, the company agreeable, 
and the family up to the mark. In short, Ned, I 
am so well pleased with the people of the Clock 
House that I mean to know them intimately. I 
have even gone the length of selecting the particular 
peg of the hat-stand which I mean to appropriate 
to my own use. I mean to be very intimate there.' 

* You can't do better.' 

' It's a subject of regret with me that the house 
hasn t a daughter of an age suitable for my wife. 
Miss Ida is too old, Miss Flo is too young. I am 
afraid I must look elsewhere for a wife. The capi- 
talist, however, would make a model father-in-law.' 

^ I should like to hear you were going to marry,' 
rejoined Edward, hoping to turn the conversation 
from the Clock House to the more immediately 
personal aflfairs of his friend. 
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* Would you ? Well Ned, I would gratify you if 
I could satisfy myself that in the present state of 
society marriage was not an absolutely immoral 
course of action.' 

Whereat Edward laughed. 

* An immoral course of action ! what on earth do 
you mean ? ' 

* Malthus, my dear boy, nothing more,' responded 
Eupert, lighting his cigarette. 

* Malthus ? I am just as wise as I was before.' 

* Your ignorance won't hurt you, Ned,' was the 
answer, ^for you are bent on playing a prudent 
game.' 

* A prudent game ? ' said Edward, colouring, 
* What on earth do you mean ? ' 

' There, there,' retorted Eupert, ' have done with 
reserve — I had almost said, have done with hypo- 
crisy. What have I ever said or done to justify this 
want of confidence in me ? For months past you 
have been in love with that pretty girl whom I took 
in to dinner yesterday, and whom I am half inclined 
to do my best to bear away from you, just to pay 
you out for the slight you have put upon me. Yes ; 
for months past you have been in love with her ; and 
what's more, for months past you have been paying 
your addresses to her, and yet you have never 
breathed a syllable of your hopes, never even men- 
tioned her name to me. Hang it, Ned, you have 
not treated me fairly ; and if I didn't love you better 
than any other living creature, I would repay cold- 
ness with coldness, and go one way — leaving you 
to take another. Come, Ned, don't get angry with 
me. Give me your hand, and let us be as close 
friends as ever. What ! is the love of woman — ^the 
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love of that pure, gracious, sunny girl — ^to come in 
between us, and separate us? No, no, Ned, you 
can't mean that ? ' 

^ Eupert, you are my dear friend,' answered Ed- 
ward, rising, as he spoke in a deep, hollow voice — a 
voice in which suppressed anger made itself felt; 
^you have been my very dear and most trusted 
friend; but I won't allow you to speak of Miss 
Florence Newbolt save as a young lady placed far 
above both of us. You say rightly, I have never 
mentioned her name to you. What right, then, have 
you to charge me with presuming to hope that sha 
may ever be more to me than she now is — the 
daughter of a man who is my patron, and who would 
never permit his child to marry a man of my social 
position ? ' 

A pause of half-a-minute's duration. 

After which pause, in a tone that was at the same 
time a tone of mockery and conciliation, Eupert said, 
' Ned, I don't think you are a humbug, and yet I 
can't think myself mistaken.' 

^ I am no humbug, Eupert,' replied the artist, in a 
gentler voice, as he saw that he had no just grounds 
for anger with his friend. * I have never told you, or 
any man, an untruth. Indeed, I have no hopes of 
making Miss Flo my wife ; and have never, by word 
or look, tried to make her feel a tender interest in 
me. Moreover, if I thought I could win her love, I 
would not raise my little finger to do so.' 

* And yet you love her,' answered Eupert, slowly; 
* I am sure you must love her. If I were to see her 
often, as you have done, I should love her ; she is 
such a pure, gentle, charming, smmy girl ! Surely it 
is not a sin to love one who is so loveable. Nay, 
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Ned, old fellow ; tell me the whole truth. I am sure 
you love her.' 

These words were uttered with such beseeching 
tenderness, Edward could not resist them. 

* What makes you think so ? ' 

* Sit down again, Ned, and tell me all about it. 
Don't be angry with me, and I'll tell you how I 
know you love her. Let us talk about it. Such 
friends as we are should trust each other in all 
things.' 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL, 

||UPERT, at first, was the chief speaker, 
and very skilfully he played his part in 
the game — carefully weaving into one 
thin cord all those gossamery threads of 
sentiment which he had brought together during 
months of watchful, patient labour; and then by 
a soft, cautious movement of the fore-finger and 
thumb, drawing back that full and perfect confidence 
which he could not have secured by ruder handling. 
He told how for nearly an entire year he had sus- 
pected that Edward had learnt to love a member of 
Mr. Newbolt's family, and how he had felt his 
friend's silence on the subject as an undeserved im- 
kindness. He took credit to himself for not attempt- 
ing to break through the reserve which it had been 
Edward's pleasure to maintain with regard to his in- 
tercourse with the ladies of the Clock House. He 
even confessed that on one occasion, during a ramble 
round the neighbourhood of Homsey, he had acci- 
dentally seen Edward and the two sisters driving in 
an open carriage towards Muswell Hill ; but though 
this occurrence had strengthened his suspicion that 
Edward had lost his heart to one of Mr. Newbolt's 
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daughters, he had made no allusion to it, thinking 
that he should best evince a true friend's sympathy 
with the lover's passion by forbearing to intrude on 
a subject from which he was deliberately excluded. 
He had resolved to wait patiently for the time when 
Edward should see fit to place greater confidence in 
him; and in that resolution he should have per- 
severed still longer, had not the late dinner-party at 
Muswell Hill rendered it impossible for him to per- 
sist in silence, without thereby causing greater em- 
barrassment to himself and Edward than could follow 
from a more candid course* 

^ So, my dear boy,' observed Eupert, ^ her naive, 
pleasant frankness, in six short sentences, put me in 
possession of all that you, actuated by motives of 
delicacy and chivalric regard for her, have been 
keeping from my knowledge for many months. She 
spoke of the lessons in painting, and your artistic 
relation to her, as though they were of course matters 
with which I was quite familiar. For one moment I 
was on the point of stopping her communicativeness 
by telling her that she was honouring me with more 
confidence than you thought I deserved ; but a second 
thought made me feel that I had better hold my 
tongue, and listen to whatever she chose to say. 
Perhaps I was not right in suflfering her to continue 
her revelations. On that point I leave you to form 
your own opinion. But I am sure you must agree 
with me in thinking that I should scarcely have 
borne myself honourably to you, had I kept a close 
tongue on the subject in this room.' 

To which representations Edward replied with an 
outburst of generous gratitude to the friend who had 
displayed so much consideration for his feelings. He 
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begged Rupert to believe that his silence had not 
been a consequence of distrust or coldness towards 
him, but simply a result of his great anxiety to pro- 
tect from careless rumour the name of a young lady 
who, though in the eyes of the world she could never 
be more than an ordinary acquaintance, was indeed 
very dear to him. And the barriers of reserve and 
caution having been thus broken down, the artist 
recounted to attentive ears the whole story of bis 
wretched passion, telling how the vision of the beauti- 
ful child-woman had captivated his imagination long 
before he had ever made Flo's friendship, or even 
learnt her name ; how her fresh, pure loveliness had 
been constantly before him, whilst he painted the 
picture * For Ever,' which, through a strange 
sequence of events, had been purchased by her 
father; how he had agreed to teach her painting, 
little imagining who his pupil would be ; and how at 
the very time when he became personally known to 
her, he was taught both by her father and Mr. Buck- 
master that it would be madness, and dishonour too, 
for him to try to win her love. Much more he added 
in his old fervid, guileless, honest way ; confessing 
how he had striven bravely to sacrifice himself to 
duty, and how he found the labour greater the longer 
he persevered in it. 

' I see, I see,' said Rupert, tears of sympathy and 
admiration rising in his eyes. * Brave boy ! Ix)rd, 
Ned, why wasn't I made of such stuff as you ? To be 
sure — I see it all. Don't bother yourself to say 
more. You couldn't add a grain of information to 
what you have told me already.' 

* So, old fellow,' continued Edward, * since I can't 
trust myself any longer, I am going to fly fix)ra the 
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danger. In what beautiful forms the devil tempts 
us I It seems scarcely credible that that pure angel 
should be a power luring me from the path of duty. 
But she is so : and since I am not strong enough to 
fight the tempter on her own ground, I must seek 
safety by flight. Fortunately they offer no oppo- 
tdtion to my plan of studying at Rome : so when the 
summer comes to a close, I shall say farewell to 
England for a couple of years.' 

* What does Buckmaster say to your scheme ?' 

' The dear old fellow claps me on my back, and 
praises me as if I were about to take a heroX instead 
of a coward's, course. He has always been very kind 
to me.' 

« Is he better in health ?' 

*Very little, if any better,' returned Edward, 
gravely. ^ He hasn't been in his pupil's room for six 
weeks, and a strong presentiment has seized him that 
he won't outlive the summer. This afternoon he said 
to me, ** Ah ! tny boy, you wont want to start for 
Some till the leaves are turning red ; and before 
they have lost their green you'll have to put your 
old master in his grave." ' 

* Ned,' said Rupert, putting out his hand, * I shall 
go to Rome with you. I know the place better than 
I know London ; and you'll get on better with me at 
your elbow. I'll be your handy-man, mix your 
colours, and teach you how to live cheap. We must 
keep close together, old boy.' 

Whereupon Edward clutched the outstretched 
hand. 

A pause. 

Breaking the silence, Rupert Smith observed, * But, 
Hed, are you sure that this fearful sacrifice of self is 
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necessary? Is it not possible that you take too 
gloomy a view of your chances ? As to the young 
lady, I do not doubt that, if you liked to make a 
sel&h use of your opportunities, you could easily 
cause her to think favourably of you. It is with the 
father that the difficulty lies. He is ambitious ; old 
gentlemen often are so; moreover, old gentlemen 
often have to relinquish their ambitious schemes. 
He is inordinately fond of his darling ; no wonder I 
what father wouldn't doat on such a child ? But his 
excessive affection for her would be a power working 
in your favour, if you played a bold game, and in- 
duced Miss Flo to persuade herself that she would 
die unless she were permitted to become your wife. 
Hang it, if there must be self-sacrifice in this aflfair, 
why shouldn't the capitalist sacrifice himself, and let 
you have your own way ? ' 

As he thus spoke, Eupert observed a cloud of dis- 
approbation gather over Edward's brow — a cloud 
which showed how impossible it was to weaken his 
resolve, and warned Eupert that he had better not 
tamper with his friend's high sense of honour. 

' But then that can't be,' continued Eupert, speak- 
ing more quickly, so as to guard against interruption ; 
* for, as you say, you are bound in honour not to 
woo her till you have the capitalist's permission to 
do so. Well, Ned, why shouldn't you make one 
desperate attempt to get that permission ? ' 

* I might as well try to pluck the moon out of 
the firmament and put it into my mouth,' answered 
Edward, with energy. ^ Don't I tell you that, before 
ever he took me to his house, he cousidered the pos- 
sibility of my seeking his daughter's hand, and satis- 
fied himself that in employing me as her teacher he 
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ran no risk of drawing upon himself and her the 
importunities of an unfit suitor. He was very frank 
with me ; that I must allow. His words were, '' She 
shall not be the wife of any ordinary, common-place 
gentleman. She has beauty, wit, taste, intellect, 
grace, gentle nature. I can give her wealth. Marry 
well ? Of course she will. The man I allow her to 
marry must not expect that she is to bring every- 
thing to the bargain, and he nothing. My child, 
when she leaves my home to go to another man's, 
must have rank, station, title, and everything else 
which the world honours, assured to her." They 
were his words. By heavens, I shall never forget 
them ! They are bitten into my brain and heart, as 
lines are bitten into a plate.' 

* Don't try to forget them. What I would have 
you do is, to take a modest but truthful view of your 
own qualifications, and see how far you fall short of 
the standard of excellence which Mr. Newbolt re- 
quires in his future son-in-law. Come, let us balance 
accounts, as they say in the city. In the first place, 
Miss Flo's husband must not be an ordinary, com- 
mon-place gentleman. Good. Well, Ned, I don't 
wish to flatter you, but you are not an ordinary, 
common-place fellow; for years past no artist has 
won such a position as yours, at your time of life. 
You are pleased always to under-rato your powers 
and prospects ; but you cannot deny that you have 
made a hit in your profession, and that those who 
are best able to judge of your capabilities expect to 
see you an Academician before you have numbered 
thirty years.' 

' Fudge 1 ' 

' I mean what I say. Anyhow, you'll be one of 
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the foremost painters of this generation ; and though 
I have the highest possible respect for the member 
for Harliog, and cherish lojal admiration for Miss 
Florence, I still must hold the opinion that a dis- 
tinguished artist would be no imfit match for a rich 
broker's daughter.' 

' But I am not a distinguished artist. Would to 
Heaven I were one I' groaned Edward. *In that 
case I might have some grounds for hope.' 

* Wait a wee, and, unless I am mistaken about the 
great man of Muswell Hill, success will raise you 
greatly in his esteem.' 

*Gro on, go on,' said Edward, smiling sadly. 
* Suppose me a successful man. What then ? Where 
is my rank ? — my title ?' 

* At least, you are the son of a gentleman. I can 
testify to that.' 

A pause. 

* Yes,' said Edward, proudly; * I was bom the son 
of a gentleman ; and, thank Grod, my dear father was 
a gentleman till his last breath.' 

' You once told me he was an oiBScer in the King's 
service, a colonel in the army.' 
^ Yes, I told you so once.' 

* Then by birth you are Miss Newbolt's equal.' 

' Doubtless. But how would that fact help me ? 
Through no fault of his own, my dear father lost 
wealth and station, and spent the last years of his 

life an exile— an — an Eupert, "outcast" is a 

hard word to apply to a father who was the incarna- 
tion of gentleness and honour. You would not have 
me go to Mr. Newbolt, and tell him the story of my 
father's misery and social degradation.' 

* You shouldn't use such extravagant terms when 
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speaking of a family trouble which the world would 
treat much more leniently. Your father was led 
into unfortunate speculations, which brought him to 
grief. Well, what of that? It's a very common 
occurrence for gentlemen to lose their money in bad 
investments. The same disaster befell my poor 
father — Grod rest his soul ! — and yet I don't take it 
to heart as you do. I should be very much surprised 
if any man thought the worse of me because my 
father lost 50fiOOL in a worthless coal-pit.' 

' You never told me this before, Eupert,' said the 
artist, with a fresh air of interest. 

*I had no suflScient reason for telling you. I 
mention the fact now because it strikes me you may 
derive comfort from knowing that we are compa- 
nions in misfortune. But enough of that matter. 
Let us keep to the more important subject' 

Edward made no answer ; but the hopelessness of 
his countenance declared, more forcibly than words 
could have done, that he felt his case cotdd not be 
improved by further conversation. 

* Take my advice, do 1 ' continued Eupert, adopting 
a tone of entreaty. 

'To do what?' 

' Gro to Mr. Newbolt, and before you give up all 
hopes of winning Miss Flo, make a clean breast of it 
to him. Personally he has a strong liking for you ; 
and I conceive it to be quite within the range of 
possibility that he will toss over his foolish ambition 
to marry his daughter to a great man, and accept 
you BB a son-in-law, when you tell him who you 
are — ^the son of a well-bom soldier, and the grand- 
son of a wealthy baronet.' 

* Bupert,' exclaimed Edward, springing to his feet, 

E 2 
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* how on earth did you learn that my father was the 
son of a baronet ? Who told you ? I never gave you 

a hint ' 

And suddenly the young man paused in his im- 
petuous utterances, and sank back again on his 
chair, pale, trembling, and overpowered with emo- 
tion. 

* Lord, Ned, I have known for many a day past 
that you are a grandson of Sir Frank Starling, of 
Gamlinghay Court, in Hampshire,' was Eupert's 
quiet answer. 

* How did you discover that fact ? Don't you hear 
me? You shall tell me,' Edward cried quickly, 
gasping for breath when he had spoken the words. 

*I made the discovery by no unfair means: of 
that I need not assure you.' 

' Who spoke of unfair means ? I did not.' 

* Ned,' replied Eupert, * it is not long since we 
went over to Jersey together, and spent a week at St. 
Brelade's. You remember how the dear old father 
received me. If I had been his own son he could 
not have shown me more cordial kindness. In those 
few days he gave me the confidence which most men 
do not place in old friends. He trusted me, because 
he knew I loved you — with a brother's love.' 

* What ! did he tell you his name was Starling ? 
that he was Colonel Starling, Sir Frank's younger 
son ?' 

*No, Ned, he didn't tell me so much as that. But 
one morning, when you were painting your clifif- 
piece of Qreve de Lecq^ and he took me for a walk to 
Le TaCy we naturally fell to talking about you. He 
told me how he had sent you to Elizabeth's College, 
Chiemsey, in the hope tiiat you would become a 
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classical scholar, and enter the Church; but, with 
strong sympathy for your ambition to be a painter, he 
added that he was well pleased that you had defeated 
his scheme for placing you in a learned profession. 
Well, in the course of our talk he informed me that 
he had once been a rich man, and that his family 
was what is ordinarily termed a good one. He did 
not tell me its rank or his name ; but when he shortly 
afterwards took out his watch, I saw the Starling 
arms upon it. You know I have a strong turn for 
heraldry, as a pretty field of amusement, and never 
forget a shield which I have once seen. So when I 
returned to London I looked out the arms in Burke, 
and then referred to a genealogical sketch of the 
Starlings.' 

* Why did you never tell me this before ?' inquired 
Edward, with less excitement, but still evincing 
lively interest in his friend's words. 

^ There was no reason why I should trouble you 
about the matter.' 

' Surely you would have spoken to me about it, 
unless you had a definite reason for being silent.' 

' I thought that if you wished me to talk about 
your family affairs you would invite the discussion.' 

'Was that all? Surely that was not the only 
consideration which tied your tongue.' 

'Perhaps, Ned,' said Eupert, slowly, after an 
embarrassing pause, * I feared to give you pain by 
reminding you of some social disqualification about 
which you would rather have me and all the world 
kept in ignorance.' 

' Go on, Eupert,' rejoined Edward, a bright colour 
springing to his face as he spoke ; ^ don't fear to hurt 
me now. Nothing you say will give me offence.' 
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^I had better say no more. I am afraid I've 
already said too much.' 

* Do as I ask you, Eupert. Speak out. Your 
speech, whatever it may be, won't hurt me; but 
your silence will vex me.' 

' Well Ned, if you will have it, don't knock me 
down when I have obeyed you.' 

* I am a man of peace.' 

Clearing his throat, and then speaking with a well 
assmned air of reluctance, though he was but uttering 
words which he had long wished to say, Eupei't 
replied, ' When I looked in Burke and Lodge, I found 
that old Sir Frank Starling, of Gramlinghay, had two 
sons, Frank and Edward. Frank married Miss 
Mervyn, of Eingsmere Park, and at his death left an 
only child, a son, who is now the heir-apparent to 
his grandfather. Mr. Frank Starling married late 
in life, and his son (the heir to the title, who is, I 
presume, your first cousin) is still a minor ; am I 
right ?' 

* Quite right, so far.' 

* In the published genealogies it does not appear 
that Sir Frank's second son, Edward — (I suppose he 
was your father ?)' 

' He was my father* The same Mr. Edward Smith 
whose acquaintance you made in Jersey was formerly 
Colonel Edward Starling, M.P. for Ardleigh. I have 
no objection to be commimicative to you now.' 

* From the published genealogies it does not appear 
that Colonel Edward Starling was ever married; for 
no mention is made in the baronetages of his offspring 
or of his wife. Consequently, Ned, I deemed that I 
diould spare you a touch of needless annoyance 
by avoiding all allusions to your birth.' 
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* Which you imagined to be one of shame/ inter- 
posed Edward, firmly. 

* Shame is a hard word, Ned ; why use it ?' 

* Because it is the right word to use ; but, thank 
Heaven, it is a word which cannot be applied to my 
birth or my mother's reputation.' 

*Eemember, Ned, you forced me to speak as I 
have spoken. If you had allowed me to take my 
own course I should have remained silent, as I have 
been for years,' 

* And in error, as you have been for years,' retorted 
the artist. 

And then, in a gentler voice and with a pleasant 
smile on his thoughtful face, he continued: *It is 
true, old fellow, that you are treading on delicate 
ground ; but you have managed so as not to hurt me. 
Your inference was so reasonable that it would be 
ridiculous for me to resent it. Moreover, as you 
have just reminded me, you have revealed your very 
natural mistake under compulsion. However, since 
you have told me your error, I may as well set you 
right at once. Here, this paper will disabuse you. 
Look at it.' 

Whilst he spoke these words, Edward rose from 
Yob seat, went to a table which stood in a comer of 
the room, opened a writing-desk that rested on the 
table, and todk from a secret drawer the paper to 
which he called his friend's attention. 

Mr. Bupert Smith seldom blu^ed ; but an honest 
blush rose to his £EU)e as his eye feU upon the copy 
of the marriage certificate which Edward held in 
his hand. 

* See,' said the artist^ * it certifies tihe marriage of 
Edward StarHng and Jane Gordon. The marriage 
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was solemnized in the December of 1822, in a 
church that is scarce a stone's throw from this 
place — St. Andrew's church, Holbom Hill. I was 
bom in 1824, as you may prove by the parish 
register of St Brelade*s church. My mother died 
when I was a little child, and was buried in Jersey. 
Sometimes I try to persuade myself that I can 
remember her face, but my imagination is not 
strong enough to delude me into a belief that I can 
recollect her. She was a gentle, pious woman; 
Lisette Eenier is never happier than when she is 
talking about her old mistress's kindness to her.' 

Eupert was so embarrassed that for the moment 
he was at a loss for a reply. 

Seeing his confusion and wishing to lessen it, 
Edward resumed his seat, and continued talking 
about his mother in simple words and quiet tone, 
hoping to make his hearer at ease with the subject 
and with himself. 

' Jane Gordon was an orphan, the grandchild of a 
certain old Mrs. Jamieson, who used years syne to 
let lodgings in Ely Place. As a girl, Mrs. Jamieson 
had been a servant at Gamlinghay Court; and 
when in after years she lost her husband. Lady 
Starling, my great-grandmother, lent her money 
and set her up as a lodging-house keeper in Ely 
Place, which was in those days inhabited by a much 
better class of people than its present inhabitants. 
Jane Gordon's grandmother was therefore an old 
dependent on the family of Starling, and when my 
father and his brother visited town they often lodged 
in her house. In the days of his prosperity Colonel 
Starling, M.P. for Ardleigh, used to live in the 
Albany; but when the terrible crash came which 
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resulted in his ruin, he hid away from his creditors 
in his old quarters in Ely Place. It was there that 
he fell in love with my mother, and married her in 
St. Andrew's church the day before he left England 
for the last time. He and his young wife went 
abroad, spent a year in France, and then settled at 
St. Brelade's, Jersey, shortly before I was bom.' 

*Does old Sir Frank know that your father 
married her ? ' inquired Eupert. 

* Oh, yes ; my father made no secret of the affair 
to his family, at the time of its occurrence. You 
can easily understand that their pride was hurt by 
the alliance. They would have pardoned his mis- 
fortunes, and have thought it a mere trifle, if Colonel 
Starling had made Jane Gordon his mistress; but 
they never forgave him for bringing dishonour on 
Gtanlinghay by marrying the grandchild of their old 
servant. When my father settled in Jersey, Sir 
Frank allowed him an income of three hundred 
pounds a year, on condition that he lived out of 
England and ceased to bear his name. Of course 
my grandfather has never cared to communicate the 
fact of his unfortunate son's marriage to the com- 
pilers of genealogical dictionaries.' 

*Then, Ned, if your cousin Frank, the minor, 
were to die, you ' 

A shudder ran through Edward's frame as he 
completed the sentence, saying, * would be heir to a 
wealthy baronet, who is already in his eighty-sixth 
year. Yes, if my cousin — a boy whom I have never 
seen — ^were to die, I should in the ordinary course of 
events be, ere many years have passed, a baronet, 
and the representative of an ancient family.' 

*01d fellow,' said Eupert, after a pause, * since 
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that is your strange history why don't you let 
Mr. Newbolt know it ? Though he would refuse to 
give his daughter to Edward Smith, he might not 
think her ill-mated as the wife of Edward Starling. 
The name, without the baronet's style and title, is 
an honour,' 

For a minute Edward was silent, and then he 
answered, * I cannot tell my strange history to Mr. 
Newbolt, because I am bound by my word of honour, 
given deliberately to my grandfather, not to reveal 
it to any one under existing circumstances. Ee- 
member, I never breathed a syllable of it to you, 
until you had discovered the greater part of it with- 
out my assistance. My conscience does not reprove 
me for having shown you the evidence of my mother's 
marriage, and told you all, when I saw that you had 
discovered part. If my promise to my grandfether 
enjoined silence, filial duty commanded me to speak. 
I could not sufifer you to remain under a false 
impression with r^;ard to my mother; — ^yes, I feel 
that I have acted rightly.' 

* You always act rightly,' Bupert broke in, warmly. 
^ Then you will not hesitate to bind yourself to me 

with a promise now?*^ 

* I will promise anything you ask.' 

^ Give me your word, then, never to divulge my 
secret, the secret which you now share with me, to 
any human being, until you have my express per- 
mission to publish it to the world. Make me that 
promise ; I have a right to ask it of you.' 

* Of course, you may command my silence, Ned. 
I promise.' 

' Crive me your hand upon the compact,' said the 
artist, holding out his right hand. 
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Whereupon tlie two friends joined hands ; and as 
each held the other in his grasp, Edward said, ^There, 
let US speak no more about this matter just now. A 
day or so hence I will, perhaps, tell you why I am so 
earnest in exacting this promise. Dear Eupert, I am 
very glad we have one reserve less in our mutual 
confidence. I am well pleased that you know what 
you do know now.' 

Eupert's heart was a cold, sluggish heart (some- 
thing especial will ere long be told in the pages of 
this history about its slow, heavy pulses) ; but as he 
heard these last words, it beat one pulse faster than 
its wont, and felt a thrill of joy. * Yes,' his brain 
thought quickly, while his heart beat slowly ; ' con- 
fidence cannot be pulled out of a human heart by 
sheer brute force ; it must be delicately twisted out 
by the fore-finger and thumb.' 




CHAPTEE XLI. 

WHEREIN MR. RUPERT SMITH SEARCHES A MARRIAGE 
REGISTER. 

AD Mr. Eupert Smith been a common- 
place character, or had his interest in 
Edward been nothing more than the in- 
terest of ordinary friendship, he would 
have accepted the artist's account of his mother's 
marriage without hesitation. But Mr. Eupert Smith 
was by no means a common-place character, and his 
regard for Edward very widely diflfered from that 
afifectionate concern which most men feel in the 
welfare and actions of their intimate associates. It 
was not his wont to take statements on trust; and 
though he was deeply impressed by Edward's truth- 
fulness and unvarying honesty, he deemed it advisable 
to test the accuracy of his words, and ascertain be- 
yond all doubt the existence of the marriage certifi- 
cate of which he had seen a copy. Though the 
butterfly barrister was satisfied that Edward had 
spoken about his mother's marriage with his custo- 
mary good faith, it occurred to him as just barely 
possible that the marriage had really never taken 
place, and that Edward's version of the affair was 
simply a repetition of a plausible story, invented in 
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his latter days by Colonel Edward Starling, alias 
Captain Smith, of St. Brelade's, Jersey, and ingeni- 
ously supported by a spurious paper, fabricated by 
the same Colonel Edward Starling in imitation of 
an ordinary oflBcial copy of a marriage registration. 
The suspicion was characteristic of the mind in which 
it arose. 

Having entertained the hypothesis, Mr. Eupert 
Smith lost no time in inquiring how far his ingenious 
suggestion accorded with fact. 

On the morning following the conversation re- 
corded in the last chapter, he walked down Holbom 
Hill, and pausing under the wall of St. Andrew's 
churchyard pulled the bell of the parish-clerk's 
oflSce. 

* Are you the clerk of St. Andrew's ? ' he asked of 
an old man who answered the summons. 

* Yes, I am the clerk : but it's after oflSce hours.' 
'Indeed,' said Eupert, looking up at the clock 

over the church door, ' it is still mid-day — at least 
for the ordinary purposes of business.' 

*Ten minutes past two, anyhow,' responded the 
clerk, gruffly, * and I am not required to keep my 
office open after two. What may you want ? ' 

*I don't want to be married, or churched, or 
christened, or buried,' answered Mr. Eupert Smith, 
playftdly, taking out his watch and comparing its 
statement of the time with the account given by 
St. Andrew's clock. * I don't even want to have my 
banns published. Yes, your time is right.' 

* It will be all wrong if you keep me waitiag 
here.' 

* Can't you let me look at your register of mar- 
riages ? The search won't take me long.' 
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* Hours for searching registers, from nine a.m. till 
eleven a.m. ; fees paid in advance ; no copies allowed 
to be made except by me. Can't you see the 
board ? ' retorted the surly guardian of the temple 
and its archives, pointing to the notice-board aflSxed 
to the iron rails of the churchyard gate. ^If you 
like to come at the right time you can make a 
search — but all fees must be paid in advance.' 

'Then you can't oblige me,' returned Mr. Eupert 
Smith, smiling his most conciliatory smile, and 
speaking in his softest tone of courtesy, ' by letting 
me make the search to-day? My time is very 
valuable just now, for I am a business man, literally 
oppressed with business. And I have particular 
reasons for wishing to make this search myself.' 

* I can oblige you, but I shan't. I may oblige 
you, but I won't,' replied the clerk, preparing to 
shut the door of his office in the applicant's face. 
'Office hours is office hours, and duty is duty. 
There, you may as well go now, you're getting a 
crowd round you. If I went letting people make 
searches just at whatever times it pleased them, I 
should have a precious life of it with all the lawyer's 
clerks in London bothering me out of my wits. 
Oppressed with business I Ugh 1 I daresay you've 
got to work hard enough for five-and-twenty shillings 
a-week. I know you, bless you ; you can't get the 
better of me by flashing a gold watch in my face. 
Ugh! I was a copying clerk in Chancery Lane 
before I turned parish-clerk. Don't try any of that 
sawder with me.' 

Mr. Eupert Smith was delighted. 
That he, the superbly-attired dandy of the Temple 
and the Ehododendron Club, should be mistaken for 
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an attorney's clerk was an exquiate joke; and he 
enjoyed it. 

*Then you ahan^t oblige me,' he answered, putting 
his left foot over the threshold of the oflSce-door. 

* I don't mean to : there, get your foot out of the 
way, and let me close the door.' 

' Wait a minute, my dear friend. I must know 
more of you^ for you are a man made after my own 
heart. Look here, do you see this sovereign ? ' 

The parish clerk of St. Andrew's did see the 
sovereign; and the aspect of the coin caused him 
suddenly to change his tone and manner, and think 
that he had mistaken the character and condition of 
the applicant who had presumed to ring his bell at 
an un-official hour. 

*Pray come in, sir,' entreated the clerk, bowing 
low before the image of his gracious Queen. 'I 
meant no oflfence. The fact is, if I did not stand 
out for making the public come at the right time, I 
should never know when my day's work was dofie. 
But, of course, the public is one thing, gentlemen is 
another thing. Pray take a seat.' 
'■"'• As the clerk gave this explanation he admitted the 
visitor, and closed the door of his little den on the 
street-boys who had gathered round the entrance of 
the office. 

* Thank you, I can stand,' said Eupert, declining 
the invitation to occupy a chair. ^ Bring me your 
marriage register for 1822, and let me examine it for 
a few minutes. When I have satisfied my curiosity 
I'll give you the sovereign. You have the book in 
that strong case, I suppose.' 

In a trice the custodian of the St. Andrew's 
archives placed the volume before his client; and 
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for five minutes Mr. Eupert Smith amused himself 
with turning over the leaves and inspecting the 
entries of the record. 

' Good ; that's enough,' was his brief expression 
of satisfaction as he closed the register. ^I have 
seen enough.' 

The clerk rubbed his hands, the fingers of which 
itched for the coin that had been so temptingly held 
before his eyes. 

* Shall I make any copy ? ' inquired the official, 
faintness and tremor seizing his heart as he law his 
guest turn away from the table and move towards 
the door without making any sign that he intended 
to fulfil his part of the un-official arrangement. 

* No, I don't] want any copy, I thank you ; the 
testimony of my eyes is enough. I wish you a very 
good morning,' said Mr. Rupert Smith, raising his 
hat, and bowing with a pleasant mockery of polite- 
ness. 

^The sovereign, sir; you have forgotten to pay 
me.' 

^ Exactly, my good friend, I have forgotten to pay 
you. Occasionally my memory is very treacherous. 
The sovereign is in my pocket; and I cannot see 
much likelihood that it will find its way into yours. 
I feel for your disappointment, but comfort myself 
with a hope that it may teach you to be more obser- 
vant of office rules. You have been guilty of a grave 
breach of duty in allowing me to inspect that register 
at this late hour of the morning; and you have 
abused the trust placed in you by your employers in 
allowing me to search before I had paid the appointed 
fee. In consideration of the annoyance you are now 
experiencing, I will abstain from reporting your 
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conduct to the churchwaxdens ; but I most seriously 
urge upon you the necessity of being more careful 
for the future. Never, for any consideration what- 
ever, allow your registers to be searched out of the 
appointed hours; and always insist on payment in 
advance.' 

*You wont keep your word, then?' hissed the 
clerk, who had become pale with vexation and rage. 

^ My dear friend, I never keep my word when it 
answers my purpose to break it.' 

^ You are not a gentleman !' 

* It is quite needless for you to tell me so. An 
attorney's copying clerk, of course, is not a gentle- 
man. Good morning, my dear friend.' 

^ You are a cheat — a mere trumpery cheat.' 

^ I'm a cheat, my good fellow,' returned Mr. 
Eupert Smith, smiling, as he rose and put his hand 
on the latch of the outer door, ' unquestionably, for 
I have cheated you. But you wrong yourself as well 
as me by calling me a trumpery cheat. Eeflect for 
a moment : if I am a trumpery cheat, what a dull 
fellow you must be to let me outwit you! There, 
there, my poor man, don't be angry.' 

^ If ever you come here again,' screamed the old 
clerk, as Mr. Eupert Smith left the oflSice, closing 
the door after him. 

^ I'll come in oflSice hours, and pay in advance,' 
observed the barrister, popping his head back to 
finish the sentence, and give his adversary a parting 
smile of triumph. 

Having administered this last stab to the clerk of 
St. Andrew's parish, Mr. Eupert Smith twirled his 
cane over his head, adjusted his hat, surveyed his 
well-dressed figure in a mirror exposed for sale in an 
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upholsterer's shop, and then walked up the sunny 
side of Holbom and Oxford Street to the West-end 
of the town. 

* Well,' thought Mr. Eupert Smith, as he wended 
his way to the fashionable quarter, ' it did not cost 
me much money to settle that point, and it was 
capital fun getting the pull over that crusty old 
knave. On the whole, it is better fun to outwit a 
knave than to cheat an honest man. After picking 
a rogue's pocket one can walk away with a pleasant 
sense of having served the ends of retributive justice 
and helped the sacred cause of morality. Whew ! 
And so that marriage did take place ! There's no 
doubt that Ned's father actually married Jane Gordon 
in 1822. I know Colonel Edward Starling's signa- 
ture as well as I know my own, and I dare swear in 
any court of justice that the ^* Edward Starling " in 
the register was written by Ned's father. What could 
have induced him to marry his landlady's grand- 
daughter? Love? Fudge 1 I know a little too 
much of the late Colonel Edward Starling, alias 
Captain Smith, to deem him capable of pure afiFec- 
tion for a pretty cook-maid. Poor Ned, with his 
charming simplicity, may romance about the gay, 
devil-may-care gentleman who was the author of his 
existence; but I am rather too familiar with Captain 
Smith's early history to think as highly of him as Ned 
does. It is passing strange, though, that he should 
have married his landlady's grand-daughter, and that 
the elder of his sons should have perpetrated the 
same jolly. By Jove ! families have their charac- 
teristic weakness as well as their distinctive virtues ; 
and I suppiose a weakness for their landladies' grand- 
daughters is the distinctive frailty of the honourable 
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house of which T am an unacknowledged member. 
But I flatter myself I have a greater stock of prudence 
than fell to the lot of my immediate progenitor. 

* And so, Ned is next in succession to the title and 
estate after his dear cousin Frank. He has never 
seen Master Frank ; but I have. Last autumn two 
years, when curiosity, natural and becoming in Ned's 
friends, took me to Gramlinghay, I saw the youngster 
riding in the park ; and as I loitered under the trees 
I had a deliberate view of him. He is a well-looking 
boy (I don't believe a positively ugly Starling ever 
broke bread in Gramlinghay Court), but as for physical 
strength, he's a mere weed. It would not surprise 
me at all to hear that he had taken to consumption, 
and was making good speed to another world. And 
even if he wei'e as robust as a prize-fighter, his life 
would still be only one life, and a topple from a horse, 
an unlucky shot, or any one of a dozen other possible 
accidents, might put an end to it. Yes, as long 
as the boy remains unmarried and childless, Ned 
will have a good chance of stepping into England's 
aristocracy. By Jove! Sir Edward Starling, Bart., 
of Gramlinghay, Hampshire,, wouldn't have to ask 
twice, if he wished to pay his addresses to Miss 
Florence Newbolt. I am much mistaken if the noisy 
capitalist of Muswell Hill wouldn't be well pleased 
with such a match for his daughter. 

* One of these fine days I shall impart my discovery 
to Miss Gruerdon, of Hampton Coui-t, I wonder what 
she will say to my mysterious intercourse with Colonel 
Starling's son ? I wonder how she'll like to be told 
that the gay, dissipated soldier, who disdained to 
marry her, turned virtuous as he grew less prosperous, 
took to wife a cook-maid's daughter, and lived a model 

F 2 
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of domestic morality ever afterwards ? Could I make 
the announcement the means of screwing another 
bag of money out of dear Miss Gxierdon — ay ? Poor 
soul 1 I have nearly sucked her dry as it is ; but I 
have no one else to look to for a fresh sirpply of 
cash, and cash I must have. Heigho! what a 
nuisance it is that the law permits tradesmen to 
pester gentlemen for payment of those little sums, 
which always seem so little till the time comes when 
they must be settled ! Whether Ned goes to Eome, 
or sti<jks in Furnival's Inn, a terrible conviction is 
growing upon me that my best chance of an easy life 
for the next few years will be found in some land less 
insensible to my merits than this perfidious Albion. 
In fact, London is getting unpleasantly curious about 
me. The tailor in whom my soul delighted, and who 
had my most implicit confidence, gives me disquieting 
hints that his ignoble business cannot be carried on 
unless his patrons give him money as well as orders. 
And then, sooner or later, there'll be an explosion in 
Bristol Street. If Mr. Eupert Smith hadn't the 
courage of ten heroes in his one breast, he'd begin to 
droop his head and be despondent. But Mr. Eupert 
Smith's motto is " Not Dead Yet." 

' Ay, " Not Dead Yet." Before the game ends I'll 
make some startling strokes. Any how, if Ned knocks 
up in the social scale I shall mount with him. It's 
all in my favour that he's a stronger man than I took 
him for. Ten or eleven months since I remember 
saying to myself, ^' We pull in the same cranky boat, 
with just the same sort of broken oars." But^ by 
Jove, after all, we are not m the same boat, and we 
pull with very different oar 8.^ 




CHAPTEE XLII. 

edwakd's comforter. 

DWARD derived great comfort from the 
change which came over his intercourse 
with Eupert towards the close of May, 
1847. When they are in love, men act 
much after the fashion of women ; exercising a thou- 
sand queer artifices and innocent deceits to conceal 
their passion from general observers until they are 
at liberty to proclaim the attainment of their hopes 
to the whole world ; but suffering intense restlessness 
and fever if they have no particular friend to whom 
they can safely confide their sentimental longings. 
When Damon is in love, it is notable how his affection 
for Pythias rises to boiling point, and how greedily 
he seizes every occasion for boring Pythias about the 
goodness and grace, the wit and beauty of the young 
lady who, in spite of austere relations and unpro- 
pitious circumstances, is destined, sooner or later, 
to become Mrs. Damon. 

But Edward's wretched passion had sealed his lips 
to the one friend to whom he would have poured 
forth the story of his romantic distress, had he loved 
where he could hope to win. Could he have per- 
suaded himself that Flo might one day become his 
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wife, he would speedily have bound Eupert with a 
promise of inviolable secrecy, and then, after the 
wont of young lovers, have indulged in rhapsodical 
avowals of his hopes and fears. And even under the 
circumstances of his unhappy case, — from hinting at 
which, even to their mothers, most men would have 
been restrained by a sort of false shame, — he would 
gladly have sought the consolation of his friend's 
sympathy, if he had not satisfied himself that chivalric 
devotion to Flo commanded him to persevere in 
silence to his peculiar associate. 

* No,' he more than once said to himself, * I will 
never insult her by telling my miserable presump- 
tion to any living creature.' 

Some readers, perhaps, will regard these yearnings 
for sympathy in his sorrow as signs of weakness ; and 
perhaps they were consequences of an almost womanly 
gentleness that tempered the sterner stuff of his 
brave and manly nature. But if they were signs of 
weakness, the courage and firmness with which he 
opposed them were proofs of superior strength. 

The self-dependent course on which he had re- 
solved was taken from him. 

Even before he learnt that Eupert had for months 
been looking into his heart, and watching its action 
as a naturalist might observe the toil of bees working 
in a glass hive, John Buckmaster had detected his 
secret, and told him so. 

Of course Edward communicated to the old art- 
master his plan for studying at Eome. The same day 
which heard him lay the project before Mr. Newbolt 
and the sisters was also the day on which he made 
known the same intention to John Buckmaster. 

* This is not a new thought?' said John Buckmaster, 
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reusing himself in the bed to which he had been con- 
fined for several days by gout. 

^ No, not quite a new thought ; does it meet your 
approval ?' 

The old man was silent for a minute, during which 
he fixed his eyes intently on his pupil, gazing at him 
with an earnestness which caused the artist's heart to 
beat fast 

That gaze assured him that John Buckmaster was 
aware why he wished to leave England- 

*Yes, boy, it's a good excuse,' said the veteran, 
taking his eyes from the young artist, who had become 
pale with excitement. 

*You see that it is an excuse,' was Edward's 
answer. 

' They wont> — that's all you have to think about.' 

*If I could deceive you, sir, I wouldn't. But 
how have you learnt what I wished no one to 
suspect ? ' 

^An honest man's tongue will occasionally say 
what is untrue ; his face never.' 

* My tongue has only been silent ; — not un- 
truthful' 

* I have watched the lines come into your face, 
Edward,' returned the old man, slowly and sorrow- 
fully, ^the same lines that stole the roundness from 
my own, when I was juat your age. I knew from 
the first how it would be, must be. She is so very 
beautifiil ; and you are such a simple, good lad — 
and I brought you together.' 

*I had seen her before you ever introduced me 
to Mr. Newbolt. The mischief was done before I 
painted *^ For. Ever." ' 
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To whicli announcement, made for the purpose of 
lessening the veteran's sorrow, John Buckmaster 
replied by raising both his hands simultaneously 
from the coverlet of his bed, whilst a look of sudden 
surprise and eloquent significance took possession of 
his face. 

* You remember the likeness, Mr. Buckmaster ? I 
tried to disguise it as much as I could. You see, the 
fault is not yours.' 

* They suspect nothing ?' 

*It is impossible that they should suspect my 
madness.' 

' It isn't madness ; but you must call it so, — for 
there is no hope for you.' 

^ Let us say no more about it, sir,' replied Edward, 
gently taking his old master's hand, and striving to 
soothe him. ^It will comfort me to remember that 
you saw my anguish when no one else could see it ; 
and when I am at Rome I shall be all the happier 
for knowing that you think it best I should keep 
away from you for a time.' 

The two men said no more on the subject then ; 
but when Edward paid his next visit to the sick 
man's bedside, they talked more fully and calmly 
about the different roads on which they were about 
to travel ; the journey which the young artist was 
bent on making to the sacred city, the journey which 
the veteran knew he must soon make to the life that 
endures for ever. 

Hence it came to pass that, when Edward had 
taken Rupert into his confidence, he had two friends 
to whom he could speak freely of that great sorrow 
which covered him at the outset of life. 
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It would be hard to say from which of his two 
friends Edward derived the greater comfort. 

To both he was equally communicative on the 
subject of his hopeless love for Flo. 

But to Eupert he imparted many particulars of 
his personal history with which he did not care to 
trouble his old master's closing days. 

With some of these particulars of Edward's per- 
sonal history it is necessary that readers should be 
made acquainted. 




CHAPTER XLIIL 

edwahd's promise to his father. 

[|HE young artist not only drew closer to his 
friend, but conceived for him an afifection 
widely different from the regard which he 
had previously borne him. Hitherto, they 
had been constant companions ; the younger looking 
up to the elder with trust and generous admiration, 
but still forbearing to admit him to the inmost 
chambers of his heart. Intercourse may have many 
degrees of intimacy ; and though at an early date of 
their acquaintance Rupert had gained access to an 
inner circle of Edward's life, it was not till the sum- 
mer of 1847 that he hriew hvm thoroughly. It is 
possible for a man to cherish for one of his own sex 
love passing the love of woman ; and from the night 
which heard the artist confess to the barrister his 
passion for Florence Newbolt, Edward for many 
days felt for Rupert that extreme and most ardent 
devotion. 

Outwardly, and inwardly also in a slight degree, 
Rupert at the same time changed his attitude to 
John Buckmaster's pupil. For four years the dandy 
of the Temple had assumed an air of superiority and 
a tone of protection to the young painter, bestowing 
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lavish praise on his artistic labours, and encouraging 
him to strive for the highest honours of his profes- 
sion ; but on all subjects distinct from art, treating 
him as a simple, unsophisticated lad, and condescend- 
ing to his ignorance of the world. . In fact, Rupert 
had exercised over Edward that control which very 
young men often submit to from those who are their 
seniors by a few years ; and Edward, recognising 
with characteristic modesty, and also with character- 
istic loyalty of nature over-estimating the qualities 
in which he was his friend's inferior, had been well 
pleased to regard him, on certain points, as a Mentor 
and patron. But at the date now under considera- 
tion Rupert laid aside this tone of inoflfensive pa- 
tronage, and made Edward understand that hence- 
forth they were to live together on terms of perfect 
equality. Nor was this alteration of Rupert's manner 
merely a subtle and insincere artifice. As readers 
already know, the flippant sceptic could admire in 
others the virtues in which he was himself signally 
deficient, and pay homage to goodness which he had 
no intention of emulating ; and no more than bare 
justice is rendered to a nature at one time not 
inordinately wicked, when it is stated that he could 
feel genuine reverence for the moral grandeur of his 
friend, who was prepared to face life-long sorrow 
rather than abuse the trust of an insolent though cor- 
dial patron. In this sentiment of admiration for what 
he was pleased to term * Ned's sublime folly,' Rupert 
was thoroughly honest to himself; but it was no less 
a fact that, in allowing the sentiment to become 
apparent, he was less anxious to mitigate his friend's 
anguish by generous sympathy than bent on gaining 
a stronger influence over him. 
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The completeness of the confidence which Edward 
now began, and for a considerable time continued, to 
place in his friend will be best shown by reporting 
part of a conversation which they held in the June 
of 1847> as it will not only display the artist's per- 
fect trust in Eupert's honour, but will also put 
readers in possession of certain facts intimately con- 
nected with the later events of this history. 

^ I knew nothing about my dear father's family,' 
said Edward, sitting down in his customary chair in 
the studio after he had trimmed the lamp which was 
burning on the table, * and almost nothing of his 
history till the year in which he died. It is near 
midnight; — is it too late for me to begin a long 
story?' 

' Gro on, man. I'll begin a fresh cigarette first ; 
there, talk away.' 

* For more than two years before his death my 
dear father was aware that the mischief was in pro- 
gress which would certainly bring him to the grave. 
When you and I went to Jersey together he already 
regarded himself as a doomed man. Indeed, on the 
day before our arrival at St. Brelade's Dr. Anstruther, 
the chief of the St. HeKer's physicians, had told him 
that he discerned in him the first symptoms of a 
malady that invariably proved fatal,, although its 
course was often tedious. But though my father 
was well aware of his state, he forbore to impart 
the truth to me. In the spring of 1845, however, 
I learnt that he did not hope to live for many 
months. You remember that I spoke to you about 
his alarming condition when I returned to town (at 
his urgent request) in the April of that year. At 
that time I knew that he was Sir Frank Starling's 
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younger son. In May I went back to St. Brelade's, 
and before the end of the month my dear father 
was dead.' 

^ I remember.' 

* In those last days of his life he told me how 
he had arranged his private afiFairs. Of wealth, he 
had little to leave behind him. The income of :6300 
per annum which my grandfather allowed him 
throughout the years of his residence in Jersey had 
been almost always expended on my education and his 
own simple wants ; but he hud contracted no debts 
since settling in the island, and was a little more than 
a hundred pounds in advance of the world. " So, my 
poor boy," he said to me, "when you have laid me 
in the grave there will be but a slender sum for 
your pocket. May God help you in your struggle 
with life I Thank the Father of all us poor erring 
creatures, you have sound health and honest inten- 
tions. I wish I could do something for poor Lisette. 
You may not let her old age be one of want, if you 
are in a position to help her ; for she nursed your 
mother in her dying illness, tended you with true 
woman's affection when you were a little fellow, and 
has been a devoted servant to me throughout the 
long years of my exile and ignominy. She has 
contrived to save a few pounds from her wages ; and 
poor people can live on very little in this place ; but 
still I am terribly afraid she will be pinched when I 
am gone, unless you can make her an occasional 
present." 

' Of course he knew there was no need for him to 
point out more particularly my duty to Lisette ; and 
wishing to set his mind at ease on this point, I 
answered, "Father, I shall not turn my back on 
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Jersey until I have provided for Lisette Eenier. I 
shall not want the few pounds you leave behind you, 
and I shall invest them in an annuity for Lisette's 
benefit. Thank God, the education which you have 
given me and my sound constitution preserve me 
from anxiety for the future. So don't trouble your- 
self about Lisette. She shall be taken care of." 
Lord ! Eupert, this simply promise of mine touched 
him so deeply that the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
His generous nature always made him exaggerate 
the goodness of others, and attribute all kinds of 
virtue to the most ordinary people — all kinds of 
merit to the most ordinary acts. I won't repeat to 
you all the eulogies and extravagant expressions of 
gratitude which he poured upon me; of course I 
knew how little I deserved them; if I had not known 
how to account for them by reference to his own 
simple goodness they would have humiliated me. 

^When we had arranged about Lisette, he gave 
me a letter, addressed to Sir Firank Starling, Bart., 
Gramlinghay Court, Hampshire. It was a sealed 
letter, but he told me about its contents, saying, 
" Ned, take this letter, and as soon as the breath is 
out of my body, post it. From it my father and 
mother (they are both very old) will learn that I am 
no more, and that I have left a son whom I commend 
to their care. God pardon me for all the trouble, 
and anguish, and shame I have caused them I At 
one time I thought them stem and cruel to me ; but 
I now see the error of my ways, and with sincere 
humility I confess my faults, implore them to be 
merciful to my memory, and entreat them to be- 
friend you. You may not expect much from them, 
Ned; for your father was a bad son — a very diflferent 
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son from you; but I feel sure they will help you 
with a start-off in life." Then, Eupert, he went on to 
tell me how when he first came of agQ there had 
been a misunderstanding and a law-suit, growing out 
of an old family quarrel, two generations old, between 
his trustees under a great-uncle's will, and his father 
who had advanced a claim to a part of the trust pro- 
perty. The decisions of the Court of Chancery were 
against Sir Frank's claim ; and the result was that 
the father conceived a dislike for the son, when the 
latter was still a very young man. My uncle sided 
with Sir Frank ; so, through no fault of his, my poor 
father, at the outset of life, was t)n cold terms, though 
not at open variance, with his father, mother, and 
brother. He was greatly to be pitied. Entering the 
army, he lived expensively with the officers of a 
crack regiment; and when he retired from the service, 
after the battle of Waterloo, he retained only the 
wreck of the property about which there had been 
the unfortunate law-suit. To retrieve his injured 
fortunes, he, as many honourable gentlemen have 
foolishly done, embarked in speculations, was led by 
clever knaves into bubble companies, and so came the 
crash about which I have told you already. Then it 
was that Sir Frank and his wife and elder son broke 
with him ; refused to receive him at Gramlinghay, or 
recognize him in the world. They had never cor- 
dially liked him since the close of the Chancery suit ; 
he had displeased them by spending lavishly his 
great-uncle's estate ; they had resented what they 
termed the disgrace which he had brought on the 
family by publicly entering into commercial under- 
takings ; they were furious with indignation when he 
was gazetted a bankrupt But very likely they would 
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have come together again, had it not been for his 
matriage with my mother, who was only a slight 
degree above the rank of a servant. As my dear 
father told the story to me, he strove to take all the 
blame to himself, and tried to persuade me that his 
relations had not been at all in fault. But, making 
allowance for his generous readiness to take the 
misconduct of others on his own shoulders, I saw that 
throughout his ill-starred course imprudence had 
been his worst, his only failing. 

* He saw that I took this view of the case, and 
would take no other. But my faith and pride in 
him did not seem to comfort him. Clearly he was 
afraid that my keen sense of his wrongs, and of the 
harshness — aye, the injustice — ^with which he had 
been treated by his nearest relations, would cause 
me to bear myself haughtily and offensively to them, 
if they offered to recognise me.' 

' "Dear boy,'" he said, earnestly, ^'make me a solemn 
promise." 

* " Father," I answered, without caution, " I will 
promise whatever you wish." 

' ^*If your grandfather and grandmother should 
consent to see you, be dutiful, respectful, and con- 
ciliating to them. Let no allusions of theirs to my 
early indiscretions or later misdeeds draw from you 
an irritable speech, or even a defence of my conduct. 
Whatever they may say to you, bear patiently with 
them ; remembering that they are very old people, 
and that they are my father sind mother. I owe 
them a vast debt of duty, of duty never rendered 
when it was in my power to do so, which I can never 
pay. Dear boy, take that debt of mine upon you, 
and pay it to the utmost farthing. Whatever favours 
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they offer you, accept them, without regard to the 
manner in which they are conferred. Eeceive what- 
ever they may be pleased to give, however much 
your pride and your love of me may inspire you to 
•reject their aid. And whatever they may require you 
to da in regulating your future course, obey them, — 
unless they ask you to relinquish your chosen pro- 
fession. I do not ask you to surrender art, if they 
should ask you to adopt another calling ; but what- 
ever else they may demand of you, obey them. That 
is what I ask of you^ Give me your promise." 

* **^I have already promised, father," I answered, 
with an effort. 

* " Thank God ! '* replied my father ; " I can rely 
on you. Your word will never be broken, to me or 
any man." 

* A day or two later he said to me, *^ My only 
brother died three years since, but he left an only 
son, who will, should he outlive my father, succeed 
to the estates and title. Still, with only one life 
between you and the succession, it is not improbable 
that you may one day be the representative of an 
ancient family, which has few descendants on the 
face of the earth. If you should ever become Sir 
Edward Starling, of Gamlinghay Court, Ned, pay 
whatever debts your father owes to tradesmen in 
London and elsewhere.. My bankruptcy has given 
me legal quittance of their claims ; but there are 
firms in London who supplied me with necessaries 
whilst I lived in London between 1815 and 1822, 
and I should like you to repay them what they lost 
by me. Of course the liabilities of those wretched 
companies which ruined me, and which have long 
since been swept away, will be no concern of yours. 

VOL. II. a 
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I only ask you to do what is just to my old trades- 
men and their representatives. Should you ever 
want to learn about my pecuniary affairs prior to 
my residence here, Mr. Purfleet, of Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, of the firm of Purfleet, Herring, and Small- 
croft, can give you all the information you require. 
Write that down now." 

* The next few days my dear father spent in read- 
ing and prayer. Mr. Dupuis, the Vicar of St. 
Brelade's, was very kind to him, and visited him 
daily during the last weeks of his illness. Then the 
end came ; and we buried him by the side of my 
mother. 

* On the evening of his death I walked down to 
St. Helier's and posted the letter to my grandfather. 
While I was absent from St. Brelade's, dear Lisette 
watched by the silent bed. 

* At the close of the third day I received a letter 
from my grandfather. Here it is. I will read it to 
you. 

* " Sir Frank Starling, Bart., of Gramlinghay 
Coiu-t, presents his compliments to Mr. Edward 
Smith, and begs to state that he has read and paid 
due attention to the letter written to Sir Frank by 
Mr. Edward Smith's father. Sir Frank Starling 
begs also to thank Mr* Edward Smith for the brief 
announcement of the day and hour at which his 
father expired. 

^ ** Sir Frank Starling has dispatched a messenger 
to his solicitor, Mr. Purfleet, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
requesting that gentleman to hasten to Jersey, and, 
if possible, be present at the funeral of Mr. Edward 
Smith's father. As Mr. Purfleet is at this present 
moment at Southampton, attending to Sir Frank 
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Starling's aflFairs, he will most likely be able to reach 
Jersey in time to witness the interment. As it is de- 
sirable that Mr. Purfleet should inspect the body of 
Mr. Edward Smith's father, deceased, Sir Frank Star- 
ling would wish Mr. Edward Smith to make arrange- 
ments so that the inspection may be made. Of 
course, should it be beyond Mr. Purfleet's power to 
cross from Southampton to the island in time for a 
funeral arranged in the ordinary manner. Sir Frank 
Starling will not require the corpse to be viewed by 
his soKcitor. 

^"May, 1845. 

* ** Gramlinghay Court, Hants." 

* Look at the handwriting, Rupert. The old age 
of the writer is apparent in it ; so is his stem, selfish, 
unrelenting nature. No word, you see, of sorrow for 
his son's death ; not even an acknowledgment that 
the dead man was his son. He wrote to Mr. Edward 
Smith about Mr. Edward Smith's father, deceased ; 
not to his grandson, about the death of that grand- 
son's beloved father. Can you imagine anything 
more brutal, Rupert ? 

* ** Accept a favour from the man who could write 
me that letter ! " I thought, a,nd fierce, bitter, angry 
feelings filled me, making every nerve in my body 
tingle with rage, as I paced up and down the garden 
of our little cottage, by turns glancing at the stormy 
bay, and then looking up at the window of the 
chamber in which my dear father had found his last 
rest. I must have turned my eyes up to that window 
many scores of times before I recalled the promise 
my father had exacted from me, to bear myself 
patiently and meekly to Sir Frank and Lady Star- 
ling, to take up his debt of filial duty to them, and 

o 2 
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pay it to the uttermost farthing — ^however harsh and 
insolent those unnatural creditors might be. 
' I remembered my promise ; and I kept it.' 

* You saw Sir Frank ? you saw him at Gramlinghay ? 
I think you told me so the other day.' 

* I did : listen, and I'll tell you in what manner I 
was invited to Gramlinghay, and how I was received 
there.' 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



PUBFLEETj OF "PURFLEET, HERRING, AND SMALLCROFT." 




dear father,' continued Edward, *was 
buried on the sixth day after his death. 

' On the evening before the funeral I 
was standing in the garden of the old 
cottage, counting the slow, wretched moments. The 
Southampton boat had, I knew, arrived at St. 
Helier's, and already, since the entrance of the 
steamer into the harbour, the time necessary for the 
drive from the town to St. Brelade's church had 
twice passed by. I wished to take my last look at 
my father's face ; and yet, before I put him out of 
human sight for ever, I wished my grandfather's 
solicitor to make his official inspection of the dead 
man. The recollection of my promise that I would 
in all things do my utmost to comply with my 
grandfather's wishes decided me to give the man of 
business every chance of executing his client's com- 
mission. But Lisette Benier and I had agreed that, 
unless Mr. Purfleet arrived in the course of another 
hour, we had better wait for him no longer, but 
complete our arrangements for the interment, which 
was to take place at an early hour on the following 
morning. 
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* While I was thus waiting impatiently in the 
garden, a fly drove up the St. Helier's road, and 
stopped at the gate within a yard of the spot where 
I happened to be standing. From this carriage a 
gentleman descended. 

* " I think this is the house you want, sir," said 
the driver to his passenger. 

* " It is," answered the gentleman ; " I told you 
I should know the cottage as soon as I saw it. 
That will do. You can wait here; for I shall 
return to St. Helier's to sleep." 

* I had no doubt that the gentleman was Mr. 
Purfleet; and the words which he spoke to the 
flyman made an impression on me, as I learnt from 
them that, though I had never seen him (as far as I 
could remember), he had at some former time been 
in my father's home. Moreover, the thought at that 
same moment flashed upon me that my father had 
referred me to Mr. Purfleet for information about 
his debts to London tradesmen. The recollection of 
this fact, combined with the traveller's knowledge 
of the cottage, caused me to feel towards him more 
as though he was my father's friend than Sir Frank 
Starling's solicitor. When the mind is excited by 
grief it takes notice of trifles, and reasons upon 
them with more than customary quickness. More- 
over, the stranger's voice, although I had only heard 
him address a few words to the driver, struck me as 
a pleasant, honest voice. 

* Coming out from the shrubs that concealed me 
from his view when he first drove up to the gate, I 
accosted him, saying 'that I presumed he was Mr» 
Purfleet. 

' " That is my name, sir ; and I suppose I have 
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the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Edward Smith,'* 
he answered. 

* On my replying in the aflBrmative, he continued, 
" I need not then inform you that I am here at the 
request of my client Sir Frank Starling, of Gam- 
linghay* But I have a better title to be here, at 
this sad time. In old times I was your father's 
friend; and though I was compelled in my pro- 
fessional character to oppose him in later years on 
business questipns, I believe he always bore me a 
friendly feeling. Allow me the honour of shaking 
my old friend's son by the hand." 

* He was a small, well-shaped, formal man ; 
dressed in mourning ; and advanced in years, 
though not what could be called an old man. His 
features were regular and expressive of energy ; and 
his manner was very quiet suad polite, notwithstand- 
ing its stiffness and air of command. His hair was 
grey almost to whiteness ; and there was a blemish 
in his face by which any one who had once scanned 
his appearance could have identified him afterwards. 
The skin of his eye-brows was darkened with a 
purple discoloration, which was visible through the 
white hairs, and had a disagreeable effect. 

* I led him straight to my father's room, saying 
that^ as Sir Frank Starling wished him to see my 
fifiither^s lifeless body, he had better inspect it at 
once. 

* " True," he answered, with a nervous shudder, 
" I had better discharge that painful duty without 
delay." 

* When he stood over my father's coffin I saw that 
he turned pale, and that tears were in his eyes. 

' " That will do ; come away, my dear young 
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friend," lie said to me kindly, turning from the 
coffin after a minute's silent observation of the quiet 
face. 

* We descended to the parlour, and when we had 
entered that room, he said, "Poor fellow, he looks 
just as he did when I first knew him. He was a 
year or two my junior. Ah, he was a fine fellow, 
and a year er two my junior. Time flies fast, 
Mr. Edward; ere long I shall be an old man: 
and I had better prepare for my last end." 

* He was evidently so much moved by what he 
had seen, and I was so stirred by his emotion and 
unobtrusive sympathy with my sorrow, that, after 
we had exchanged a few more sentences, I broke 
down, and said, "Sir, I feel that I have wronged 
you in my thoughts. Sir Frank Starling wrote 
me such a cruel, harsh, brutal letter that I was 
prepared to receive you as an enemy; but I see 
my mistake, and beg you to pardon me." 

' " Oh, he wrote to you harshly, did he ? You 
must try not to mind that," he answered. 

* " Look at the letter," I replied, giving him Sir 
Frank's note. 

* He took the paper and read it. When he had 
mastered its contents he returned it to me, in his 
most formal manner, saying, " It is a mere business 
statement. Of course it pained you, knowing as 
you do the relationship between yourself and the 
writer. Business statements are necessarily devoid 
of fine feeling." 

* " They need not be brutal," was my response. 

* " Sir Frank Starling is my client," he returned, 
coldly and cautiously. " If I agreed with your esti- 
mate of his letter, it would ill become me to say so." 
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* I felt he was right, and that in asking him to 
express censure of his client's conduct I had done 
wrong, I felt this and told him so. 

* " Let us say no more about Sir Frank Starling," 
he replied, with an increasing air of caution, to my 
apology ; " and as I have transacted my most painful 
business, let me take my leave for the present. You 
will allow me to call on you to-morrow." 

* " Certainly," I answered. " The funeral will be at 
ten o'clock ; after the interment I shall be happy to 
see you." 

* " May I not," he inquired, making me a stiff 
bow, **be allowed to pay your father the last tribute 
of respect ? If you would permit me to follow him to 
the churchyard I should like to do so. There was 
never a period in your father's life, Mr. Edward, 
when I was not proud to call him mj friend ; and 
on all occasions when it was possible for me to 
interfere in his behalf with Sir Frank, I en- 
deavoured to remove the obstacles to his return to 
Gramlinghay." 

' Of course I invited him to attend the funeral ; 
and when I had done so he left me for the night. 

* On the following morning we laid my dear 
father in St. Brelade's churchyard ; Mr. Dupuis per- 
formed the sacred service ; Lisette Eenier walked 
by my side from the cottage to the grave, and 
behind us were Mr. Purfleet and Dr, Anstruther; 
and when I turned away from the holy ground, I 
saw that some of the village boatmen, to whom 
father was in the habit of talking and showing kind- 
ness, had of their own accord joined the procession. 

* In the afternoon I had another interview with 
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Mr. Purfleet, and told him that I should wait in 
Jersey for ten days to dispose of my father's effects 
and make arrangements for Lisette Renier's comfort. 
When he took leave of me, he said that he should 
see Sir Frank Starling on his way from South- 
ampton to London, and that in all probability I 
should hear from my grandfather in the course of a 
week. Mr. Purfleet also told me he had paid three 
visits to my father at St. Brelade's ; and he gave me 
many particulars about my dear father's early em- 
barrassments, with which I need not trouble you at 
present. 

' The next morning, at an early hour, Mr. Purfleet 
returned to England by the Southampton steamer. 

* I had little trouble in transacting the business 
which detained me in Jersey. With the assistance 
of a St. Helier's lawyer I obtained legal possession 
of my father's effects ; a St. Helier's broker bought 
the furniture of the cottage, with the exception of 
the articles which Lisette wished to retain for her 
own use; and after defraying the expenses of the 
funeral, and setting apart a small sum for a memorial 
stone, which I directed a St. Helier's mason to place 
at the head of my father's tomb, I bought with the 
residue of the estate an annuity for Lisette in the 
Jersey* States Insurance Office. Then I said farewell 
to Mr. Dupuis, Dr. Anstruther, Lisette, ajad the old 
boatmen. My Jersey life was at an end ; and I re- 
turned to England.' 

A pause. 

* If I remember, Ned,' observed Rupert, * you 
returned to Jersey for a day or two in the autumn 
of 1845 ?' 
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* Yes, for forty-eight hours ; just to satisfy myself 
that Lisette was happy and comfortable with her 
relations, with whom she had gone to live in St. 
Saviour's parish. Poor dear creature, she was quite 
happy, very grateful to me, and full of praises for 
my dear father's memory. But since then I have 
not visited the island. Before I go to Rome, how- 
ever, I mean to take another look at Lisette and 
St. Brelade's churchyard.' 

* But did you not hear from your grandfather soon 
after your father's funeral ?' 

* To be sure I did ; I will tell you.' 

Bringing out a second letter from his breast- 
pocket, Edward continued, * I took these memorials 
of my intercourse with my grandfather from my desk 
this afternoon, intending to show them to you to- 
night. Here is my second letter from Sir Frank 
Starling.' 

The epistle which was exhibited ran thus : 

* Sir Frank Starling has seen Mr. Purfleet;, who 
renders a satisfactory account of his journey to 
Jersey, and is of opinion that an interview between 
Sir I^Vank Starling and his grandson Edward would 
be desirable. 

* Sir Frank Starling therefore will receive his 
grandson, Edward, at Gamlinghay Court, on any 
morning during the course of next week which may 
be most convenient to the arrangements of the latter. 
If Sir Frank Starling is favoured with a letter from 
his grandson, he will reply to it without delay. 

* Gamlinghay Court, Hants, June 5, 1845.' 

* Umph I ' said Eupert, lajdng down the letter, 
when he had read it, * it is stiff and stately ; but it 
is better in tone than epistle No. 1.' 
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* Exactly ! but the writer takes care to show that 
the alteration of tone is in consequence of his solici- 
tor's representations.' 

« Go on, Ned.' 



CHAPTEB XLV. 



Edward's interview with his grandfather. 




OE the first time in my life I made the 
voyage from St. Helier's to Southampton. 
Previously it had been my custom to take 
the boat for Weymouth or the Thames. 
I think that painful associations with his native 
county must have made my dear father disapprove 
of the proposals I more than once made to cross 
from the island to Hampshire ; anyhow I had more 
than once expressed a wish to look at Southampton, 
but had never acted on the wish, out of respect to 
my father, who always produced arguments against 
the Southampton route, whenever it was in my mind 
to take it. 

* Having taken up my quarters at the George Inn, 
Southampton, I wrote to my grandfather, stating 
that I should be happy to comply with his invitation, 
and visit Gamlinghay at any time most convenient 
to him. Here is his answer :' 

* Sir Frank Starling will make arrangements to 
receive his grandson on Friday next. If the latter 
will take the coach to Stevenbridge, which leaves 
Southampton daily at seven o'clock a.m., and passes 
through Stevenbridge at eleven o'clock a.m., he will 
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be able to reach Gramlinghay by twelve o'clock, at 
which hour Sir Frank will be disengaged. 

* Mr. Edward Smith will be kind enough to send 
a line by return of post, saying if this arrangement 
will suit him, in which case Sir Frank Starling will 
send a carriage to Stevenbridge to meet the coach. 

* Sir Frank Starling regrets to say that his inter- 
view with his grandson must be brief, and that he 
cannot oflfer him a bed at Gramlinghay. 

* Gramlinghay Court, June, 1845.' 

* What a droll old boy 1' exclaimed Rupert. * His 
letters are stunning fun ! ' 

* They are not more eccentric than the man 
himself.' 

* Be respectful to your grandsire,' laughed the 
butterfly barrister. * I may laugh at him, for I am 
not a Starling ; I am only a plebeian Smith.' 

*It was a superb, glorious morning on which I 
journeyed by coach from Southampton to Steven- 
bridge. I believe Hampshire is universally allowed 
to be one of the grandest counties of England. The 
variety and loveliness of its scenery — bold, bleak 
wolds; lonely sheep-walks; ancient forests; cathe- 
drals, churches, and colleges ; noble coast ; and 
richly-timbered districts, every nook of which has its 
gem of a ruin — justify the pride which Hampshire 
men feel in their own particular region of old 
England. In the earlier part of the journey the 
road ran over hill-sweeps, from which enormous 
breadths of land were visible, and where a fresh, 
bracing air — fresh and bracing though it was the 
air of a southerly wind, warmed by a hot summer's 
sun — played merrily over green corn-fields and 
undulating downs; but as the coach worked on 
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towards Stevenbridge, we came into a district of 
smaller inclosures, and less grand but not less 
beautiful landscapes. Stevenbridge is an antique, 
sleepy, quaint little town; with a picturesque old 
market-square, and a population of three or four 
thousand inhabitants, whose voice is heard in Par- 
liament through a member of their own selection. 
The coach changed horses at the chief inn of the 
borough ; and when I alighted at the tavern door, 
I saw the dog-cart which my grandfather had sent 
over from Gramlinghay for my accommodation. 

*The drive from Stevenbridge to Gamlinghay 
Court lay through a neighbourhood which less than 
three centuries since was a royal forest ; but now it 
is portioned out into fat farms, and abounds with 
pleasant villages. The tourist comes upon few 
traces of the time when cruel forest laws were all 
that it knew of human government. Ancient trees, 
that have borne sun and wind and rain for hundreds 
of years, still throw shade over the tortuous lanes ; 
and belts of gigantic timber, relics of the old forest, 
skirt the parks and mansions of the gentry. I have 
also read in a Tourists' Guide to Hampshire, that, 
throughout the district, there are preserved in the 
peasants' cottages traditions of the wild deeds and 
stem punishments of the deer-stealers. But these 
traditions and the old trees are, I imagine, the only 
vestiges of the life round Gamlinghay in the days 
when might was right. 

* Once upon a time Gamlinghay Court was a royal 
hunting seat. Kings and their friends used to come 
there for the pleasures of the chase ; and though the 
house has been altered and added to, pulled down in 
parts, and in other parts rebuilt, it still retains some- 
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thing of its old feudal character. It is an irregu- 
larly-shaped, rambling place ; red brick on one side, 
and grey stone on another; an old tower in the 
midst of its confusion, and a frontage in the most 
atrocfous style of eighteenth century architecture. 
An art-critic would find much to groan and sneer at 
in the house; but the people round Gramlinghay 
are very proud of the place, which has its good 
pomts, without a dtoubt. The timber of the park is 
magnificent; and under the broad branches of its 
vast halls of leafy canopy, and on the green turf 
between lines of majestic avenues, I saw herds of 
red and dun deer, descendants of the same stags and 
does which kings hunted with hounds, and deer- 
stealers slaughtered with cross-bow and knife, in the 
far distant ages. You'H laugh at me, Eupert, when 
I confess that, as I sat on Sir Frank's dog-cart, and 
was driven by the old coachman through the park, 
I felt a glow of patrician pride, that was very absurd 
in a poor artist who knew well that he was regarded 
as an awkward disgrace to the family of the Star- 
lings by the owner of that proud domain. Now, do 
not laugh at me.' 

*NGt just now: I'll liaugh at you to-morrow,' 
answered Eupert. * For the present it is enough for 
me to listen, old boy. Go on to the grandfather.' 

* He received me in a room which, from the num- 
ber of books with which it was lined, I suppose is 
called the library of Gamlinghay Court. It was a 
lofty room ; and though it was a bright June day, 
there was a fire blazing in the fire-place. Sitting in 
an easy chair, close to this roaring fire, was an old 
man — who had so little resemblance to my father, 
that I should not, even in that room, have thought 
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him my grandfather, had not the servant who an- 
nounced me addressed him as ' Sir Frank.' He was 
dressed, as if he were on the point of going out for 
a walk, in a long, closely buttoned, snufif-coloured 
coat, broad-brimmed hat (like a quaker's), drab 
breeches, and gaiters. He was gloved, and he held 
in his right hand a spudded stick — just such a stick 
as a farmer might use. Something taller, even in 
his old age, than my father, Sir Frank is above 
the average height, and he must once have been a 
good-looking man ; but his appearance did not 
lessen the dislike I had for him before I saw him. 
It was clear that he was a remarkably vigorous man, 
for his very advanced years. His dark eyes were 
keen and bright, they were almost as piercing as 
Mr. Newbolt's eyes ; and they blazed out, like Mr. 
Newbolt's, from beneath prominent and hairy brows ; 
but in all other respects he was a complete counter- 
part to my patron. He was slight in frame, and so 
thin in his face that I might almost call it emaci- 
ated ; and, as he had not a single hair of whisker or 
moustache, the bareness of his lantern-jaws and 
sharp visage had the eflfect of caricature. There 
was something unusual in his complexion, which was 
a sort of dusky flesh tint, tawny, but not exactly 
bronzed, and of one uniform hue at every point of 
his singular countenance. His forehead and lips 
had the same dull, bloodless, brown tint as his 
sunken cheeks and the long thin lips, which fitted 
closely to a set of teeth which were as white as a 
girl's. You see, the difference between his appear- 
ance and my father's was great; still there was a 
slight family resemblance between his profile and 
my dear father's. 

VOL. II. H 
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' When I was announced as " Mr. Smith " by the 
feoknan, my grandfather did not rise to welcome me. 
He remained in his easy-chair, sitting bolt ujuight, 
and eyeing me keenly. I felt indignant at this want 
of courtesy to a guest whom he had bidden to his 
hbuse. But I had entered Gramlinghay with the 
re^lution to bear in mind tile promise whidbi I had 
laade to my fatha:, and I was determined to bear 
without resentment any afifront that might be put 
upon me. Of course, I would ra;ther have gone 
straight to London without making my grandfather'^ 
acquaintance. I had no affection for him, no curiosity 
to see him. Any assistance he might offer me I had 
decided to accept out of respect to my Other's wishes, 
but my pride made me hope that he would not proffer 
me help or countenance of any kind. 

* The servant having retired, and closed the door, 
my grandfather spoke. 

^ " You'll excuse my not rising, for I am an old 
man," he said, in a firm voice, which, though it had 
the sharpness, was altogether free from the weakness, 
of very advanced years. 

* ** Pray do not apologise, Sir Frank ; it is quite 
unnecessary for you to do so," I answered. 

* Eaising his spud-stick, and pointing with it to a 
chair, he continued, *^ Take that seat there, I wish to 
look at you. You'll excuse my not offering you my 
hand. I never give my hand unless my heart goes 
with it. I trust you have no objection to honesty." 

* " I am an honest man myself," I replied, taking 
the seat indicated. 

* " A hoy I you mean," he retorted, contemptuously. 
" How old are you ?" 

* "Twenty-one!" 



* •' Umph ! then you are a man in a certain sense. 
Mt. Purfleet tells me that your father informed yc«i 
of your relatioiiiship to me some months before his 

^"^ Mr. ftit«eet toW you the truth, sir." 

' " But until your Mher then told you abotit hia 

bii?ai> you vrete ignorant of the fact that yoa were 

my graadson, ay ?*' 

** ** Aiid n<ow you expect Me to do something for 
you." 

^ "I expetJt no such thing." 

' •^Pish ! Don't stsand on your dignity and quibble 
about words like an attorney's clerk. You hope that 
ril give you a start in life." 

*** Indeed, Sir Frank, you are under a misappre- 
hension. I do not want your help, and do not ask it." 

* ** Why, then, are you here ?" 

* ** Because you expressed a wish to see me ; and 
before he died, my dear father enjoined me to regu- 
late my conduct in accordance with your wishes." 

' '^I see, you're a dutiful son," he replied, with a 
sneer. ^ Who taught you to play that part ?" 

* " My father, who always showed me a father's 
love." 

A pause. 

* ^ Let's see," he resumed. " Mr. Purfleet tells me 
you were well educated at Guernsey College, and 
that you are now studying, so that you may be an 
artist. Suppose I were to put you in some way of 
life more miitable to a gentleman's grandson, and 
were to give you a chance of rendering yourself not 
achmlly discreditable to the family of which you are 
a member — — " 

H 2 
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' I was about to stop him with an assurance that 
no oflFer would induce me to be anything but an 
artist, when he raised his voice to a higher pitch, 
saying, " There, don't talk yet ; listen to what I have 
to say. When I have done talking, you can answerv 
I'll tell you when you may speak." 

* Though he said this in a tone of extreme anger, 
there was no increase or diminution of colour in his 
hard, thin, dusky face ; nor did he change the stiflF, 
rigid attitude which he maintained in his arm-chair 
till the close of the interview. 

' " You are somewhat too old to think of the army," 
he continued, in a less aggravating voice, *^ but still, 
as I have influence with the Duke of Wellington, I 
could get you a commission in a good regiment. The 
church would be more in the way of such a dutiful 
son ; and if I liked I could send you to college, and 
give you a living. Well, it is just possible I may do 
something for you. Are you aware why I disowned 
your father ?" 

* " My father told me of the circumstances which 
led to your estrangement from him." 

' " And, of course, made it appear that he was all 
in the right, and I all in the wrong, ay?' 
*' "He wished me to believe the reverse." 

' " Did he ?" he asked, quickly, his features slightly 
relaxing, and something like a smile of triumph 
coming over his hard face. " He confessed his in- 
gratitude, and stubbornness, and unnatural wicked- 
ness, did he ? Tell me what he said !" 

' "I cannot, Sir Frank, repeat what he said against 
him^lf. It would seem as though I were raising my 
voice against him. Sir Frank Starling, remember 
that I ain his son, and loved him dearly." 
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' " I don't wish to be hard on you, young man. I 
am not a merciful man, I never professed to be one ; 
but I am just; and though justice compelled me to 
disown your father, it forbids me to lessen your 
respect for him. Let me speak about yourself. You 
know who your mother was ?" 

' " I know that she was by birth of humble rank ; 
but she was a virtuous woman." 

* " Bah ! virtuous. You mean that your father 
was a fool enough to marry her, instead of " 

* " Sii PVank 1 " I cried, springing to my feet. 

* ** Sit down, you young ass /" the old man said, 
again using the higher key of his voice. *^ You know 
I am right. He was fool enough to marry her ; and, 
as a consequence, if your cousin were to die, a maid- 
servant's son would be the owner of Gamlinghay. 
Sit down, you ass ! You know he married her." 

* " I know he married her," I answered, resuming 
my seat. 

* To realise this strange scene, Eupert, you must 
bear in mind that, however extravagant he was in 
his words, however outrageous in his declarations of 
contempt for me, no change came over the expression 
of his thin, fixed, cruel face, except an occasional 
and most expressive sneer. His sneer was not that 
slight curl of the lip by which a sarcastic man, with 
the full use of the muscles of his face, easily throws 
significance into his disdainful speeches ; it was an 
extravagant caricature of a sneer — the sneer of old 
age, no longer able to achieve the scornful movement 
without an amount of efibrt that resulted in a bur- 
lesque of the desired expression. Do you understand 
me?' 
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* Quite. I think I could paint the old man's 
portrait from your description of him.' 

* " And as a consequence, though the law regsurds 
you as a member of the Starling family, society 
would countenance me in refusing to recognise you 
as one of my descendants. You have no more moral 
daims on me for recognition than you have a legal 
claim on me for maintenance. I may, according to 
my pleasure, regard you as his son, or her son. You 
see this ? Let us understand each other ?" 

* " I quite understand what you feel. Sir Frank," 
I answered. 

* '* Then whatever I may do for you is to be 
regarded by you as a work of generosity, not of com- 
pidsion." 

* I was about to assure him once more that I 
neither sought nor needed his aid ; but again seeing 
me about to stop him, he exclaimed, in his shrill, 
sharp tone, " Hold your peace, you young fooL You 
tell me you see what I mean; now listen to me. 
Well, I have thought your case over, and I have 
decided to place you in the world as one of my own 
fiimily. You are to regard this as an act of pure 
generosity ; but I am no hypocrite, and I don't want 
you to believe that a generous wish to befriend a 
young man with my blood in his veins is my sole 
motive for giving you a helping hand. I don't love 
you better than your father's son deserves to be loved 
by me ; I don't profess to have a maudlin grand- 
father's aflFection for you. That being the case, it's 
all the more generous of me to think of putting you 
on your legs. You, therefore, are to regard yourself 
as a dependent on my bounty, and in so far as you 
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benefit by my bounty, you are not to presume to 
look on yourself as anything more than the creature 
of my generosity. As I frankly tell you, generosity 
is not my sole motive ; but though I will show you 
my other motives, you aa?e not to dare to think about 
the^m, when you have once left this room, and heard 
what I mean to do for you. My generosity is all 
you are to think about. Still, you ought to know 
my other motives, so that you mayn't flatter your- 
sdf you have any hold on my aflfections, and that 
you can offend me with impunity. Lady Starling 
has entreated me to help you ; and I feel bound to 
pay some respect to Lady Starling's entreaties. 
Moreover, Mr, Purfleet has represented to me that 
it is desirable you should be raised above your pre- 
sent ignominious and vagabond condition, and as I 
have always found reason .to respect Mr. Purfleet's 
judgment, I mean to be influenced by his opinions 
on the present occasion." 

' Can you believe it possible, Eupert,' asked 
Edward, breaking his narrative with an inquiry, * for 
such strange, crooked insolence to exist in human 
nature? He actually told me that Lady Starling 
smd Mr. Purfleet had persuaded him to assist me, 
and in the same sentence commanded me to think 
that he waa acting from motives of generosity. You 
see, I was to know his other motives ; but I was not 
to have the impudence to thmk about them. 

* " Now, you may have your choice," he continued, 
** of the Church or the army. I have been accus* 
tomed to allow your feither £300 per annum ; and I 
have told Mr. Purfleet that he may pay you the 
same sum which he has been accustomed to pay your 
father, imtil he receives an order from me to stop 
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the allowance. If you like to go to Oxford, and 
enter the Church, I will give you a living when you 
are ordained. If you wish to enter the army, I'll 
buy you a commission in a good regiment, in which 
you will with care be able to live like a gentleman 
on your pay and your allowance. And I allow you 
ten days from this time in which to make your 
choice. You must let Mr. Purfleet know by the end 
of that time which of the two professions you mean 
to adopt. Mr. Purfleet will inform me, from time 
to time, how you are going on ; and if I have satis- 
factory accounts of you, I may, in the course of a 
few years, ask you to this house, and introduce you 
to my friends." 

* I was struck by the fact that it had clearly never 
entered his mind that I could be so mad as to decline 
his proposals. I was still more struck by the conclu- 
sion of this last speech, in which the old man, who 
was several years past eighty, showed that he fully 
expected to live and enjoy the society of his friends 
for many years longer. 

* " Sir Frank," I answered, purposely avoiding the 
use of the word "grandfather," ^'I return you 
many thanks for your liberal intentions to me ; but 
no considerations of personal advantage will induce 
me to relinquish my desire to be an artist. My dear 
father approved my choice of a profession, and I 
mean to cling to it." 

* I subsequently learnt from Mr. Purfleet that the 
old man was profoundly astonished by my refusal to 
enter the army or the Church ; but he did not let me 
see his surprise. 

* For a minute he was silent. 

* Then, preluding his remarks with his caricature 
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of a sneer, he said, *' A profession I — pah ! Then 
painters call their blackguard business a profession, 
do they? Of course, you can please yourself, sir. 
Only, if I understood you rightly just now, you told 
me that your father ordered you to regulate your 
conduct in accordance with my wishes." 

* " He did so. Sir Frank," I answered, " but he gave 
me express permission to consult only my own wishes 
on this point. He told me that if you required me 
to give up art, and adopt another profession, I might 
act in accordance with my own strong ambition," 

* ** You mean, he instructed you to disobey me on 
the only point on which he knew I could by any 
possibility care to have a voice ? I can believe you, 
sir." 

* This was said in the old man's shrillest, sharpest 
tone. 

* " He made the exception," I answered, " not be- 
cause he wished me to oppose your wishes on any 
point, but because he knew that I could not be 
happy in any other profession, and therefore felt that 
it would be cruel to ask me to obey you, if you 
should request me not to be a painter." 

' *' Then you mean to pollute my name with the 
filth of your artist friends' studios, ay ? 

* ** I have no wish to bear your name. I have a 
right to call myself Edward Starling, but to exercise 
the right would not help me to be a successful artist. 
I am quite content with my present surname." 

' " Then you mean you will agree to bear the 
name of Smith, and keep your relationship to me 
a secret. Of course, for a consideration; I quite 
imderstand that I am to buy this concession." 

* " It shall not cost you a farthing. Sir Frank. If 
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ym wish me not to use your surname I will continue 
%P( bear the more common one of Smith." 

' " You promise me that ?" 

' " I had rather not bind myself by a promise to 
you. My promise to my fether, that I would respesot 
your wishes in all matters except one, wiU make me 
observe your wishes with regaord to the use of your 
name." 

***You ass!" squeaked out the old maiji; "that's 
all I want of you, and you have consented without 
making terms. You might have squeezed a hand- 
some penny out of me, and you've given me what I 
would have bought." 

' *' I do not wish to squeeze money out of you, or 
any one." 

' " Pah ! no more cant !" 

* Having given utterance to this expression of dis- 
gust, and favoured me with another sneer, my grand- 
father was silent for a couple of minutes. 

^ Those two minutes at an end, he took up a silver 
hand-bell, and ringing it, said, " Lady Starling wishes 
to see you." 

^ In answer to the ring. Lady Starling, who had 
been waiting for the signal in an inner room, the door 
of which was opposite to the one that afforded me 
entrance to the library, walked into the room. 

' She was something younger than her husband^ 
but much more infirm. The marks of age were in 
her face, and bowed figure, and feeble gait. She 
wore blue glass shades over her eyes ; but in spite of 
their disfiguring effect, she struck me as a pleasajit 
and venerable lady. 

* " Lady Starling," said Sir Frank, turning his head 
to the aged lady, when she had come within three 
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paces of me, and stood leaning on one of those old- 
fashioned black canes with which infirm ladies assist 
themselves in walking, "that is the young man 
wfe)m you desired to see. He rejects our offers, and 
declares that he will be a painter." 

* Of course, I had risen on my grandmother's en- 
trance. 

* When my grandfather had made this speech, I 
bowed, and said, *^0n every other subject I will 
obey you and my grandfather to the best of my 
power. Lady Starling." 

^ ** Grandson," she said slowly, and with emotion, 
"you must decide for yourself; but I wish you 
would be guided by Sir Frank on this question al$o. 
Young men should submit to the authority of their 
elders." 

' I bowed to her again with a feeling of reverence 
— ^for, Eupert, she was my grandmother, and her 
voice had a tone of kindness. I was about to reply. 

* But before another word could pass my lips, Sir 
Frank said, sharply, " You can leave us, Lady Star- 
ling. I do not wish you to exchange words with the 
young man." 

* Obeying the command of her imperious husband, 
my grandmother turned away from me without 
giving me a sign of farewell, and walked out of the 
room at the same slow pace, and with just such 
feeble steps, as marked her entrance not three 
minutes before. I followed her to the door, which 
erhe had left open after passing through it, in order 
that she might look at her son's son ; and in com- 
pliance with three words from Sir Frank, I closed it 
upon the retreating steps of the old lady. She was 
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not without womanly tenderness, Eupert. Sir 
Frank had told me that she pleaded to him in my 
behalf; and the few words which she addressed to 
me had a tone of affectionate concern for my wel- 
fare. When I reflected afterwards on my strange 
visit to Gamlinghay Court, I felt that it was hard I 
should have been brought close to her for a few 
seconds, without being permitted to make her 
acquaintance. A year since, Eupert, I told you that 
I had never, in all my life, been introduced to a 
woman who could be called a lady — in the artificial 
and conventional sense of the word. You see, my 
brief interview with my grandmother does not falsify 
my statement ; for I was not introduced to her, and 
now I never shall be.' 

' Never ? ' 

* Never ; she died three months since. I cannot 
be said ever to have known her ; but I shall always 
remember that she tried to befriend me, and that 
she showed me personal kindness by one act of 
womanly consideration. ' 
What was that act ? ' 

' I will tell you in a minute. Immediately Lady 
Starling had left the library, and I had shut the 
door, in obedience to the command which had been 
given me. Sir Frank said, "Then, Mr. Edward 
Smith, I need detain you no longer. Our business 
with each other is at an end. Mr. Purfleet has your 
address, and if I wish to communicate with you at 
any time, I will do so through him. My coachman 
will drive you back to Stevenbridge as soon as you 
wish to take your departure. Allow me, however, 
to order you some lunch." 
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' I declined tliis offer of hospitality. 
^^^Then you would like me to order your car- 
riage ? " rejoined my grandfather. 

* " Thank you. Sir Frank. I should wish to get 
back to Stevenbridge in time for the afternoon 
coach, which will take me on towards London. Do 
not let me trespass on your time." 

^Whereupon Sir Frank rose. Hitherto the old 
man had remained in his chair; but now that he 
stood upon his feet, I saw that time had robbed him 
of the power to stand erect. His thin lath of a body 
made an angle with his legs at his hips, the sharp- 
ness of which was visible through his closely- 
buttoned coat. A striking picture of keen, vigilant, 
wicked old age was the baronet, as he walked to the 
door of the inner room — ^grasping his spud-stick 
firmly, but not leaning upon it — and eyeing me 
keenly with his sharp, shrewd eyes. On reaching 
the door he paused for half a minute, and took a 
last, deliberate survey of me ; his hard, cruel face 
being at least a foot in advance of his toes. "If 
you'll be good enough to wait here," he said, at the 
close of his parting survey, " my servant will let you 
know when your carriage is ready. You won't have 
to wait long." 

^ Then he tardily faced about, and left me alone. 

* I had not to wait long. Before five minutes had 
passed, the same grey-haired footman who had con- 
ducted me to Sir Frank entered the library, and in- 
formed me that the dog-cart was waiting at the hall 
door. 

^By the end of another hour I was back in 
Stevenbridge. 

' During that time I did not exchange words with 
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the coachman. I was therefore the more sui*prised 
by his pulling up his horse, after he had dropped 
me at the chief inn of the borough, and had driven 
twenty yards on his journey back to Gamlinghay. 

***What do you want?" I asked, advancing to 
the old man, as he prepared to turn his horse again, 
and made a sign that he had something to say to 
me. 

' " I beg your pardon, sir. I had almost fbigotten 
it," he said, fumbling in his waistcoat pocket. 

' '' Forgotten what ? " I asked. 

* " My lady ordered me to give you this," he 
answered, taking a small enclosure from his pocket ; 
" I had my lady's orders to give you this." 

^ " Lady Starling, you mean ?" 

^ *^ Yes, sir, of course, — I said my lady." 

* " Grive my thanks to Lady Starling," I answered, 
taking the packet, and adding another half-crown to 
the one I had already given him. 

* As soon as I had entered the coffee-room of the 
hotel I opened the packet. There was not a single 
line of writing either on the outside or the inside of 
the paper, which contained a Bank of England note 
for one hundred pounds, and this ring, with the 
Starling arms and crest on the stone. This was my 
grandmother's act of kindness, which I mentioned 
just now.' 

* It's a handsome ring,' said Eupert, ' and must be 
a hundred years old.' 

When the barrister, who was a connoisseur of 
jewellery, had paid more attention to the trinket 
than even Edward thought it deserved, the latter 
continued : — 

^ A few days after my return to London I received 
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a letter from Mr. Purfleet, asking me to call upon 
him. Of course, I went to his ofiSce in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields at the appointed time. Our interview 
was a short one ; but I must tell you about it.' 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



EDWABD CALLS ON SIR FRANK STARLING'S SOLICITOR. 




N compliance with a note from Mr. 
Purfleet, requesting me to call upon him 
at his place of business, I went to his 
oflSce in Lincoln's Inn Fields at the hour 
named in the letter. You may know the house — ^it 
stands in the south-west comer of the square.' 

^ I know it,' rejoined Rupert ; * there's a great 
bow-window over the door, on which is painted, in 
needlessly conspicuous letters, "Purfleet, Herring, 
and Smallcroft." There's an air of business about 
the place. The people in possession haven't had 
time to clean the windows for the last quarter of a 
century ; and, pass the house at whatever hour you 
may, you are sure to see a client's carriage drawn 
up in the court. I know the crib ; go on.' 
^ Mr. Purfleet received me.' 

* Of course, you had to wait half-an-hour in an 
outer oflSce before you were admitted to his peculiar 
den; also, as a matter of course, you hadn't been 
closeted with the great man for five minutes before 
a clerk, with a pen behind his ear and mystery in 
his countenance, entered the room, and gave his 
master a slip of paper ; and equally as a matter of 
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coiUBe, the agent for. vast properties, having glanced 
at the slip of paper, said, " In three minutes, Tom- 
kins, three minutes more, and I shall be at liberty 
to receive the gentleman." You needn't waste time 
on describing such trifles. I have myself breathed 
the atmosphere and watched the machinery of a 
great solicitor's oflSce. To the point, my dear 
boy.' 

Smiling his recognition of the truthfulness of 
Eupert's descriptive touches, Edward, who had no 
intention to waste words on trifles, continued : — 
^ There was a great change in the lawyer's appear- 
ance and manner. He was no longer dressed in 
mourning, but wore a snufiF-coloured waistcoat and 
blue silk stock. I noticed this alteration of attire, 
and inferred from it that the black dress which he 
wore in Jersey had been merely put on for the 
occaiion, as an appropriate mark of sympathy with 
my sorrow, just as a doctor might assume a black 
hat-band and gloves at a patient's funeral. He eyed 
me and his papers through double-barrelled glasses, 
which he held to his eyes with his right hand. This 
fact impressed me, for in Jersey I saw him read the 
fine print of a newspaper and my grandfather's first 
letter to me without the aid of glasses. I thought 
him stifif and formal at St. Brelade's, but in his oflSce 
he seemed much more frigid, and unbending, and 
cautious. Perhaps you think these facts trifles, about 
which you told me not to waste words; but they 
were not trifles, for they made me feel that there 
was a wide difference between the Mr. Purfleet who 
followed my father to the grave and the Mr. Purfleet 
who was receiving me in Lincoln's Inn Fields.' 

* Trifles ! ' interposed Eupert, with philosophic 

VOL. II. I 
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sententiousness. ^By no means. Manners are not 
idlfe.' 

^ He was polite and civil enough,' Edward went 
on, * but' there was less deference and qrmpathy in 
his tone and words. He made me feel that I had 
sunk in his estimation — that he looked upon me as 
a misguided, foolish young fellow.' 

^ " You. played your cards badly at Gamlinghay 
Court, Mr. Edward Smith," he said, abruptly, as soon 
as we had shaken hands, and I had taken a chair. 
He laid a slight emphasis on tiie word Smith — ^an 
emphasis which signified "that is the name by which 
I am henceforth to know and address you, my young 
sir ;" whereas in Jersey he had abstained from c^ng 
me by my surname after our first greeting. 

* « I did what I thought right." 

' " Well, that's a satisfaction for yourself/' he re- 
joitied. "If you had acted to your own dissatisfac^ 
tion as well as your friends', you would be an object 
for imqualified pity. It is something for a man to 
have the approval of his own judgment, when other 
people feel that he has acted imprudently." 

'"Though I have taken a course you do not 
approve, I am not the less grateful to you, sir, for 
speaking in my behalf to my grandfather." 

* " Say no more about that, Mr. Smith," he said, 
slightly relaxing from his fi'igid manner, and then 
growing again distant and cold. " I told you that 
your father and I were old friends, and that I would 
do my best to serve you. I am glad to hear you 
acknowledge that I made good my promise. My 
affection for your father made me wish to see you 
placed in that rank of society to which a Starling of 
GramUnghay has a claim of admission ; and, under 
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ihe influence of that sentiment, I said much more to 
my client, Sir Frank, than I was, as his legal adviser, 
strictly justified in saying. Aided by Lady Starling, 
who is a woman of great judgment and moderation — 
one of her ladyship's principal characteristics is 
moderation — ^I prevailed on Sir Frank to entertain 
liberal intentions towards you. Eeally, if he had 
never had a difference with your father, I don't see 
what more you could have expected from him than 
he consented to do for you. He offered to place you 
in an honourable profession, to give you an ample 
allowance, and to make a gentleman of you; he even 
held out hopes that^he would at some distant date 
receive you at Gramlinghay, and introdxice you to the 
county families of Hampshire as his nephew. What 
more had you a right to hope of him ? " 

^ " I expected nothing from him — wished' for 
nothing from him !" 

* " The cards were put into your hand^," continued 
the lawyer, without noticing my interruption, " and 
you would not play them. You must follow art. An 
enthusiasm for art — as it is called — was enough to 
make you reject all the substantial advantages of 
your grandfather's offer." 

* He did not say this testily, but in the cold, dty 
voice of a lawyer making an oflScial statement of 
fiEusts. 

' " Still, I am glad that you acknowledge I did my 
best for you," he went on ; " it would have pained 
me to think, Mr. Smith, that you laboured under any 
misapprehension as to my part in your affairs. So 
far, my mind is easy. As for yourself, I sincerely 
hope you won't repent the reply you have given to 
Sir Frank's advances towards the better state of 

I 2 
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things which I hoped to bring about ; for the past 
can't be undone. You must quite understand that — 
the past can't be undone. Your grandfather is a 
man of firm will ; and naturally he is hurt and in- 
censed at what he thinks your folly." 

'"I quite understand that I must abide by the 
consequences of my decision," I observed. 

' "Then, if you quite see that, I may as well make 
no further allusions to the past," he said, raising his 
gold-rimmed glasses to his eyes again, and peering 
through them at some letters which lay on a table at 
his side. " Let me pass on to the business which 
caused me to write to you. I have here a letter from 
Sir Frank, in which he reminds me that you have 
consented to bear the name of Smith as long as he 
wishes you to do so. Sir Frank is right on that 
point?" 

' « Quite right, Mr. Purfleet." 

^« You consent?" 

^«Ido.'* 

^"Well," continued the lawyer, peering again 
through his glasses at the letters, though he doubt- 
less knew the contents of Sir Frank's note by heart, 
" Sir Frank, unwilling that you should start on your 
own account in life without a fair chance of the sort 
of success which you propose to yourself, directs me 
to pay to you the sum of five hundred pounds. 
Perhaps you'll be too proud to accept the money. 
Sir Frank does not want you to thank him for the 
gift." 

^ It was evident that Mr. Purfleet added this con- 
cluding assurance from a kindly motive — wishing 
me to accept the money, but fearing that I should 
decline it. 
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^ " I will receive it," I answered, remembering my 
promise to my father. 

' " I am glad to hear you say so," returned Mr. 
Purfleet, with an air of relief from an unpleasant 
apprehension. " It is only in accordance with 
common sense that you shouldn't quarrel with a slice 
of wholesome bread-and-butter." 

*"Have you anything more to communicate?" 
I inquired, after a pause which he did not seem 
inclined to break. 

' " Yes, I have," he replied, raising his glasses, 
and again rimning his eyes over Sir Frank's letter. 
*^ Your grandfather also empowers me, at the end of 
three years, to pay you another sum of five hundred 
pounds, provided you prove to me that you have 
some definite object in view which makes you need 
the money, and provided that during the preceding 
three years you have kept your promise to bear the 
name of Smith and conceal your relationship to 
the family of Starling. You must bear in mind the 
conditions." 

' " I will bear them in mind," I replied, again re- 
membering my promise to my father ; and (as that 
promise left me free to have an object for the second 
sum or not, as I pleased,) silently resolving that I 
would never apply to Mr. Purfleet for the money. 

^ " When, therefore, I have given you five hundred 
pounds, our business for the present will be at an 
end.** 

' " I do not wish to trespass needlessly on your 
valuable time," was my response. 

* I had scarcely said this,' continued Edward, with 
a smile, as he was about to remind Bupert of his 
humorous description of an incident which is an ordi- 
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nary occurrence during a Ute-a-tete interview with a 
lawyer in his office, * when a clerk entered the room 
.and put a slip of paper before his master.' 

* Of course he did,' interjected Eupert, with a 
laugh. 

*"Tell the gentleman I shall be at liberty in 
another minute," said Mr. Purfleet to the clerk, 
when he had looked at the slip of paper — through 
his glasses, of course. And then, when the servant 
had left the room, he added, ^' I dare say you think 
five hundred pounds a very large fund of wealth.' 

* " It is a considerable sum of money," I answeared, 
appreciating the cautious tone in which the lawyer 
littered his last words; "but I am aware it can be 
spent very quickly. I shan't make away with it 
foolishly. I have no turn for expensive pleasures." 

* " I have seen enough of you, Mr. Smith, to be 
sure that you won't spend it in dissipation. But 
take my advice — don't tell your friends that you 
have the command of so large a sum." 

' " Why do you give me that advice, sir ?" 

^ ^' To spend imprudently is only one step worse 
than to lend imprudently. There are sharks every- 
where, ready to swallow up. any cash that falls in 
their way ; and n the studios in which art-students 
learn their business, greedy fish of that sort are to 
be found in shoals. 'Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be,' Mr. Smith. Ah 1 the man who said that 
would have made an admirable lawyer; he vxia a 
good man of business 1 If your painter-friends 
know that you have so much money in hand, they'll 
want to borrow of you ; and if they ask you to lend, 
you won't find it easy to refuse. Do as I tell you — 
keep your wealth a secret." 
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^ "I will act on your counsel, Mr. Purfleet, and I 
thank you for it." 

^ ^' Have you an account at any bank ? I suppose 
you haven't ?' 

^ " I have never had more money than I could 
comfortably carry about in my pocket, so I have 
never had occasion to trouble a banker. But now I 
am going to be a capitalist I must ask some one to 
take care of my money. Would you be kind enough 
to give me the name of a bank suitable for me ?" 

' He gave the name of the bank where I have my 
small account, adding, ^' I bank there myself, and if 
you like, I will pay the five hundred pounds to your 
account there. I can speak to the manager about it 
this 'afternoon, for I have an engagement with him 
on other business. I shan't want your receipt ; for 
the less formality we have about this business the 
better. If you call at the bank to-morrow you'll 
find an account has been opened for you." 

^ Saying this, he rose and stood on his hearthrug 
with an air which said, " And now, Mr. Smith, T 
have had enoiigh of your society — ^you can go." 

^ Towards the close of this interview he laid aside 
something of his coldness, and I felt gratefully towards 
him, notwithstanding his manifest intention to keep 
me at a distance. He was very different from the 
Mr. Purfleet who spoke to me cautious words of 
comfort and encouragement, when we had just laid 
my dear father in his grave ; but still he had in this 
conversation been in many respects considerate of 
my feelings, and I could not forget that he had done 
his best to render me what he deemed would be im- 
portant service. 

^ So, as I rose and took my leave of him, I said 
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with warmth, " Sir, I feel that you have been very 
kind to me, and I shall never forget your kindness." 

* He just touched my outstretched hand with the 
tips of two of his fingers, as he drew himself up and 
answered, in an icy fashion, *^ I don't know how I can 
be of any further service to you, Mr. Smith ; but, if 
you ever see how I can help you, I beg you to re- 
member that you may command my services." 

^ ^^ Although I have behaved in this matter so im- 
prudently, so foolishly ?" I added. 

' For ten seconds he looked at me curiously, and 
then, clutching my hand, he shook it warmly, saying, 
"Mr. Edward Smith, I made up my mind not to 
call you a fool, but I must do it. You are a fool, 
but all the same for that, I shall always be sincerely 
glad to hear of your success." 

^ So closed my interview with Mr. Purfleet. 

^ I called the next day at the bank, and was in- 
formed that five hundred pounds had been paid to 
my account. 

' From that day to this I have never seen or heard 
from Mr. Purfleet or my grandfather. Of Lady 
Starling's death I learnt from the newspapers.' 



CHAPTER XLVIL 



EDWAKD S DREAM. 




HEN Edward spoke the last words of the 
last chapter the night was far advanced. 
The roar of Holbom had sunk to a drowsy 
murmur, and the drowsy murmur had 
gradually died down to a silence which, as the artist 
drew to the close of his revelations, was only occa- 
rsionally broken by the clattering of night cabs. 
Above, in the quiet, cloudless firmament, the stars 
shone clear and bright, and, standing at the open 
window of his studio, to which he went for a breath 
of fresh air as soon as he had ended his story of 
personal experiences, Edward saw upon the surface 
of the court below the reflected light of the moon 
(which was itself invisible from his point of view) 
and the dark shadows thrown across the open space 
by the opposite buildings. 

' We had better say " Good night " to each other 
now,' he observed, when he had stood in silence by 
the open window for three minutes, and had once 
again resumed his customary seat. 

* Dear old fellow,' responded Eupert, with bro- 
therly tenderness. ^ I wish I knew how to comfort 
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yon. Yours is a harfl vase:; that it is ! Tou sate my 
junior in yeasrs, butuny alfleriiii suffering.' 

^Tt will all come right, old boy,' answered Edward, 
with a sad smile ; ^ don't trouble yourself about me 
so much as to be unhappy for me. I know that 
life's chief good comes to those who are called upon 
to learn her sternest lessons. And if I am to be a 
wretched man, what of it? What does it matter? 
I am only one paltry imit of the millions of human 
creatures still alive, before whom countless millions 
have passed away, and after whom innumerable 
millions will come. It is impious for a man to make 
too much of his own sorrow, as if it were of any real 
importance in the vast scheme of which hds entire 
existence is no more than a grain of dust. jK I can 
get to heaven when I die, I don't care what happens 
to me in this world. That's how I console myself.' 

Unaccustomed to look beyond this present life, 
and taking a somewhat selfish view of all matters 
pertaining to man's existence on this planet, Eupert 
could not see how much consolation could be draived 
from his friend's way of regarding and dealing with 
personal grief; but he did not say so. Eespecting 
the superstitions and humouring the crotchets of his 
weaker brethren, Eupert seldom shocked the feelings 
of his companions by openly differing with them on 
points of faith or religious sentiment; and in ihis 
intercourse with Edward he was especially careful 
to keep his shallow scepticism out of sight. 

On the present occasion, instead of following the 
artist to the higher level of thought whither the 
latter had ascended with those quick steps by which 
men of fervently religious natures pass from what is 
low and personal to unselfish and sublime medita- 
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tions^ ibe butterfly banrister drew his Mend back to 
ground on which he could better sympathise with 
him. 

* That's itrue, old fellow,' he observed, * and there 
is comfixrt of the highest, grandest sort in what you 
say. But still a friend, thinking far his friend, 
eannot throw sorrow into distance, and drive it out 
of sight by long division. When I think of your 
hard case I can't concern myself with the generations 
of the past and the ages that are to be. I can do 
no more than think of you, and how dififerent your 
lot ought to be— might have been— may be. A 
trifling accident of birth has made you miss all that 
WQidd make you a supremely happy man; and a 
trifling accident of death would give you all that you 
^sire ; you know it would.' 

rSo well, Eupert, do I know it,' replied the artist, 
in a changed voice — a voice of alarm and warning, 
as he looked up with a nervous expression of terror 
and entreaty — *that Satan has no need to remind 
me ©f it by my dearest friend's lips. The devil is 
always putting that damnable thought into my mind. 
As soon as I pluck it up and throw it away, he plants 
it there again. It is the way in which he is ever 
tempting me to sinful wishes, though Grod's great 
mercy saves me from the iniquity of deliberately 
harbouring them. Eupert, I tell you, the devil 
prompted you to make that speech ! As you love 
me with a brother's love, nmer repeat itT 

Eupert had spoken the particular words which 
occasioned this outburst of feeling in comparative 
carelessness, little imagining how they would be re- 
ceived, and in perfect ignorance of the sensitive 
woimd which they probed so deeply. The result was 
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to him a startling discovery, not unaccompanied with 
regret Originally, his nature had not been espe- 
cially evil; and of the faults with which vicious 
pleasure and vain philosophy had filled his heart and 
intellect, deliberate cruelty was not one. The sight 
of misery always touched him acutely. A radical 
defect, seated at the foundation of his moral con- 
stitution — a defect to which especial attention will 
be directed in the course of a few pages, and at the 
discovery of which no reader of this story will feel 
surprise — made him shrink from the spectacle of 
physical or mental suffering. He constantly did 
heartless acts, that necessarily brought anguish to 
others; but he always looked away from the con- 
sequences of his conduct. He was one of those 
beings to whom Providence apparently assigns the 
odious, but not needless, task of creating human 
misery; but from the wretchedness which he wrought 
he always fled as soon as he had created it. He 
often said that which inflicted torture on his hearers, 
but in thus giving wounds he acted in flippant heed- 
lessness, not with malicious design. He was a man 
of fair words and pleasant smiles ; greedy of appro- 
bation, and, with weak vanity, smarting for days at 
the recollection of any ill-judged speech by which 
he had offended, where he had wished to gratify. Of 
physical suffering, exhibited by others, he was meanly 
sensitive, shuddering at it with a child's impulsive 
pity and a coward's terror. A whining mendicant in 
the streets readily drew alms from him; and if, as 
he tossed the beggar a bounty, he uttered a con- 
temptuous jibe or bitter jest, he did so under an 
impression that the contempt would not be felt, and 
that the jest would not be imderstood. 
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Had he, therefore, at all anticipated the effect of 
his words, they would not have been uttered. 

^Dear Ned,' he now exclaimed, with genuine 
distress, ^ if I had had the faintest notion that my 
unconsidered speech would disturb you in this way, 
I would have cut my tongue out sooner than have 
so hurt you. Of course, you know this. How was I 
to know on what delicate ground I was treading? ' 

As he thus spoke he rose, and advancing to the 
artist, held out his own right hand. 

*You couldn't know it, of course not,' rejoined 
Edward, taking the outstretched hand in a firm 
grasp; *and you may see I don't resent your dis- 
covering what I should not voluntarily have shown 
you, when I say — and I can say it honestly — that I 
am not sorry you know the worst spot of my character. 
Why should I have any secret from you ? There, sit 
down again, old fellow; don't go just yet. If we sit 
up till daylight, you won't be the worse for it.' 

*The fact is, Rupert,' he continued, when his 
friend was again seated, ' this sorrow is wearing me 
so that at times I almost fear my judgment will be 
upset — my mind crazed. It surrounds me with 
temptations, and lessens my powers of resistance. 
For twelve months past I have not had a sound 
night's rest. Till this wretchedness began, I never 
knew what broken rest meant. My strength, brain, 
nerves, are so shaken, that sometimes, when I stand 
at my easel, I can't hold out, but have to sit down 
here in solitude, and make an effort not to weep like 
a mere sickly fool. Hundreds of unhealthy fancies 
distress me, and I feel my powers all going to ruin. 
May God help me ! ' 
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^ He will helpyoiu Be a brave bay. Itwiil all 
come right in time.' 

* Yes, yes. I know it will all turn out (or the 
best. When we get away from England I shall be 
better. Eome will help to set me up. But till I 
turn my back on this place my days will be nothing 
but a struggle with the diseases of my mind. That 
hideous thought of the benefit I should derive fronL 
my cousin's death upsets me; for guilt lies in 
thought as well as act. A man may commit murden 
in his heart, not less easily than adultery, or any 
other sin. There is great trial in store for me>—€i 
strange trial of self-sacrifice.' 

'Heaven knows, Ned,, that you are saorifieing 
yourself already. That trial does not belong to the 
future : it is a part of the present.' 

' Ay, but there is worse coming ; I know not what^ 
but it is coming,' answered the artist, with tremor in 
his voice and anguish in his ta/ce, 

'Shake oflf that fancy, Ned. Don't, old fellow, 
make things worse than they really are. " Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof." ' 

'Nearly twelve months since,' continued the 
artist, 'as I was sitting in this room, one lonely, 
solemn night, a voice, clear and distinct as human 
voice, awful as Grod's must be, spoke to me these 
words : " You are about to enter on a long course of 
self-sacrifice. You are now going to sacrifice your 
purely personal desires to a sense of duty. The 
time will come when you will sacrifice your personal 
desires to love. Be steadfast to your piupose. 
Nearly all men are capable of self-sacrifice for a 
brief period. Many persons begin great works of 
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self-sacrifice. Few complete them^ Be brave. You 
are now about to sacrifice yourself to duty. One 
day you will be called upon to sacrifice yourself to 
love.'* They were the words, Eupert; there were no 
more of them, and no less. They were uttered 
slowly and deliberately, and as they struck my ear, I 
said to myself, "Throughout my life they'll be as 
much a part of me as my own heart will be." It is 
strange, the mode in which those words were placed 
in my memory ; and the two difierent ways in which , 
I am reminded of them. In tiie night, when it is 
dark, and I am full of dejection, they reform them- 
selves, and strike upon my ear in the same tones 
wherewith they first came to me. By day, when I 
pause in my work, or am walking about in the 
broad light of the sky, I see them spread out before 
me, printed on a white sheet. There is a terrible 
future before me ! ' 

*Ned, you were just now trying to forget yourself 
in thinking about others,' interposed Eupert, speak- 
ing with gentieness and very impressive solemnity. 
^Bear in mind that you are not the first man who 
has writhed under the tortures inflicted by his own 
imagination.' 

* There is no need to assure me of tiiat — ^to explain 
to me that it is my disordered imagination which 
originally fashioned the words, and is now continu*-. 
ally repeating them, or extending them before me on 
the broad white sheet. Of course it was my imagi- 
nation that did the work — ^that does it still. But 
what of it, since God speaks to us and Satan tempts 
us through our imaginations? If you could show 
me that the words, in the first instance, were actually 
uttered by some power, some human agency, external 
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to myself, you would take from them their solemn 
force and awful significance. There are those who 
laugh at ghostly communications and spiritual voices, 
as though they were impossibilities, and the mere 
creations of morbid phantasy. But I tell you, Eu- 
pert, these ghostly communications and mysterious 
utterances are realities — realities, compared with 
which mere material facts are no more than transient 
shadows. There is a ghost haunting every man, 
and, do what he can, he can't at all times refuse to 
recognise its existence.' 

Twelve months earlier, Edward could not have 
thus spoken; for his eyes had not been opened to 
the truth which he was still powerless to adequately 
express. 

Sorrow was making him wise by the lessons which 
drive weak, unstable minds to madness. 

*You know the nature of the words, the exact 
worth of the hallucinations : make light amusement 
of them, or look away from them,' said the careless, 
cowardly counsellor, who had been listening to state- 
ments which, with all his cleverness, he could only 
imperfectly comprehend. 

* Nay,' answered the earnest man, the brave suf- 
ferer, * I know the nature of the words, and for that 
reason I won't look away from them or smile at 
them. Every night and every morning I pray God 
to keep them fresh in my memory, and strengthen 
me to bear that to which they point.' 

* To what can they point ?' asked Rupert. 

For a minute Edward was silent, and then, raising 
his guileless face and honest eyes to that friend who 
had entered his heart's most secret chamber, he said, 
* This morning, Eupert — nay, not this morning (for 
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we are already in a new day), but last morning, at 
about this hour, just as the dawn was slowly stealing 
up, and the shades of night were falling away, I was 
in bed, not sleeping, but dozing in that border-land 
between slumber and perfect self-consciousness— ^in 
that brief period when certain powers of the mind 
outstrip judgment, and fashion the capricious scenes 
which we call dreams; and as I so lay, I had a 
strange vision. I thought that I was walking imder 
the trees of a nobly-wooded park, and that I strolled 
on till I came to the great hall in the midst of the 
demesne. There were around the mansion bowers 
and gardens — spacious, and beautifully kept. It 
seemed to me that I was in the pleasure grounds of 
Gramlinghay Court; and as I stood under the black 
canopy of an ancient cedar, I saw Florence walking 
with her husband, the representative of my family.' 

* You dreamt that she had married your cousin, 
and become Lady Starling of Gramlinghay Court?' 
exclaimed Eupert, with surprise. 

* I dreamt something wilder still.' 
^Impossible I' 

* Informed for the first time of most important 
facts connected with my own history, as is often the 
case in dreams, I suddenly became aware that iny 
cousin was dead, and that an impostor, claiming to 
be myself — ay, and having made good his claim — 
had deprived me of my birthright, and acquired the 
rank and wealth which I had sinfully desired to 
arrive at through my dead cousin's death. I dreamt 
that, having gained my rightful title and estate, he 
had sought Florence's love, and won it ; that she had 
married him ; that I loved her, as I do now ; and 
that I could not prove my title to my anoestorsi' 
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lands and hereditary honour without at the same 
time holding her up to ignominious compassion, as 
the wife of a knave^ a rogue, a felon ! ' 

* By heavens ! what a dream ! Go on.' 

* I saw her innocent, lovely face. She passed me ! 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, and most 
divinely fair ! The glow, and the glory, and the 
most intense happiness of her beauty showed me 
that she loved him. Him I could not look at in 
the face ; for his countenance was turned away from 
me and her. I could only see the figure of the man 
who had robbed me of my name, my lands, my love I 
There was an age of anguish in that short vision. 
The mind moves fest in dream-land. When I woke, 
my cheeks were wet with tears, and I prayed to God 
not to torment me with that dream again, fori could 
not bear it.' 

* It was a fearful vision,' said Eupert, earnestly. 

* You asked me just now to what the voice could 
point?' 

* I did.' 

* If it point to such a future ? ' 

* You would endure that future bravely,' answered 
Eupert. 

*No,' answered the artist, *not bravely. There 
are trials, Eupert, which should not be met with a 
miserable affectation of fortitude. I should try to 
suffer humbly, imploring our dear Father in heaven 

to save me from the sin of self-murder.' 

* • * • • 

They parted in the grey dawn, whilst the moon's 
beams were fading out in the haze of opening day. 

As he crossed Holbom, in which no human crea- 
ture was visible, and walked down Chancery Lane 
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to the Temple, Rupert reviewed each item and cast 
up the sum of his friend's revelations. 

A smile played upon his face as he tapped at the 
Middle Temple gate, and stood on the south side of 
Fleet Street, waiting for the night porter to answer 
his summons, and afford him entrance to the tran- 
quil college. 

* That's a new view of my dear Mend, but it is a 
true one,^ muttered the barrister, as he slowly paced 
the distance from the gateway to Essex Court *It 
is clear as daylight that my dear friend's mind has 
the seeds of insanity lurking in it. Humph I The 
taint comes to him from his mother. No Starling 
of Gramlinghay ever lodged for the sake of better 
health within the walls of a lunatic asylum. Yes, 
religious enthusiasm is always accompanied by a 
certain amount of pure madness. Poor boy I It all 
the more behoves me to take good care of him.' 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 



IDA FEABS THAT SHE SEES. 



^^^ HILST time was thus placing Edward more 
L V yffi ^^^ niore imder Rupert's influence, it was 
^^ ^ bringing on events which interrupted the 
artist's intercourse with the family who 
had shown him much substantial kindness — events 
which made him more than ever need a friend's 
sympathy and care. 

Flo's portrait, so nearly completed at the close of 
April, remained unfinished throughout May and the 
earlier part of June. Towards the end of the former 
month, Edward had told her that he should require 
her to give him two more sittings, and that he 
expected to add the final touches to the picture ere 
ten days had passed. But the canvas hung on hand. 
The girl had deferred those last sittings from day to 
day, evincing wayward disinclination to aid in the 
completion of the task; and as the fresh, stirring 
days of May drew near to sunny June, she had in 
the manifest eflfects of a slight indisposition (Dr. 
Marlowe called it a slight indisposition) a reasonable 
excuse for putting oflF the sittings still later. 

For weeks she had seemed out of health. She 
made no complaint, and when Mr. Newbolt and Ida 
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first began to charge her with ailing, she had 
laughed at their anxiety ; for besides knowing that 
their affectionate discernment was not at fault, she 
knew right well what it was that made her spirits 
flag, gave unrest to her pillow, brought tears to her 
eyes when no curious eyes watched them, and stole 
the pink glow from her cheeks. Like Edward, she 
had a secret ; and maidenly pride, and the sensitive 
honour of her pure breast, made her resolve that 
neither he, nor Ida, nor her father should discover 
iU So, with artifice and brave hypocrisy which it is 
not in this writer's power to condemn as systematic 
falsehood, she smiled gaily when her heart was very 
sad, and endeavoured to persuade Mr. Newbolt and 
her sister that their suspicions and apprehensions 
were groundless — laughing at their absurd fancies 
(as she termed them), and protesting that never 
in all her life had she found herself stronger or 
happier. 

But she would not satisfy her loving inquisitors. 

Mr. Newbolt was sure that his darling was "out 
of sorts," and having at hand no other power on 
which to lay the blame, was pleased to quarrel with 
the spring, attributing the mischief to the bursting 
of green leaf-buds, and comforting himself with 
predictions that his child would be as fresh and 
blooming as ever when June, the healer, came with 
sun and music. Ida, in word, took her father's view 
of the case; but at heart she was less confident that 
the dust and heat of summer would have the bene- 
ficial effect expected of them. She had herself 
always experienced a delicious consciousness of re- 
newed vigour and larger capability of enjoyment in 
merry spring-tide ; and in past jears she had in- 
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variably observed April and May affect Flo in the 
same manner. How came it, she asked herself, that 
the spring of 1847 had not the same result as 
previous springs ? She had better opportunities 
than her father for watching Flo closely. Like 
him, she saw the girl's loss of colour, appetite, 
animation, but she was aware of other signs of con- 
cealed trouble, which did not come to his obser* 
vation. Having been to Flo a mother rather than 
a sister, she had been accustomed to guard and tend 
her with maternal curiosity. It was her wont to 
glide into Flo's room in the silence of night, and 
watch her in her peaceful slumbers. Heretofore, in 
these nocturnal visits she had always found the girl 
asleep. It was otherwise in the spring of 1847. 
* Beauty,' observed the elder sister, stooping over 
her charge, and kissing her on one occasion, when 
she found her awake, though she had hoped to see 
her in a state of tranquil unconsciousness, ' how 
comes it that you sleep so badly now ? You cannot 
be well, I am sure you are not well.' Whereto Flo 
responded, with unusual sharpness, 'Why do you 
tease me so, Ida ? why haven't I as much right as 
you to be awake?' and then, quickly repenting of 
her tetchy answer, she threw her arms roimd Ida's 
neck, kissing her passionately, and saying, ^ But it is 
very good and loving of you to come and look at 
me.' 

A few nights after this event, Ida, on paying a 
visit to her sister's bedside, foimd her apparently 
asleep, but there were traces of tears on the poor 
girl's face ; and these signs of sorrow made so deep 
an impression on the elder sister, that she stood 
many minutes intently gazing at the beauty on 
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which grief had put plain letters. For many a 
night after this occurrence Ida was not permitted to 
enter Flo's room. Flo had only been feigning sleep, 
and she knew that the proofs of her weeping had 
been observed. She said nothing to Ida on the 
subject, but from that time she always barred her 
bedroom door before she laid herself on her bed, and 
thus compelled Ida to relinquish one of the many 
loving habits of her life. Not a word passed 
between the sisters relative to this exclusion of Ida 
from the chamber, but in silence each thought much 
about it: the elder sister marvelling why it was that 
her affectionate watchfulness, in past times always a 
source of pleasure to the watched as well as the 
watcher, had come to be regarded as disagreeable 
espionage; the younger sister wondering, with an 
uneasiness closely resembling the disquiet of a guilty 
conscience, what construction was put upon her 
conduct, and at times wishing, at other times fear- 
ing, that Ida would make an allusion to it. Those 
who have studied and can appreciate the life of two 
such sisters as Ida and Florence will not deem this 
event a trifle, or suppose that its consequences were 
unimportant. The perfect confidence of loving 
hearts is made up of trifles. Loving intercourse 
consists in little things, and a little thing can bring 
it to an end. That barred door separated the sisters 
by day as well as by night ; and each knew that it 
was a barrier betwixt them. And when two fond, 
trustful natures (whose mutual affection is the 
growth of long years spent in closest intimacy and 
unbroken harmony) are driven asunder, it for the 
time matters little whether the severance betwixt 
them be an inch-wide chink or a vast gulf. When 
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breaches of affection have been wrought by trifles, 
l^he evil may be remedied ; but whilst the evil lasts, 
the irritation caused by a feather hurts not less than 
the woimd given by a sword. 

Good reason had Flo to wonder what construc- 
tion Ida put on her conduct — what suspicions her- 
altered looks and demeanour roused in her sister's 
mind. 

But some weeks elapsed after Flo began to look 
pale and harassed, ere Ida feared she saw the cause 
of the mischief. 

Shortly after the dinner-party at which Eupert 
was for the first time introduced to Mr. Newbolt's 
daughters, the young barrister called at the Clock 
House, and was conducted to the drawing-room, 
where the sisters were sitting. He had selected for 
the call an afternoon when he knew Edward would 
be engaged elsewhere; for though it was not his 
intention to become forthwith a frequent visitor at 
the house, he intended to make good his footing 
amongst the friends of the establishment, in his own 
personal character, and not merely as the artist's 
companion. 

He deemed himself, therefore, fortunate in finding 
the ladies at home ; and he did his best to recom- 
mend himself to their good opinion during the 
twenty minutes which he spent in their drawing 
room, talking with the lively fluency of which his 
clever subtle tongue was a perfect master. 

Diffidence and too great modesty not being 
amongst the number of his failings, he exerted him- 
self with some effect, and on takiug his leave of the 
sisters, he flattered himself that his excursion to ' the 
Hill ' had by no means failed of its object. * Miss 
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Mo has already made up her mind that she likes 
me,' he thought, as he turned out of Crouch Lane ; 
'the elder sister is more cautious, and more slow to 
form favourable opinions of a stranger, but, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, she has not conceived a 
decided dislike to me.' 

In which last thought Mr. Eupert was in error. 

For instead of being amiably disposed to him, Ida, 
without being able to put in words a good reason for 
her unfriendly feelings, entertained an actual and 
very decided aversion for Edward's most intimate 
companion. No look, no word, no act of his had 
informed the lady of his true character ; till she had 
seen him his name had never been mentioned to her 
save in terms of affectionate admiration ; and during 
her brief acquaintance with him he had been careful 
to say every thing that could please, and nothing 
that could offend her. Instinct, and that subtle 
power of discerning character which good and very 
clever women not seldom possess, assured her that 
he was a bad, false, unstable man. She felt the 
wickedness that was in him, and needed no overt 
acts of immorality to convince her that he was that 
which the tingling of her sensitive nerves declared 
him to be. 

* I don't like that young man,' said Ida abruptly, 
as soon as she had heard the hall door close on 
Eupert's retiring steps. 

* Indeed?' rejoined Flo with an air of surprise, 
looking up from the novel which she had been 
perusing before Eupert entered. 

*I can't tell you why I dislike him; indeed, I 
don't know why. But I feel that he is no worthy 
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friend for Mr. Edward Smith. I wish they did not 
know so much of each other.' 

^Mr. Rupert Smith admires his friend very 
much 1 ' 

*Why doesn't he imitate him?' retorted Ida, 
quickly. 

* You would not, surely, have the world made of 
painters?' returned Flo, well knowing what her sister 
meant, but wilfully misconstruing her words. 

* I don't want him to imitate Mr. Edward as an 
artist* Indeed, part of my dislike to the young man, 
I think, is due to his idle affectation of being a con- 
noisseur who amuses himself with art. He had 
better imitate his friend's industry. A young man 
of his age ought to be doing something of use either 
to himself or others.' 

* He has a profession, he is a barrister.' 

* Really, Flo, you'll make me angry with you, if 
you go on talking as though you had been brought 
up in a nursery all your days, and did not know 
what a briefless barrister means.' 

* I suppose it means a gentleman who is a bar- 
rister, but is not so fortunate as to have a crowd of 
clients,' answered Flo, with a spice of stubbornness 
in her voice and countenance. * You laugh at papa 
for thinking well or ill of people, just in proportion 
as they succeed or fail in the world ; and now you 
are adopting the same tone yourself.' 

* And I must use it till I have a better reason for • 
disliking our new friend,' returned Ida ; and then, 
persisting in her uncharitable mood, which certainly 
was not in accordance with the usual tenor of her 
mind, she added, vehemently, * I do dislike him. 
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And for the present I am content to dislike him 
without a good reason.' 

' And I like him with a reason/ answered the 
yomiger sister, with corresponding warmth. ^ He is 
the friend of Mr. Edward Smith, who is our friend.' 

^ Upon my word, Flo,' retoi-ted Ida, laughing out- 
right> * you must like papa's young artist much more 
than I do — although I think him a nice young man 
enough — ^if you are ready to like all his friends.' 

There was a provoking flash of disdainful merri- 
ment in Ida's face as she spoke these words. She 
had not intended to give her sister pain; but the 
speech cut the girl to the heart. The colour leaped 
to her cheeks, and for a few brief moments she 
looked her sister full in the face, angrily, fiercely. 

The sisters' eyes met ; and Ida saw in Flo's clear, 
steady-gazing eyes a light that she had never before 
beheld in them. 

Ida's glance fell before that fierce light. 

Then Flo rose, and went hastily from the room. 

And Ida, being thus left to herself, feared that she 
saw the cause of the mischief; the reason why Flo 
resented her affectionate watchfulness as insufferable 
espionage ; the meaning of the poor girl's pale face 
and restless nights. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



FINAL TOUCHES TO FLO'S PORTRAIT. 




DWARD continued to give Flo lessons in 
painting for three weeks after the sisters 
exchanged those significant glances; but 
when he was absent they rarely mentioned 
his name — ^Ida's suspicions making her feel that the 
artist was a topic which she had better steer clear of 
in conversation with her sister; and Flo lacking 
courage to speak freely about the man who had a 
part of all her thoughts, and dreading to confirm the 
suspicions which she well knew her sister had, at 
least for a few passing moments, entertained. With 
repeated efibrts at self-deception, the girl endeavoured 
to persuade herself that Ida had dismissed those sus- 
picions as idle fancies ; but the efforts were far from 
successful, for as soon as Flo had reasoned herself 
into a transient belief that her secret had not been 
actually discovered, recollections of the glance from 
Ida's eyes terrified her with a conviction that her 
heart had been thoroughly read. Moreover, Ida's 
caution in never alluding to Edward — whose name 
had previously been so often on her lips — strength- 
ened the poor girl's fears that Ida knew too much. 
Instead of becoming stronger with the advent of 
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June, Flo continued to lose colour, energy, and 
gaiety of heart. It was manifest to every one that 
she was out of health. Edward saw the change in 
her, though he had not the faintest suspicion of its 
cause. John Harrison Newbolt hecame alarmed, and 
insisted that Dr. Marlowe (chief of the great ' City 
physicians' who congregate in Finsbury Square) 
should be sent for ; and after a faint show of resist- 
ance, Flo yielded to her father's entreaties, and con- 
sented to see the doctor. She yielded reluctantly, 
comforting herself with hope that, by putting herself 
in medical hands, she might be the better able to 
divert household curiosity from the real nature of 
her case. As she could no longer hide her indisposi- 
tion, she deemed it better that she should be thought 
sick in body than that she should be regarded as sick 
at heart; and she flattered herself that, while she 
could mislead her doctor, his visits would aid her in 
misleading others. So, after discussion, Flo admitted 
that ' she was not quite herself,' and expressed readi- 
ness to try if Dr. Marlowe's art could set her right. ■ 
Dr. Marlowe, therefore, called and had an inter- 
view with the yoimg lady, speaking to her in Ida's 
presence, and also when the elder sister was absent. 
To his patient, the physician's manner was very gentle 
and unconcerned. For every ten words which he 
addressed to her on the subject of her health, he 
spoke a hundred in a light, careless strain about the 
ordinary topics and pleasai* v^ladies' gossip ' of the 
day. Her illness he called a mere trifle. Indeed, he 
wa« almost jocular about the avowed object of his 
visit. But to Ida, with whom he had a few stolen 
minutes of private chat, the cunning man spoke in a 
more serious tone, candidly avowing that the case 
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required careful watching and treatment; and making 
minute inquiries about the way in which the invalid 
spent her time. Was she fond of reading? How 
large a portion of each day did she devote to study ? 
How much to music ? How much to exercise ? Did 
she ride regularly on horseback? What were her 
usual hours for rising and going to bed? Had she 
been to many routs during the season ? How often 
had she been to operas and theatres? She was 
learning to paint in oils, was she ? ' Dear me/ said 
the doctor, in that soft, sly way with which it is still 
his wont to ferret out whatever he wishes to discover, 
^it is not often that a young lady paints in oils. 
Girls are usually content with pencils and water- 
colours.' And thoBi the wise man continued his hunt 
in a new direction. How many hours at a time did 
she stand over the nasty paints ? Did she complain 
of headache after her painting lessons more than 
before them ? Who was her instructor ? Who was 
Mr. Edward Smith ? Was he an old artist, a man 
of mark? 

Perhaps, in answering these last questions Ida 
showed certain signs of restraint and awkwardness, 
not visible in her replies to other inquiries. It is 
not positively stated that this was the case ; but it is 
confidently aflSrmed that the doctor learnt whatever a 
sharp observer of human nature could leam from Ida's 
words and hesitations, her utterances and silences, 
her admissions and evasions. 

The historian of these pages cannot say how much 
the doctor discovered, or thought he discovered, at 
this first and other succeeding visits to the Clock 
House. He never imparted his conclusions to Ida. 
It is equally certain that he imparted them to no 
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one else ; for his professional secrets and discoveries 
the wily physician always keeps locked in his own 
breast^ not even revealing them to the wife who 
enjoys his unqualified affection. It was but a few 
months since that the historian presented to the 
doctor full credentials from the natural guardians of 
Flo's honour — credentials empowering the doctor to 
state all he could remember of these visits — ^and 
endeavoured to extract from him particulars that 
might have contributed largely to the interest of 
these pages. The interview, it may be added, was a 
Ute-a-tete chat, and took place in the doctor's dining- 
room, over a bottle of excellent port, of which the 
host took a full half; but the writer returned home 
no wiser than he went about the business which led 
him to dine in Finsbury Square. 

^ I am very sorry I can't help you,' said Dr. Mar- 
lowe. 'I forget all about the circumstances to 
which you allude. It is my rule to forget everything 
that transpires during my professional interviews 
with patients, except the medical points of their 
cases — which, of course, you would not wish me to 
trouble you with, in the case of this lady about whom 
you are so much interested.' 

'But, my dear Dr. Marlowe,' persisted the his- 
torian, *you asked me to dine with you, so that we 
might talk it all over. They were your words.' 

* Nay, nay, my words Wre, so that I might hear 
you talk it all over,' returned the physician, in the 
blandest tone imaginable, and with a most mis- 
chievous smile. 

No information could be either picked or screwed 
out of the doctor. 

There are grounds, however, for believing that 
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Doctor Marlowe saw much more of the secret cause 
of Flo's iUness, than he either ventured to say at the 
time or subsequently admitted. 

Certain it is, that he objected stroDgly to a con- 
tinuance of the art lessons. He maintained that the 
smell of oil-paints was likely to be very prejudicial 
to the health of a delicate girl like his patient, and 
even went so far as to attribute her headaches, and 
sleepiness, and lassitude, to their unpleasant and 
poisonous odour. There was little chance, he said, 
that Flo would be herself again, until she said good- 
bye — at least for a time — to her brushes, and pallet, 
and nasty pigments. 'Of course, she can take a 
holiday,' interposed Mr. Newbolt, ^ or, at leasts she 
c^n content herself with lessons in pencil-drawing 
and water-colours.' Whereto the doctor responded, 
^ She had better try a complete change of pursuit. 
Since we have agreed to think art the cause of the 
mischief, she ought for a time to have no occupation 
which in any way savours of the cause of mischief. 
Doubtless, she has tried her eye-sight, by incessantly 
scrutinizing combinations of form and colour. In 
this respect, pencils and water-colours will do as 
much harm as strips of stinking canvas. She must 
have change and perfect diversion. Send her into 
the country for a visit. When the weather grows 
hotter, take her to Scarborough, or the Highlands, or 
North Wales. Change wiH do more for her than 
physic. Still, she must take a little medicine.' 

Compliance was the only course open to Flo. 

It was arranged that early in July she should pass 
a month with that sister who has already been men- 
tioned as the wife of a provincial capitalist, living 
far away from the dust, and heat, and noise of Lon- 
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don; and it was settled that in the autumn Mr. 
Newbolt should take her and Ida for a tour through 
Scotland. 

So the lessons in painting were relinquished ; and 
during the last two weeks of June she scarcely 
saw Edward, whose occupation as her preceptor had 
thus been suddenly taken from him. 

But before she started for the month's visit to her 
sister who lived in the country, Mr. Newbolt ex- 
pressed a wish that Edward should finish the por- 
trait, which had been waiting for six or eight weeks 
for last touches. 

In the first week of July, therefore, Edward went 
up to the Clock House, and Flo gave him a final 
sitting. 

The member for Harling was not at home during 
this professional visit. 

As on many former occasions, the artist was re- 
ceived by the two sisters; and during the earlier 
part of the hour appointed for the sitting, Ida 
remained in the room whilst he stood at his easel, 
completing the face of the portrait. 

Towards the close of the sitting, however, Ida left 
her study,' retiring, because she thought (with her 
customary consideration for Flo's feelings) that her 
absence would gratify Flo, proving to her that she 
was not watched suspiciously, and that no insulting 
espionage was exercised over her. 

Ida's womanly goodness and sisterly pride satisfied 
her that, whatever might be Flo's feelings towards 
the artist, no ill consequences could follow from their 
being left together for twenty minutes. 

She knew she might rely on Flo's sense of dignity 
and on her honour. 

VOL. II. L 
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She knew that she might trust Edward no less. 

It never occurred to her that she ought to take 
precautions against the possible results of her dar- 
ling's weakness. 

^ There, Miss Flo, I have no more need to trouble 
you to sit there,' said Edward, standing away from 
his work — brushes in hand. ' When Miss Newbolt 
returns, I think she will allow that nothing remains 
to be done. There is more colour in the face than 
appears in the original, but country air and the 
breezes of the Highlands will remove that fault, I 
hope.' 

' I trust so,' answered Flo, looking up at Edward's 
face, but not rising from her seat. ' To-morrow I 
say farewell for four months to the Clock House. It 
is hard to have to leave the old home for so long a 
time. Four months ! It is a long time. Isn't it? ' 

^ Long enough for much to happen in it. But I 
am about to leave old England for a longer space,' 
returned Edward, little thinking what pain the 
words gave his companion; little thinking that if 
Flo were assured that he would never leave her side 
till death separated them, the pink glow would 
speedily return to her sad face--^o that sad face 
which was so gentle in its sadness. 

*You will have left England before I return to 
the Clock House ? ' 

' I Jiope to do so.' 

That word * hope ' was a cruel knife to poor Flo. 

' How long will you remain in Eome ?' 

^Certainly two years — ^perhaps three,' returned 
Edward, endeavouring to conceal his emotion and to 
speak in his ordinary voice. 

' Three years ! Ah ! how much may happen in three 
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years!' answered Flo, sadly thinking that amongst 
the many events which would take place in the next 
three years her own death might be one. 

' Yes,' replied Edward, harping gaily on the very 
same string which the poor girl had herself that 
instant touched, bringing from it sad music audible 
to herself alone. 'Three years will work great 
changes in you. When I return I shall most likely 
find you a great lady, married to some great man, 
and making a figure in the fine world of fashion. 
If you are anything at all to me then, you'll be my 
patroness, not my pupil. I hope you'll now and 
then buy a picture of me, Miss Flo, for your grand 
drawing-rooms. You may not quite forget your old 
friend! He will be a very humble and devoted 
client to you when you live in state at the West 
End.' 

Scarcely had Edward made this speech, so widely 
different from his customary tone, when Flo rose 
hastily from her seat, and advanced two steps towards 
him. 

For ten seconds she gazed into his eyes, pene- 
trating to the inmost chambers of his soul. 

The girl's steady gazing eyes, in that brief break 
of time, seemed to pierce him through and through. 

Then suddenly turning from him, without giving 
utterance to a single word of farewell, she ran out of 
the room. 

But before she vanished, Edward saw tears rolling 
from those terribly earnest and sorrowful eyes which 
an instant before had been looking into his. 

Profoundly astonished was the young artist at 
being thus unexpectedly left alone ; and ample 
grounds were there for his surprise. 

l2 
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It had never occurred to him as possible that 
the girl, whom he loved with love which he was 
resolved she should never discover, had surrendered 
her unsought heart to her art-teacher. 

Crood reason, then^ had he for astonishment. 






CHAPTER L. 



TRUST IN MB, 




)WARD was not permitted for many mi- 
nutes to marvel in solitude at Flo's sudden 
disappearance. 

Ida soon limped into the room, showing 
by the excitement and annoyance expressed in her 
face that she had seen Flo since her flight from the 
study. 

' Mr. Smith,' said the lady, closing the door behind 
her, and then limping towards her customary chair, 
* come heret I must speak to you. Flo passed me in 
the gallery not two minutes since, as she was hasten- 
ing to her own room. , She looked away from me, and 
tried to escape from me without a word; but I saw 
that she was crying — that something must have hap- 
pened in this room to disturb her. I followed her, 
and begged her to tell me what had taken place, 
what was the matter with her ; but she would not 
answer me a word. She threw herself on her bed, 
sobbing violently ; and there I have left her. What 
does this mean ? You must tell me, as she wont.' 

' Indeed, Miss Newbolt,' replied the artist, stand- 
ing before Ida's chair, *you are as well informed as 
I. Miss Flo burst into tears, suddenly and to my 
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great astonishment, and then ran out of this room 
without a word. When my work was finished with 
the picture we exchanged a few sentences. I am 
afraid I must have said something which pained 
her ; but what it was that offended her, indeed I am 
unable to say.' 

* Eecall your conversation ; tell me what you said 
to her — what she said to you, as exactly as you can. 
Sit down, my dear Mr. Smith. Don't stand there, as 
if you were a culprit on trial. Here, bring your 
seat close to mine, and don't speak in a loud voice. 
The walls have ears.' 

Whereupon, Edward sat down, and recounted ac- 
curately, word for word, all that had passed between 
him and Flo, concluding his narrative with a vivid 
description of the manner in which she rose quickly 
from her seat, Jooked at him with a strange and 
terribly earnest gaze, and then fled from him as the 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

Not a word came from Ida as she listened to Ed- 
ward's truthful and most graphic statement of facts. 

For a minute after the artist had completed his 
disclosures she remained silent. 

Then, in a voice of pain and great emotion, she 
said slowly, ^ Mr. Smith, my father brought you to 
this house to teach my sister painting, and nothing 
else. But you have taught her somethiug else. She 
loves you.' 

^ Impossible ! it is impossible !' 

^You call it impossible?' retorted Ida, quickly, 
and with a flash of anger in her eyes ; for she could 
not believe that the artist failed to see what was 
so evident to herself, and a momentary suspicion 
crossed her mind that the man in whose truthful- 
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ness she had hitherto placed implicit confidence 
was trying to deceive her. ^Surely, surely you 
cannot have betrayed the trust placed in you I That 
marmot be I' 

* Miss Newbolt, you say rightly, that cannot be,' 
answered Edward, with a tremulous but very impres- 
sive voice. ^ I will make no further answer to your 
unjust and cruel suspicion, for you have dismissed 
it, — and repented of having entertained it for an 
instant.' 

'Pardon me, Edward, pardon me, I have re- 
pented,' answered Ida, in her deepest and kindest 
tones, as she placed her right hand on the artist's 
coat-sleeve, in sisterly fashion. And then she added, 
' but as for my sister, the fact remains. You have 
eyes, Mr. Smith ? ' 

For sixty seconds, during which he surveyed Flo's 
recent conduct under the light which Ida's words 
had thrown upon them, Edward was speechless ; and 
then, the sad truth breaking upon him, that he was 
loved by the girl whose love he had resolved never 
to win, he made an earnest gesticulation with his 
right arm, exclaiming fiercely, as he clenched his 
hand, * I have eyes ; yes, I have eyes ; but until now 
love blinded them.' 

* Love blinded them I' cried Ida, with surprise and 
sudden consternation. ^ You cannot mean it.' 

Edward, when he spoke the words, had no deli- 
berate intention to make Ida the sharer ""of his secret. 
In a moment of incaiition and intense excitement 
the truth had escaped him ; but the words which he 
had uttered could be neither recalled nor explained 
away. If he had done mischief, the deed was ac- 
complished, and no power on earth could undo it. 
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' I do mean it, Miss Newbolt,' he said slowly, 
his speech being marked by those hesitations 
which always characterized his utterances when 
he was deeply stirred, *How could it be other- 
wise ? I love her with all my heart, and soul, and 
strength, next to Grod; sometimes I am afraid — 
more than Grod! You need not tell me that my 
love must ever remain without hope, and that it 
would be dishonour to myself, cruelty to her, base- 
ness to your father and yourself, to allow her to see 
my passion which cannot attain its object, — ^though 
it is not unworthy of her, — even of her. Indeed, 
dear Miss Newbolt, it is worthy of her ! You have 
no occasion to ast me, if by word, or look, or silence, 
I have ever given her a hint of what I feel. You 
know what my demeanour to her has always been 
in your presence. When your eyes have not been 
upon us, I have been more formal and coldly 
deferential than when you have been a witness of 
our intercourse. The one great object for which I 
have striven, since your father brought me here, has 
been to keep him, and you, and Miss Flo, and all 
the world in ignorance of my madness and unutter- 
able misery. Dear Miss Newbolt, though the com- 
passion of any other woman would be torture to me, 
I wish for your pity ; and my conscience tells me I 
deserve it, even as my heart assures me I shall have 
it. Eemember, I did not wilfully and of my own 
act seek her out. It was Grod Himself who brought 
us together ; the great Grod who tries His humble 
creatures with the anguish of love, as well as with 
the pangs of hate. Bear in mind my suflFering, and 
remember that I have borne it in silence for many 
months, keeping it from you as well as from her. 
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From her knowledge it shall ever be kept. Oh, do 
say that you believe in my honour, and pity me.' 

To this strange but very pathetic entreaty Ida at 
the moment gave no assurance in words that the 
young man had her compassion and respect; but 
she strengthened him with that assurance and much 
more by the gentleness with which she again laid 
her hand upon his coat-sleeve, and by the womanly 
softness and rich music of her voice as she said, 
'Edward, tell me all about it. Tell me how it 
began.' 

Whereupon, Edward told her all about it — how 
he had loved Flo ere ever he spoke one word to her ; 
how it was that the picture " !• or Ever " bore resem- 
blance to Flo; how he had agreed to teach her 
painting, when he was in perfect ignorance as to 
the name or sex of his future pupil ; how he would 
have withdrawn from, the engagement, as soon as he 
had been introduced to her, if he could have seen 
a way to do so without offering insult to Mr. New- 
bolt's feelings; how he had resolved not to betray 
the trust which had been imposed upon him ; and 
how he had consistently striven to hide from Flo the 
love with which he loved her. 

Thirteen months earlier (as these pages have 
already intimated), if Ida had been told that a mere 
working artist, an unknown painter whom her father 
patronised and employed, would presume to love 
her sister, she would have scouted the suggestion as 
an impertinence and an indignity, offered to herself, 
her father, and the entire family of Newbolt. 

Sadly had Flo reminded Edward that much might 
happen in three years. 

Much also may take place in a third of that time. 
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Greatly had Ida's intercourse with Edward changed 
her estimation of artists by profession. 

So diflferently had the lady come to regard the 
possibility of seeing her beautiful sister a painter's 
wife, that when Edward had told his story out, and 
she had heard ^ all about it,' she said to him, * Dear 
Edward, leave me now. To-morrow Flo will have 
said good-bye to us. At present, you may not see 
her again ; but I will write to you, appointing a day 
for you to come up here, and tell your story to papa. 
Your proposal will not at first please him. But I 
have great influence with him ; and he loves Flo 
beyond all else in the world that is dear to him, and 
when he is convinced that she cannot be happy 
except as your wife, I am sure he will consent. 
Trust in me, when I say that all the power I have 
with him shall be exercised in your behalf. Trust 
in me ; and when you are my brother — thank me.' 

Thus saying, ' And when you are my brother — 
thank me,' Ida held out her right hand. 

Which hand Edward took, and pressed to his lips; 
and as he did so tears from his eyes fell upon it. 




CHAPTER LL 

FLO'S DELICIOUS DREAM. 

T had been settled that after Flo had given 

Edward the final sitting for her portrait, 

she and Ida should drive to Norwood, to 

see their married sister who lived in that 

suburban parish. 

Edward having said farewell to the elder sister, 
and taken his departure from the * Clock House,' 
Ida bethought herself of this arrangement, deeming 
it more than merely probably that the events of the 
morning had taken from Flo all inclination to carry 
out the plan. 

Leaving her study, the mistress of the 'Clock 
House' went in search of Flo, in order that she 
might ascertain the girl's wishes; and with that 
object in view she was climbing to the topmost 
gallery of the mansion, when Flo, coming out of her 
private room, met her at the head of the stairs. 
There was no need for Ida to ask her if she meant 
to make the expedition to Norwood ; for the girl was 
already dressed for the drive. 

^ You must make haste, Ida,' said Flo, speaking 
in her usual voice, as if nothing had occurred to 
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disturb the usual smoothness of their lives, *the 
carriage will be at the door in five minutes.' 

*You must have luncheon and a glass of wine, 
dear,' replied the elder sister, in a corresponding 
tone. ' I will join you in the dining-room in two 
minutes. You have taken your medicine ? ' 

^ Yes,' answered the girl ; and, passing her sister 
with that single word on her lips, she went down to 
the dining-room, where luncheon was set out. 

During the drive to Norwood Flo appeared more 
cheerful than she had been for several days ; and to 
her married sister she showed so smiling a face, and 
made so many sprightly speeches, that the said 
married sister was fully persuaded that her father's 
fevourite child was on tlje high road to perfect resto- 
ration of health. On the homeward drive the girl 
was not less animated. Every incident of the journey 
seemed to give her pleasure ; and more than once she 
spoke with delight — of the weather — of the antici- 
pated enjoyments of her visit to the country — and of 
her trip to Scotland. She even talked to Ida about 
the portrait, remarking how much it had been im- 
proved by the artist's final touches. ^Dear child,' 
thought Ida, ^how prettily she plays the hypocrite I 
She hopes to mislead me, little knowing that she 
lives in a glass case.' 

The girl's artful prattle would have jarred upon 
her sister's feelings, making her both angry and sad, 
had not the latter already conceived a plan for aiding 
the lovers; but busy as she was with a romantic 
scheme for making Flo an artist's wife, Ida was 
amused at her darling's artifice, and responded to 
her feigned gaiety with words and looks of genuine 
happiness. 
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On their return to Muswell Hill the sisters dined 
with their father. Flo's * last evening at home,' the 
member for Harling had arranged to spend in the 
society of his two daughters ; and very glad the giant 
was at the merriment and lightness of heart mani- 
fested by Flo throughout that * last evening.' Instead 
of leaving him in solitude after dinner, Flo gave him 
his cigar with her own hand ; and whilst he smoked 
it, she sat upon his knee — as though she were once 
again a little girl — with her right arm thrown over 
his broad shoulders. Predicting direful results to 
her hair from the pernicious aroma of the cigar, 
kissing the smoker on his lips whenever he took the 
cigar from them, and ever and again pulling his 
shaggy eye-brows in revenge for his impudent 
speeches, she did her utmost to make the grand, 
burly, tempestuous veteran thoroughly enjoy himself. 
The cigar finished, and the party having moved to 
the drawing-room, Flo sang the simple ballads which, 
of all her songs, her father best liked to hear ; and 
when she thought he had had enough of music, she 
again took seat upon his knee, kissing and caressing 
him, and making him laugh again with a score or 
more of saucy drolleries. 

Bidding them *good night,' Ida went up stairs, 
leaving Flo still sitting on her father's knee. 

But instead of going to her own apartment, Ida 
climbed to the top of the house, and entering Flo's 
bedroom took a seat by the side of the girl's pillow, 
and counting the slow minutes, Waited for her advent. 

Twenty minutes later Flo entered her room not 
expecting to find Ida there ; and as she walked from 
the door to the toilet-table, not seeing that the couch 
near her pillow was occupied by that loving sister. 
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From her unobserved position Ida saw Flo bar the 
door immediately she had entered her room, and saw 
a look of inexpressible weariness and bitter sadness 
on that face which for many hours had been bright 
with simulated gaiety. She heard also the deep sigh 
which came from the girl as she stood before the 
glass of her toilet-table, looking at her own sorrowful 
features. Yes, the time for acting was over; and 
now that the time for reality had come, Flo — having 
barred the door and deeming herself alone and free 
from watchful eyes — was about to give vent to the 
grief which was consuming hen 

Already the deep sigh had been repeated, and tears 
were starting in the girl's eyes, when Ida rose and 
said, ' Dear Flo.' 

Turning suddenly, and trembling violently, as her 
eyes fell on her sister, Flo cried quickly, ' Ida I you 
here ? how did you come here ? I barred the door.' 

^ Yes, darling,' Ida answered, lightly ; ' but I was 
in the room. I was determined you should not bar 
me out on this last night.' 

^ I wished to be alone, you know I wish it,' re- 
turned Flo, sharply and reproachfully. 

^ Dear Flo,' entreated Ida, ^ be kind to me, as I 
have always been kind to you. Let me stay with you 
for one short hour of this last night, as we are to be 
separated for weeks. Let us have our reading 
together ; and let me brush your hair and put you to 
bed, as I used to do. Dear Flo, you cannot refuse 
me this petition. You are oflFended with me ; I have 
given you pain ; but oh, darling sister, don't be hard 
upon me! You would never give me an unkind 
look if you could imderstand how my happiness lives 
upon your smiles. Do be good to me.' 
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It was a new thing for Flo to hear herself addressed 
in this meek, earnest, suppliant strain by her elder 
sister. 

Ida had said rightly that Flo could not refuse her 
petition. 

^ Dear Ida, this is very kind of you,' answered the 
girl, overcome by her sister's words. * You ai*e a 
good angel, and I am very ungrateful. Dear, dear 
Ida, I am very bad and wicked, as well as unhappy ; 
but do think the best you can of me.' 

So the sisters had their reading together, Ida's 
rich, solemn voice making holy music of words that 
tell whither Christians, sorrowing with exceeding 
sorrow, should take their heavy burden of grief, 
seeking comfort which, asked for in faith, will never 
be sought in vain. After which reading they knelt 
down, and, in Christ's dear name, prayed to 
God. 

Then Ida brushed her darling's hair, and undressed 
her, and quietly robed her for the night. 

And when Flo had laid her head upon her pillow Ida 
put out the lights upon the toilette table, and having 
shaded the night-lamp which burned dimly at the 
foot of the bed, resumed her former seat near Flo's 
pillow. 

' Good night, now, dear,' said Flo. 

*Not yet, darlihg,' answered Ida, ^not quite yet. 
I have something especial to say to you.' 

* What is it ?' asked Flo, in a whisper, turning her 
face to the pillow, so that in the darkened room her 
features were hidden from her sister. 

^ I know what has made you ill and unhappy for 
weeks — for months past.' 

^ No — no — no,' stammered Flo. 
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Ida could feel the bed shake under the trembling 
girl. 

^ Edward has spoken to me to-day/ continued Ida. 

*He knows nothing — he can know nottiing,' 
gasped Flo, turning quickly, and covering her fetce 
with both her hands. 

* He spoke to me about you this morning, after 
you left him in my study.' 

'What?' 

* Shall I tell you what he said ?' 
But Flo made no answer. 

* Darling,' continued Ida, interpreting the silence 
as permission to go on, * he loves you — ^he loves you 
as much as you love him.' 

A pause. 

Then with a passionate cry of grief Flo exclaimed, 
' Oh, Ida, you are very cruel to tell me so ; for you 
know that he and I can never be more to each other 
than we are and have been.' 

' Dear one, we must be patient,' returned Ida, 
softly. ' I should like to have Edward for a brother, 
for he is worthy of you.' 

* Ida, dear Ida, I am not worthy of him. He is 
so good and unselfish, and high, and noble. I do 
not deserve to be his wife ; and — and — ' 

^ If we are patient papa will let us have our wish,' 
intei-posed Ida, feeling rightly what Flo wanted, but 
was unable, to say. 

Much more the sisters said' to each other, and when 
Ida left the room Flo was very happy. 

Later in the night Ida, who could not sleep after 
this excitiDg interview with her sister, again climbed 
the stairs from the floor on which was her peculiar 
apartment to the higher story of the silent house. 
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and creeping noiselessly to Flo's bed, found her also 
still awake. 

* Dear Ida, have you come again ? ' murmured Flo. 

* What, still awake, naughty child ?' returned Ida. 

* Yes, dear,' said Flo, softly, ^ I am awake, but I 
am very happy.' 

* You didn't bar the door, then, when I left you ?' 

' Dear, dear Ida,' exclaimed Flo, getting up in her 
bed, and then, in a sudden paroxysm of gratitude and 
pure sisterly affection, throwing her arms round Ida's 
neck, ^ I will never bar you out of my room again.' 

^ Or out of your heart?' 

* Oh ! never, never — never again,' whispered the 
girl, weeping joyful tears. 

Ida did not leave that room again until she had 
seen her darling steeped in tranquil sleep. 

When the sunny morning came Flo had a delicious 
dream, in which she saw a group of beautiful children 
at her feet, and Edward standing near her. She 
dreamt that the beautiful children, looking up to her, 
sang in chorus * Dear, dear mamma, how we love you I' 
She dreamt also that Edward, first gazing proudly at 
the beautiful children, and then turning to her with 
a look of intense affection, said, * Yes, darling Flo, 
they are ours.'' 

It was a short dream, a very short one. 

And when the fresh sunlight, streaming through 
the windows, put an end to it, there was a scarlet 
blush on Flo's face ; and folding her hands over her 
breast, she said, ' This is very wrong and very wicked 
of me, but I was asleep when I thought it.' 

In saying which Flo was at fault. 

For the fancy was void of sin, and dreams are far 
more the work of wakefulness than of sleep. 

VOL. II. M 



CHAPTER LIL 



ITR. NBT^BOLT's answer TO EDWARD's PROPOSAL* 




LO took her departure for the country with 
such a happy face — ^happy, notwithstand- 
ing the tears which filled her eyes, when 
she gave her father a farewell kiss— that 
Dr. Marlowe, who saw her as she was on the point of 
starting, was justified in predicting that country air 
and change would have all the eflfects desired of 
them. 

Ida knew well that the invalid had as good a 
chance of recovering her strength in the Clock House 
as she would have anywhere else. 

Still she was glad that Flo would for a time be 
away from the old home, for there was much to be 
said and done which the elder sister thought could 
be said and done to better purpose during Flo's 
absence than during her presence. 

On the morning following the young lady's depar- 
ture Edward received this note from the mistress of 
the Clock House : — 

' Dear Mr. Smith, — Flo left us this morning, look- 
ing more like her old self than she had been for 
months. Last night I had a long talk with the 
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darling, and told her everything that had passed 
between us after her unceremonious flight from the 
study. Whatever you said to me and I said to you I 
fully reported to her. Need I tell you that she is no 
loDLger a miserable, moping child ? Her parting words 
to me, whispered in my ear after I had given her a 
last kiss, were, "Tell Edward to be patient ; tell him 
everything; but above all, tell hi/m to be patient P^ 
She has left with me a lock of her hair, which I 
am to put into a locket, and then give to any one 
I please. There is 8<mie one who, I think, would like 
to have this memorial of njy darling in his keeping ; 
and if he behaves properly he shall have it. But 
mind, I cannot permit any correspondence under the 
present circumstances. I shall be daily writing to 
Flo, and shall have much pleasure in giving her any 
short messages which you may from time to time 
wish to send her ; and if you think fit to give me a 
lock of your hair, I shall be happy to accept it and 
use it; either keeping it as a precious treasure, or 
giving it away to some one dse^ in accordance with 
my pleasure. 

* Papa will dine at home on Saturday, and expects 
to have the pleasure of your company. Come early, 
so that we may have some chat before dinner. I will 
then tell you what you must say to papa, on whose 
will, of course, the attainment of our wishes depends. 
We must be quite frank with him ; and if he should 
express decided disapproval of our plan, you must be 
patient, and show him how, even under provocation, 
you can behave as a dutiful son ought to behave. 
Bear in mind that your request will strike a death- 
blow to his dearest and most cherished ambition; 
and that, therefore, whatever he may say, it will 

M 2 
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be your duty to carry out Flo's counsel, and *^be 
patient." 

* Dear Mr. Smith, always believe me to be, 
* Your very sincere friend, 

* Ida Newbolt. 
' The Clock House.' 

Knowing the perfect and unreserved confidence 
which Edward placed in Eupert, readers will feel no 
surprise on learning that the artist not only showed 
Ida's letter to the butterfly barrister, but also gave 
him a full and minute account of all the circum- 
stances that had given rise to the epistle. The 
events attendant on the ' final sitting for the portrait ' 
had so completely changed the character of Edward's 
sentimental relations to Flo, that, had he been less 
intimate with Eupert, he would have indulged his 
triumphant egotism with the pleasure which every 
young man experiences in confiding to his most 
familiar associate the successes of an honourable love- 
suit. But since Eupert had become the sharer of 
his secret when he dared not entertain a hope that 
Flo would ever be more to him than a friend, the 
artist had extraordinary reasons for making known 
to his close ally the proofs that he was loved by the 
girl — whose love he had resolved never to win — and, 
moreover, was loved imder circumstances that justi- 
fied him in hoping that ere long he would be recog- 
nized by the world as her accepted suitor. 

On the appointed Saturday Edward dined at the 
Clock House. 

Obeying directions given him by Ida, he did not 
venture to broach the delicate subject to Mr. Newbolt 
until the member for Harling had smoked his evening 
cigar, and taken tea in the drawing-room. 
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• * Say nothing to him about the matter,' Edward's 
gentle counsellor had said, ^ till I have sung him my 
best songs. When I rise from the piano and leave 
the room, you are to begin the battle. I shan't bid 
you a formal " Good night," but my departure will 
be et signal for you to speak out. The first announce- 
ment had better come from you. That he won't 
receive it in the most friendly spirit, you must make 
up your mind. Perhaps he will be furiously indig- 
nant at first : but you mayn't mind that. When he 
talks it over with me — as he will be sure to do when 
you have left him — I will do my best for you.' 

So dinner, and wine, and smoking went oflF without 
a word on the subject which occupied the young 
artist's mind. 

That he seemed absent and pre-occupied in mind 
to his host, there is no need to say. But Mr. New- 
bolt attributed the young man's silence, and inatten- 
tion, and inappropriate replies, to a cause very 
remote from the true one. 

* Edward's wits have been wool-gathering,' ob- 
served Mr. Newbolt to Ida, as he placed his empty 
teacup before his daughter. * Eome and preparations 
for his Eoman tiip fill his mind. I asked him just 
now what he thought of Landseer's new picture, and 
he answered, " Certainly, two years are a long time." 
As he can't talk like a sensible man, you had better 
give us some music, and so help to keep him in a 
fool's paradise. But first give me another cup of 
tea.' 

Whereupon Ida, having replenished the empty cup, 
went to the piano, and for the next half-hour sang 
and played to her father and his guest. 
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The giant, it may be remembered, knew nothing 
of music, and pretended to feel great contempt for 
the melodious art and its professors; but still he 
never liked to pass an evening without listening to 
music from Flo or her sister; and Ida, who had an 
intimate knowledge of his ways and humours, and 
could manage him during his most intractable moods 
better even than his youngest and favourite child, 
knew that he was not insensible to the influence of 
sweet sounds, and felt that Edward's proposal would 
be much less likely to irritate him after he had heard 
her sing. 

So the sire's order was dutifully obeyed. 

And when she rose from the piano, Ida left the 
room without a word of farewell. 

At which signal Edward's heart beat fost. . 

' Umph,' said the giant, expressing surprise at the 
lady's imexpected disappearance. ^ Why has she gone 
off in that mysterious way ? ' 

^ Miss Newbolt has left us ' began Edward. 

' No doubt about it interposed the giant, laugh- 
ing. * She TTiuat have left us, if you are aware of 
the fact. How long is it since you returned from 
St Peter's?' 

* Miss Newbolt has left us, sir,' returned Edward, 
beginning again, ^ because I asked her to leave us 
together, as I wish to speak to you on a very im- 
portant subject.' 

* Indeed ! Why didn't you speak to me about it 
in the dining-room ? ' 

* Because the subject is very important; and as I 
could not satisfy myself that my communication 
would altogether please you, I did not venture to 
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make it while you ^ere enjoying your wine and 
your cigar. May I speak to you aiow, sir ? Have I 
your attention ? ' 

* Attention ! of course you have. Speak out, man. 
What, have you got into some young man's trouble ? ' 

* I am afraid I have,' returned Edward^ smiling, 
but feeling no inclination for mirth. 

A pause : for Edward a very awkward pause. 
The wax-lights of the great drawing-room were 
provokingly brilliant. 

* Well, Ned, out with it,' said the member for 
Harling. ' So you have been up to mischief, have 
you? I am surprised to hear it; but never mind, 
boy. Young men will be young men ; and as I dare 
say there's nothing very outrageous the matter, I'll 
do my best to set you straight. Anyhow, you've done 
right to make a clean breast of it to me. How much 
will put you all square ? What's the figure ? ' 

The artist was so astounded, that for the mo- 
ment he did not see how to reply to his patron's 
inquiries. 

* Come, out with it,' continued the giant, with a 
cordial smile on his big face. ^ You'll have soon 
said it, when you once begin. Your expenses during 
the past year have doubtless been greater than you 
calculated they would be. Well, that's all natural, 
A yoimg man can't dress well without running up 
tailors' bills ; and your studio has cost you more this 
year than you expected it would ; and now that you 
want to be off to Eome, you find you haven't so 
much in hand for the trip as you ought to have. 
Aha I I see how it is that you've been able to think 
about nothing but Eome all this evening. There, 
now let's hear a11 about it; I cannot help you any 
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further — or stay, don't bother me with particulars. 
Give me the total, and have done with it. Will 
three hundred do ? ' 

* You quite misunderstand me, sir,' exclaimed 
Edward, sorely discomfited by his patron's charac- 
teristic offers of pecuniary help. ' I don't want money 
from you; you have given me too much of that 
already.' 

^ You don't want a cheque ? ' retorted the member 
for Harling, raising his voice to the pitch of his 
surprise and the measure of his perplexity. * Then 
what on earth do you want ? ' 

* To speak to you about myself and Miss Flo,' 
answered Edward, uttering Flo's name with a pro- 
digious eflfort. 

* Heaven bless me ! that all ? ' replied the giant, 
in a tone implying that Flo was a trifling subject in 
compai-ison with a cheque for three hundred pounds. 
* Well, what about her ? what can you want to say 
about her that Ida oughtn't to hear ? You are going 
to tell me that she might just as well begin her 
painting lessons again — ay ? Well, I agree with you 
that it's all bosh what Marlowe says about the smell 
of the paint doing her harm. It's all fudge and 
nonsense ; but still, the doctor must have his way for 
a time.' 

^ Mr. Newbolt, I love her,' said Edward, fiercely. 
Thus, in five short words, the whole truth was 
told. 

* What ! ' cried the giant, rising quickly from his 
seat and as quickly resuming it. * You are mad ! 
You love my child ? ' 

* Are you surprised, sir ? ' asked Edward, gaining 
nerve now that the fight had really begun. 
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* Surprised ? I wonder at nothing.' 

And then, the thought crossing the proud father's 
heart that it was no wonder Edward had fallen in 
love with the beautiful girl, that it would have 
been little to his credit if the young man had been 
insensible to her many charms — ^he added in a tone of 
boastfulness that would have been very comic to any 
comparatively disinterested auditor of the conversa- 
tion — * By Jove, it would have been a marvel if you 
hadn't regarded her as the most exquisite creature to 
be found in London. Of course, I don't object to 
your loving her ; every young fellow who sees her 
pass in her carriage does that. No doubt you love 
her ! I should like to know who could help loving 
her. But of course, you can't imagine that I will 
allow you to tell her so. You haven't dared to hint 
to her that you love her ? ' 

This last question was not put in the boastful tone, 
but in a voice of sharpness, anger, and suspicion. 
• It had been arranged between Edward and Ida, 
that he should, without telling untruth, avoid dis- 
closing to Mr. Newbolt that Flo was aware of his 
love and responded to it. 

He therefore replied to this inquiry — * Never by 
look or act of any kind have I intimated to her my 
feelings. My aim, ever since you introduced me to 
her, has been to prove myself worthy of the trust 
you placed in me. I now speak to you, sir, in the 
hope that you will grant me permission to tell her 
frankly all that I have long, and with much painful 
self-control, done my best to conceal.' 

* Long ? h©w long has this insanity held you ? 
Speak out, Mr. Madman.' 

Whereupon Edward spoke out eloquently, giving 
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* Well ! I suppose I have heard all you wish to 
say ? ' the patron asked, after a pause. 

* All that I have to say at present,' answered the 
young man — ^ all that I have to say till I hear your 
answer.' 

^ Don't be so agitated, my young friend,' rejoined 
the veteran, throwing much kindness into his voice. 
' You have behaved very properly. You see I am 
not angry with you. I knew from the first time I 
saw you that I should not be mistaken in you. You 
are an honourable fellow, and for my own sake, 
almost as much as your own, I wish my duty to my 
child would allow me to say " Try to make her of 
your mind in this matter. Go in and win." But I 
am bound to think of her happiness, as well as yours 
and my own ; and I should not be consulting for her 
happiness if I allowed her to glide into a marriage 
with a man beneath her in rank — and all that sort 
of thing. As you don't need to be told, I hold social 
rank as cheap as dirt, but women don't ; and as my 
daughter is a woman; and will, of course, think like 
a woman, it is my duty as a good father (and I trust 
I am a good father to all my children) not to let her 
ally herself with any one who is beneath her.' 

' Sir, I am a gentleman,' interposed Edward, 
proudly, with a flash of anger in his eyes. 

* Of course, of course you are,' returned the re- 
publican. * In my estimation, every man of honour 
is a gentleman, however poor he may be. And you 
are a gentleman by education and tone of thought, 
as well as by honour. Still there are grades amongst 
gentlemen ; and though it would ill beseem a mai^ 
who was once no more than a poor oflSice boy, to 
boast about his position, and all that sort of non- 
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the entire history of his madness from that day when 
he saw Flo riding on her pony in Crouch Lane^ to 
that not far distant hour when he had completed the 
young lady's portrait. 

* Then you were idiot enough to give your heart 
to a girl whom you had only seen once, and to 
whom you had never spoken a syllable ? ' 

^ I was that idiot.' 

*No wonder I was struck by the liken^s to Flo in 
"For Ever."' 

' You may well say — no wonder.' 

* By Jove ! it's very droll 1 It's a triumph for the 
little minx, and she'll boast about it when she is an 
old woman. When she is married to a man of her 
own rank of life, and has a lapful of pretty babes, 
I'll tell her about it, and we shall have many a 
laugh over it. The pure fact is, she is stupendously 
beautiful ; and I'll be bound that dozens of young 
fellows have, Hke you, fallen in love with her at first 
sight. Some youngsters are made of very inflam- 
mable stuflF; and a glance of Flo's eyes is a spark 
just calculated to put them in a blaze.' 

Eeaders need not be reminded that, though John 
Harrison Newbolt was a man of generous impulses, 
he was singularly devoid of fine perception and 
delicate sympathy. The outrageous insolence and 
cruelty of his conduct in thus showing that he re- 
garded Edward's passion as a fair topic for criticism 
and amusement, and as an occasion for indulgence 
in fatherly exultation, never occurred to him. Had 
any one told him .that in thus laughing about the 
young man's * inflammable stuflF' he was guilty of 
extreme heartlessness and brutality, he would have 
derided the accusation as infinitely absurd. 
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* Well ! I suppose I have heard all you wish to 
say ? ' the patron asked, after a pause. 

* All that I have to say at present,' answered the 
young man — ^ all that I have to say till I hear your 
answer.' 

* Don't be so agitated, my young friend,' rejoined 
the veteran, throwing much kindness into his voice. 
' You have behaved very properly. You see I am 
not angry with you. I knew from the first time I 
saw you that I should not be mistaken in you. You 
are an honourable fellow, and for my own sake, 
almost as much as your own, I wish my duty to my 
child would allow me to say "Try to make her of 
your mind in this matter. Go in and win." But I 
am bound to think of her happiness, as well as yours 
and my own ; and I should not be consulting for her 
happiness if I allowed her to glide into a marriage 
with a man beneath her in rank — and all that sort 
of thing. As you don't need to be told, I hold social 
rank as cheap as dirt, but women don't ; and as my 
daughter is a woman; and will, of course, think like 
a woman, it is my duty as a good father (and I trust 
I am a good father to all my children) not to let her 
ally herself with any one who is beneath her.' 

' Sir, I am a gentleman,' interposed Edward^ 
proudly, with a flash of anger in his eyes. 

* Of course, of course you are,' returned the re- 
publican. * In my estimation, every man of honour 
is a gentleman, however poor he may be. And you 
are a gentleman by education and tone of thought, 
as well as by honour. Still there are grades amongst 
gentlemen; and though it would ill beseem a mai^ 
who was once no more than a poor oflSice boy, to 
boast about his position, and all that sort of non- 
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sense, I think I may venture to say that a clever 
young artist belongs to one grade of gentlemen, and 
a member of Parliament belongs to another grade. 
Ay ? Come, that is not putting the case oflfensively. 
Ay?' 

Edward was oflfended, but he did not say so. 

* I trust, sir, I have given you no occasion to speak 
to me in a tone of oflfence.' 

* That you have not, my dear young friend. Your 
conduct on this delicate question has given you an 
additional claim to my friendship. You have, I tell 
you, in my opinion, behaved like a man of honour ; 
and, by Jove, you shan't repent the fair and very 
gentlemanlike course you have taken. Your deter- 
mination to go to Rome, so as to put yourself out of 
the way of temptation, has my warmest commendation 
— I may even say it rouses my gratitude. There is 
nothing left for me to give you in the way of advice; 
whatever I could wish you to do, you, have already 
decided on doing. Two or three years hence you'll 
return from Rome, the first British artist living, and 
you'll have quite got the better of this romance of a 
day, and we shall be firmer friends than ever. Per- 
haps when you come back, Flo will ask you to stand 
godfather to her eldest child. You dog, you, you'll 
have to paint your godchild lying in a cradle. 
Oflfence ! My dear boy, the notion is ridiculous I As 
far as I am concerned, I feel that you have paid me 
a compliment. A father is always pleased when his 
daughter is admired by a young man of honour.' 

* Then I am to start for Rome?' asked Edward, 
sadly, laying a significant emphasis on the word ^ am.' 

' Of course ; and the sooner the better. Don't 
trouble yourself about funds, my dear lad. You've 
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done me a great service, and by Croesus, if I don't 
repay it ! There'll be a cheque on your breakfast- 
table on Monday morning that will make your eyes 
open.' 

' Grood heavens, sir,' cried Edward, with an accent 
of agony, as though he were under the torture of a 
surgical operation, * do you want to buy my heart as 
well as my pictures ? ' 

* I don't want to buy anything of you,' returned 
the giant. 'You misunderstand me. The cheque 
will be a present. I shan't ask you to work it out.' 

' Can't you give me any hope, sir ? ' groaned 
Edward. ' Fix any term of probation, but do give 
me a word of hope.' 

* Hang it. Master Edward, I am trying to give you 
hope, when I tell you that you will come back from 
Eopae a happy man.' 

Apparently, John Harrison Newbolt had forgotten 
that the young man was not asking his permission to 
go to Rome and forget Flo, but was seeking leave to 
stop in England and make love to her. 

This was not the case merely in appearance. 

It was the actual fact. 

So lightly had the real point of Edward's petition 
touched the patron, in comparison with the compli- 
ment and flattery which it rendered to' his paternal 
vanity, that already had the member for Harling 
ceased to remember it, and the answer which he had 
given it. In his eyes Edward was not a suitor 
seriously asking to be accepted in the character of 
son-in-law, so much as a mere mad, harum-scarum 
young lover who needed encouragement and counsel 
to carry out a project by which he might be enabled 
to out-grow his folly. 
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' Is that the only hope you can give me, sir ?' 

These words, and the deep dejection of the tone in 
•which they were uttered, recalled the patron to the 
true state of the case. 

For half-a-minute the great man favoured his 
prot^6 with a look of surprise and embarrassment. 

*You can't be serious?' the member for Harling 
then said, laying aside his air of perplexity and 
astonishment, and assuming his business look and 
business voice. He did not speak unkindly; but 
there was an expression of resoluteness in his counte- 
nance, as well as a hardness in his tone, which made 
the artist feel how little likelihood there was that his 
wishes would ever meet his patron's approval. *You 
can't be serious. It is impossible that you can in 
sober earnestness think that I will let you become 
my child's husband. I don't wish to pain you. I 
couldn't hurt your feelings without at the same time 
wounding my own. So I won't enumerate all the 
reasons that render it impossible for me to grant 
your request. I will merely give you a brief answer 
in the negative, and you will not be acting wisely for 
your own happiness if you don't receive the answer 
as a final and unalterable decision, from which no 
consideration whatever shall make me swerve,^ 

A pause. 

*Eemember, my dear young friend,' continued 
Mr. Newbolt, in a kinder manner, as if he wished to 
comfort Edward in his disappointment, and at the 
same time justify himself in the young man's opinion, 
* that I treated you frankly on this subject from the 
very commencement of our acquaintance. Of coiurse, 
I was not blind to the possibility of a young fellow 
falling in love with Flo, when I asked you to come 
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here and give her lessons. But I flattered myself 
that I had removed that danger from your path, by 
telling you candidly that I was ambitious — foolishly 
ambitious, perhaps — to see her well settled in life. 
Yaa don't forget the conversation we had on the lawn 
the very first day you dined here? It necessarily 
made^an impression upon you. It was intended to do 
80 ; and I hoped it would save you from the trouble 
and the misapprehension which have given occasion 
for this very disagreeable interview. You remember 
what passed between us? You know to what I 
aUude?' 

' I know; I remember it all,' said Edward, hoarsely. 

'Well, then, you see I did my best te give you 
feir warning. Unfortunately, the mischief had been 
already done; but, of course, I did not know that the 
case was so. How could I imagine that you had 
conceived a liking for a girl whom I supposed you 
had never seen ? You see you have no grounds for 
charging me with cruelty. You cannot even justly 
accuse me of neglecting to consider your feelings. 
Come, you must acknowledge that I did my best to 
protect you from this discomfort. You have no 
complaint te bring against me.' 

* I do not accuse you of unkindness. I have not 
ventured to complain.' 

' That's right,' rejoined Mr. Newbolt, with an air 
of relief. * When your merely temporary disappoint- 
ment, therefore, has passed away, there will be no 
recollection of any kind that can keep us asunder. 
Now, my dear boy, as we thoroughly understand 
each other, let us say no more on this not very 
agi-eeable subject. You had better say " Grood night " 
to me now ; it is a lovely night for your walk back 
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to Holbom. And, perhaps, we had better not see 
much of each other during the next few weeks. 
When you are settled in Some you'll write to me, I 
hope ; and though I am not given to writing letters 
which have no relation to business matters, I shan't 
fail to answer your letters. And when you return 
to England, I trust you'll come to this house, and 
make it a sort of home, as you have done for many 
months past. There, my dear Edward, good night. 
I'll ring for Turvey to open the door for you.' 

Speaking these last words, Mr. Newbolt rose, and 
put his hand on the bell-pull; but before he gave 
the ring he turned round, as though he suddenly 
remembered something which had almost escaped 
his mind, and said, * By the way, you have spoken to 
Ida on this question; what did she say?' 

* She advised me to speak at once to you.' 

* Exactly ; and what else ?' 

* She told me that if you would accept me as a 
son, she would be happy to greet me as a brother. 
She said that, sir.' 

* A most judicious, and kind, and dutiful answer. 
Of course, she knew what my reply would be ; but 
she did quite right in referring you to me, Ida's 
good taste and sound judgment are always beyond all 
commendation. Very good. You need not trouble 
yourself to recall anything else of what passed be- 
tween you. You have said quite enough to satisfy 
me that she has, in all respects, behaved as I could 
wish her.' 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt gave the bell a sharp 
pull. 

On which signal that he was to take his departure, 
Edward rose. 
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*Good night,' said Mr. Newbolt, holding out his 
hand. * I will say Good night for you to Ida. Ee- 
member, my dear boy, I am as much your friend as 
ever, notwithstanding the attitude I am compelled to 
assume on this matter. Let us always remain fast 
friends.' 

*I hope we shall, sir/ rejoined Edward, taking the 
outstretched hand, as Mr. Philip Turvey opened the 
drawing-room door. 

* Philip Turvey,' said the master of the Clock 
House, * open the door for Mr. Smith.' 

Ere two more minutes had passed, Edward was 
walking slowly under the trees of Crouch Lane, by 
no means so confident of the ultimate success of his 
suit as he had been before dinner. 
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CHAPTEE LIII. 
hit's hall hup. 

HILST Mr. John Harrison Newbolt and 
Edward were thus talking on a most in- 
teresting subject in the drawing-room, the 
same topic was occupying the minds of 
Philip Turvey and Miss Louisa Martin, in Mrs. 
Buddie's parlour. 

Domestic servants are usually better informed 
about the love affairs of the drawing-room than 
their masters and mistresses. At dinner and rout, 
at ball and card party, their observant eyes see 
* everything that goes on,' and sometimes a great 
deal more. When romantic overtures are made in 
their presence, they never fail to take note of them ; 
when romantic overtures are not made in their pre- 
sence, they set aside ordinary rules of evidence,, and 
imagine that there is * something particular ' between 
the ladies and gentlemen to whom they minister. 
This is the case with servants of the best, not less 
than of the worst sort. Courting is the most re- 
fined, as well as the most exciting amusement of 
their lives ; and not unreasonably regarding masters 
and mistresses as being made much like themselves, 
they think that courtship is the chief occupation and 
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most polite pastime of their social superiors. Any 
lady with marriageable daughters — whatever may 
be her rank in life or her establishment — ^who 
honours this page with perusal, may rest assured 
that she never entertains at her table a bachelor 
guest (of suitable years, and standing — beyond the 
lines of canonical prohibition) who is not regarded 
by her menials as a possible husbaud for one of her 
unappointed daughters, rather than as a mere re- 
cipient of hospitality. 

No doubt this history is read by many excellent 
ladies, who will exclaim against this statement as a 
baseless calumny, directed at the entire order of 
household attendants, and injuriously affecting the 
character of their most devoted retainers, whose 
attachment, and loyalty, and undeviating respecta- 
bility have been tested by years of honest service. 
No doubt there are matrons who, whilst they admit 
the existence of such immeasurable boldness and 
impertinence amongst inferior lacqueys and giddy 
serving-girls, will stoutly maintain that the remark 
does not apply to their favourite Abigails and nurses, 
who have tended them and their children in sickness 
and health. 

The fact remains, however, just as this history 
puts it. 

And justice to the Grrand Vizier of the Clock 
House and Miss Louisa Martin requires that it 
should be insisted upon. Were it kept out of sight, 
they would unjustly suffer in the estimation of 
readers, who would fail to see from what cause it 
came to pass that, before Edward had finished his 
first walk with Ida in the Clock House grounds. 
Miss Louisa Martin decided that he would * do just 

N 2 
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nicely for Mis Flo;' how it fell out that long before 
Ida had even the vaguest suspicion of the true state 
of Edward's heart, the lady's-maid and butler were 
thoroughly convinced that the artist was in love with 
his pupil, and the pupil with her teacher ; how also 
it happened that, whilst Edward was laying his case 
before Mr. Newbolt, the Grand Vizier and Miss 
Louisa were not only well informed as to the subject 
of discussion in the drawing-room, but were actually 
calculating the chauces for and against the lovers' 
hopes. Than Philip Turvey and Louisa Martin, 
two more faithful and loyal servants could not have 
been found in all England. Never in the entire 
course of their lives had they peeped through a 
key-hole, read a letter not intended for their eyes, 
or clandestinely listened to a conversation not meant 
for their ears. They would as soon have stolen 
money from Miss Flo's desk or Mr. Newbolt's purse, 
as have filched a secret by means repugnant to their 
notions of honesty and fair dealing. But they had 
eyes and ears, and like other honest people they 
used their eyes and ears ; and after their own light 
reasoned on what they saw and heard. Surely it 
was no fault of theirs that on the particular matter 
now under consideration they had in a perfectly 
legitimate manner come to a right conclusion. To 
their honour be it said, they * kept their knowledge 
in their own breasts, and never demeaned them- 
selves by letting drop a single hint of what they saiv 
to the inferior servants.' Had Thomas presumed to 
give either of them an intimation that he too had 
eyes in his head and 'saw what was going on,' a 
terrible wigging for his audacity would he have 
received from the Grand Vizier. It is not too much 
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to say that an 'imperent insiniation' about Mr. 
Smith and Miss Flo coming from Arthur's lips to 
the butler's ears would have cost that meritorious 
under-footman his place. No ; Mr. Philip Turvey 
and Miss Louisa Martin knew too well what was 
due to their employer's honour and their own dignity 
to encourage idle gossip in ' the hall ;' but they 
deemed it right to have no secrets from each other 
in ' the parlour.' 

They knew where and how to draw the line, and 
they drew it. 

*She have gone up to her study, and shut the 
door after her,' said Miss Louisa, returning to her 
parlour after two minutes' absence. 'They have 
had the musics, and now she have gone up, half-an- 
hour before her usual time. There is something up, 
Mr. Turvey.' 

'Didn't you hopen the door and hoffer your 
services ?' 

' No ; not when she had gone up in that way and 
shut the door after her. If I had disturbed her, she 
might have told me she wouldn't want me again, and 
have sent me off to bed, in which case, Mr. Turvey, 
I should have been deprived of my half-hour along 
with you. No, I shall wait until I am rung for.' 

After a minute's consideration Mr. Turvey replied, 
' There is something hup. Mark me. Miss Louisa, 
there's something hup.' 

^ And I guess that you guess as well as I guess 
what that something is, Mr. Turvey.' 

' Hi don't guess. Miss Louisa, hi never does. When 
hi speaks, hi kriowSy responded the Grand Vizier, 
with dignity. 
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* They have come together. Of that I could take 
my most sacred davit in a court of justice.' 

* I suppose you could, seeing as how they are 
together now at this very individual and blessed 
moment' 

^ I weren't thinking about therrif Mr. Turvey,' ex- 
plained Miss Louisa. ^ I was alluding to they J 

* Were you ?' rejoined Mr. Turvey, evidently much 
struck by this explanation. ' Hindeed ? you're quite 
sure of tiiat, Miss Louisa ?' 

' As sure as I am that I sit here, drinking my 
evening glaas of supper ale,' answered Miss Louisa, 
taking a tumbler in her hand. 

' You know that ?' 

^ Miss Flo's door weren't barred the last night of 
her being at home.' 

* It weren't barred ?' 

* Exactly so, Mr. Turvey. Fish afore I go to bed 
at this season of the year never lets me sleep, and as 
I were awake the last night afore Miss Flo left, which 
it were near the morning, I heard Miss Newbolt creep 
and cHpe up-stairs, just for all the world like burglars, 
and go into Miss Flo's room. And what's more, I 
neard them talking.' 

* You didn't listen, I opes, Miss Louisa.' 

* Lor, Mr. Turvey, how can you imagine such an 
atrocious act of me. I listen I' answered Miss Louisa, 
with an air of virtuous indignation. ' If I had caught 
a word of what they said, I'd have gone down on my 
knees and said my prayers till I had forgotten every 
blessed syllable. How can you, Mr. Turvey? It 
ain't like you to make such insiniations.' 

* My dear, I knowed you didn't listen.' 
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* But all the same for that/ continued Miss Martin^ 
satisfied with this assurance, ^I heard 'em through 
the walls cooing together like two turtle-doves. 
Then it all came silent again ; and says I to myself, 
' Miss Flo, bless her innocent heart, has gone to sleep;' 
and half-an-hour afterwards Miss Newbolt creeped 
and criped down-staii*s to her own room again. That 
she did.' 

* Bless her,' said Mr. Turvey, emphatically. * She's 
a angel without wings.' 

To which sentiment Miss Louisa could not give 
cordial assent ; for of the two sisters Flo was with 
Miss Martin the greater favourite. The maid liked 
Ida, but she loved Flo. Her original engagement in 
the Clock House had been to act as the peculiar 
servant of the younger sister; and though she had 
with course of time become the joint property of the 
two ladies, she continued to preserve her first and 
superior allegiance to Flo, who in personal appear- 
ance much more closely than Ida approached her ideal 
of angelic creations, and, moreover, was indubitably 
over head and ears in love. These considerations 
prevented Louisa from accepting a comparison which, 
at least, placed her two mistresses on the same grade 
of perfection. For what more could sane butler say 
of Flo than that she was an angel ? 

' Well, Mr. Turvey, I allow,' Miss Louisa observed, 
' that Miss Newbolt is a nice, good lady and an excel- 
lent missis ; but of the two, I am sure Miss Flo is the 
most like an angeL Whether they have wings or 
haven't, angels always walk straight — at least, they 
do in pictures.^ 

' Lord bless you, my dear,' ejaculated Mr. Turvey, 
warmly, *I quite agree with you in that, and I 
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wouldn't dream of putting Miss Flo under her sister. 
Miss Ida is a angel vdthout wings, but Miss Flo is a 
angel with wings. That's just the difference between 
them.' 

*How can you talk such nonsense?' exclaimed 
Miss Louisa, greatly shocked ; * Miss Flo has not got 
so much as a single feather about her, not if you take 
her from top to toe.' 

* Well, my dear, how was I to know ?' inquired the 
Grand Vizier, smiling at his companion's simplicity. 

^ Why, you see her in a low dress every evening of 
her life.' 

* But, persisted Mr. Turvey, ' she might have 
wings and yet not caie to wear them. For all I could 
say, she might keep her wings in a drore,^ 

Said Miss Louisa, with much dignity, and in a 
tone of offence, ' If you go on talking in this way of 
my young lady, Mr. Turvey, I'll finish my supper ale 
and go straight up-stairs, that I will.' 

Which threat caused Philip Turvey to explain his 
language and say, * My dear Miss Louisa, hi was honly 
using a expression of poetical himagery.' 

' Oh, if that's all,' responded Louisa, laying aside 
her anger, ' and there's no offence meant, nor no- 
thing indelicate, it doesn't matter. But what is 
himagery ? ' 

* Poetical himagery, my dear, is what a man of 
literary hor hartistic tastes do when he pay a 
outrageous compliment in hyperbolical phraseology. 
When a poet remark of a young woman that she is 
a angel without wings, he mean to signify that with 
very little halteration she'd do for eaven ; hand when, 
adopting the same figurative style, he calls a young 
person a hangel with wings, he honly means that 
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she's fit company for cherubims and such like, just 
as she is. That's poetical himagery, my dear.' 

' Oh ! Mr. Turvey,' returned Miss Louisa, raising 
her hands and voice in adorative fashion, 'what a 
thing it is to be a scholar, and to have a elevated 
mind I I feel I ain't fit company for you ; but you're 
always very condescending and affable.' 

' Pooh ! no affability about it, Miss Louisa,' said 
Mr. Turvey, with extreme graciousness. ^Men of 
hintellect, and super-ordinary range of thought, my 
dear, don't ever cotton to females who are so mon- 
strous sharp that they can never be 'appy unless they 
are making believe to be the ekals of the nobler 
sect. Natur 'ave made men in one way and women 
in another ; and we men are very well satisfied with 
what Natur has done on both sides of the 'oiise. We 
wish for no halteration — you may rely on that, my 
dear.' 

'But I were not thinking of other men, Mr. 
Tiurvey,' responded Miss Louisa, with meekness and 
arrogance combined. ' As for men of an ordinary 
sort, I always feel as if I can hold my own with 'em 
at a give-and-take talk ; and I don't say but what 
there are some which are no better than we women 
for quickness. But you have such learning, Mr. 
Turvey; art, and poetry, and politics are no more 
to you than plate-cleaning. You are always a-saying 
something which I can't understand, and when I 
answer wrong — although you always set me right 
without ever a laugh — I can't help feeling I am no 
fit companion for you. You must want some one 
to talk to who is up to your mark, don't you, Mr. 
Turvey?' 

' Never a woman, my dear,' answered Mr. Turvey, 
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greatly pleased with the turn which had been given 
to the conversation^ and in his delight pouring forth 
the secrets of his heart; ^and per'aps it is just as 
well for me that I don't wish for what wouldn't be 
come at so quidk as old fumitur in Wardour Street. 
When hi want to converse with pussons of my hown 
mental " caliber," hi goes out for the hevening and 
jines my club ; but, Miss Louisa, when I set along 
with you in the hevenings, hi like to hunbend. 
What men of hintelleCt want, when they turn to the 
sosie-aty of the females as siurounds their own hearths, 
is repose. Hand repose, my dear Miss Louisa, is 
what I gets when you are a-¥dth me. Don't you 
think I want you to be straining up to me. Don't 
you, my dear, attempt to streteh hup to me — ^you'll 
only hurt yourself to no good, and deprive me of the 
pleasure of coming down to you. But you was 
speaking of our young people, and saying that you 
'eard Miss Newbolt go down-stairs again.' 

* When I had followed her right down to her room 
with my ears, I went to sleep, and when I woke and 
dressed myself I had forgot all about it, Mr. Turvey. 
But as I went for to go down-stairs, passing Miss 
Flo's door, I saw it standing ajar. It were not 
barred, that it were not. Then it all flashed upon 
me, how I had heard Miss Newbolt in the room 
during the night. *^ They have come together," I 
says to myself, and so, sure enough, they had.' 

' Sure enough.' 

' When the right time came for calling Miss Flo 
I went and tapped at her door just like a pin. *^ Come 
in, Louisa," says she, all wide awake ; and in I went, 
Mr. Turvey. Making bold, I says, " Lor, Miss, you 
forgot to bar your door last night." At which. 
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blushing up like a red rose, she says with a laugh, 
*^ Yes, Louisa, I mean to break myself of that foolish 
habit. There is no reason for fearing robbers in this 
house." And if she hadn't spoken a single word, I 
should have known that she meant to leave off 
barring the door, just from looking at her face, that 
I should. She looked so beautiful, Mr. Turvey, 
and so much better, one might almost have thought 
she had done nothing all night long but take physic, 
neat, without mixing it in so much as a single spoon- 
ful of water. "Miss Flo," I says, "I see you are 
better this morning. You must have had pleasant 
dreams." And then she reddens up again, but says 
nothing. Thinks I to myself, " Ah, Miss Flo, I know 
what sort of dream you have had." ' 

* Miss Louisa, hi could make a picter, frame and 
iiall, hout of what you've said.' 

* You saw how she looked when she kissed her pa 
and went away ? ' 

^ Which I did.' 

* There didn't look much the matter with her then, 
though her eyes were brimful of tears.' 

* I heard her say to Dr. Marlowe, " You see, doctor, 
you have almost set me up again." ' 

* That very same day, after Miss Flo had gone. 
Miss Newbolt gave me a letter to post of her own 
writing to Mr. Edward. Afore I dropped that blessed 
letter into the box I kissed it. That I did !' 

^ But you couldn't know what was in it ? ' 

* But as I am a living young woman, I could guess 
pretty nigh. Says Miss Newbolt to me, giving me 
the letter, "Take this letter to the post, Louisa. 
Lose no time ; for it is asking Mr. Smith to dine here 
on Saturday, and I wish him to get the invitation 
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before the close of the day." Knowing what I knew, 
Mr. Turvey, I saw what was going on. The letter 
were not a mere invitation. I could tell that by the 
weight ; and if it had been nothing more than an 
ordinary invitation, with nothing but eating and 
drinking fixed upon it, surely it could have waited 
for the bag, and Mr. Edward would have got it time 
enough the next morning. ^^ What's it about ? " I 
ask myself ; and then, I think, ^^ They have come 
together. She and Miss Flo talked it all over last 
night, they did; and now Miss Flo hasn't been gone 
an hour, afore she (which is Miss Newbolt) writes a 
invitation to Mr. Edward, and sends it off post haste 
— indeed I may say post hastier. If she and Miss 
Flo weren't of one mind about Mr. Edward, it isn't 
so likely that she'd be all in this hurry to ask him to 
dinner ; and if it were no more than an invitation to 
dinner, the boy might take it to the post in the bag 
with the letters and papers, just as well as I." Lor, 
Mr. Turvey, I saw it all ; and I kissed that letter 
afore ever I dropt it in the box.' 

* There's many a young man,' observed Mr. Tur- 
vey, ^ would like to have been that letter. Miss 
Louisa. On them terms I shouldn't myself object to 
be folded up and sealed.' 

'Lor, Mr. Turvey!' 

*And,' added the Grand Vizier, gallantly, *I'd 
choose to be stamped with a himpression of a art 
upon a art, transfixed with a harrow.' 

' How beautiful you speak, Mr. Turvey ! ' returned 
Miss Louisa with a blush ; and then, after a pause, 
the lady continued, * Next morning Miss Newbolt 
had a letter from Mr. Edward. And to-day, when 
he came up here, he didn't arrive at six o'clock, but 
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at five ; and Miss Newbolt had dressed herself for 
dinner a full hour before the right time, so that she 
could receive him, and have a good long talk with 
him, before Mr. Newbolt came home.' 
A long pause. 

* Yes, Miss Louisa, there's something hup.' 

' Mr. Edward is asking Mr. Newbolt's leave at this 
very self-same moment,' observed the lady's-maid, 
lowering her voice to a whisper. 

' And he won't get it,' returned Mr. Turvey, deci- 
dedly. * Mark my words, he won't get it.' 

* Don't say so.' 

^ I must, for it's the truth ; he won't get it. John 
Harrison Newbolt would give him borders for picters 
without hend, and pay him money on account without 
limit; but it don't by no means foller that he'll give 
him Miss Flo.' 

* You won't oppose it, Mr. Turvey, surely,' pleaded 
Louisa. ^ You gave your consent from the very first.' 

* On condition that he waited till that he were a 
Har Hay.' 

* But still, for all that, you wouldn't oppose it.' 

' My dear Miss Louisa,' replied the Grand Vizier, 
with laudable candour, ' between hourselves, I don't 
mind saying (only mind, you mayn't whisper it in 
the " hall ") this is a matter on which I shan't have 
a voice. I can do almost everything I like with John 
Harrison N.' (here the speaker paused, and nodded 
his head mysteriously), * but to select the young man 
who is to be Miss Flo's husband is beyond me. Hin 
a certain way hi may say, without boasting, that I 
heddicated that young lady, but it ain't in my power 
to marry her to who I likes. That's the simple fact ; 
but, mind, I state it in confidence.' 
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^You'll help Mr. Edward, though, if you have a 
chance ?' implored Miss Louisa, who was very anxious 
that the course of Flo's love should run smoothly. 

' If I can, my dear,' returned the Grand Vizier, in 
his grandest and most beneficent style, ' I'll 'elp him. 
But it's quite premature his hasking for Miss Flo ; 
hand, if he had hasked my advice I should have told 
him so. He should have w^ted till he were a Har 
Hay. That there's the droring-room bell a-ringing ; 
hand as hi've sent my subordinates to bed hi must 
answer hit.' 

Whereupon the Grand Vizier quitted the parlour, 
leaving Miss Louisa to her contemplations. 

Three minutes later he re-entered the room, with 
deep dejection in his countenance. 

'It's hall hup,' he observed, in answer to the 
anxious inquiry of Miss Louisa's eyes. 

* You don't say so ?' 

' " Philip Turvey, hopen the door for Mr. Smith !" 
They were the exact words of John Harrison N.; and 
hi, of course, hopened the 'all-door for Mr. Edward. 
He's gone down Crouch Lane with his mouth shut, 
and looking as if his eye-teeth had quite enough to 
do to keep his 'art from dropping out on to his boots. 
He and John Harrison N. shook hands at parting, 
making belief that they parted friends ; but hiVa hcUl 

' Poor young man ! It'll kill Miss Flo outright. 
You may as well call in the undertaker at once,' said 
Miss Louisa, in a broken voice. 

' After hi 'ad shut the 'all-door, Mr. Newbolt, open- 
ing the droring-room door, calls me and says, "Tur- 
vey, I want to see Miss Ida. Tell Louisa." Nothing 
more, he says. Hand as I am coming for you to 
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tell Mi^ Ida she walks down the 'aUnstairs, where- 
upo© I tells her myself. She and John Harrison N. 
are now having it out in the droring-room.' 

* Poor young man !' again ejaculated Miss Louisa. 

' Ah ! he are a nice young man,' returned Philip 
Turvey, 'and his picters have improved wonderful 
since he studied decorative hart in Trinity Lane. A 
very nice young man ; hand hi've took a lot of pains 
with him. But he should have waited till he were a 
Har Hay.' 




CHAPTER LIV. 

MR. NEWBQLT AND IDA HAVE IT OUT. 

R. NEWBOLT and Ida ' had it out in the 
droring-room ' in the following fashion : — 
* Sit down, Ida ; I want a few words with 
you/ said the master of the Clock House, 
as soon as his daughter had joined him. ' Of course, 
you don't want to be told what I am going to speak 
about ?' 

* I presume you have something to tell me about 
Edward — about Mr. Smith,' replied the lady, seating 
herself, and wondering if the beats of her heart were 
audible to her father. 

For the moment that heart was agitated by fear, 
for Ida, like every other member of the giant's 
household, stood in salutary awe of the great man. 
Abounding in rough kindness and impulsive gene- 
rosity, John Harrison Newbolt was cordially beloved 
by his children and servants, but they also feared 
him. True, indeed — as this history has before re- 
marked — his character had many amiable features, 
and they were always more conspicuous to the inmates 
of his house than his less agreeable qualities; but 
every person on the premises, from Ida to the scullery- 
maid, from Philip Turvey to the under-gardener's 
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boy^ kiiew that the member for Harling covJd be 
aJigry* aud that under great provocation his anger was 
terrible to witness — ^terrible to endure* It was very 
seldom that he gave way to wrath at Muswell Hill ; 
but his domestics^ even if they had never personally 
Been him in a state of explosion, felt instinctively that 
h^ was a man whom they had better not offend* 

Never in all his life had John Harrison Newbolt 
spoken a harsh word to Ida ; but so satisfied was she 
that he would be incensed at Edward's proposal, that 
she had prepared herself to hear from him an outbreak 
of indignation at the young artist's audacity, and even 
to receive a good scolding for the countenance which 
she had given to his presumption. 

Greatly surprised, therefore, was she when a smile 
of intense amusement and exultation took possession 
of his face. 

* Yes, I have had a long talk with our young friend,' 
rejoined the member for Harling, the smile growing 
in size and power, and covering his forehead and chin, 
as well as his lips and eyes, * and a stronger case of 
love at first sight never came to my knowledge. He 
actually fell in love with her before ever he had 
spoken a word to her ! By Jove, the little minx has 
reason to be proud of herself — at least, she will have 
reason to be proud when she learns all about it.' 

^Then you mean to write to her, papa?' in*- 
quired Ida> feeling her way with astonishment and 
uncertainty. 

^ Bless you^ we mayn't tell her yet — ^not till she is 
safely married* Grad, if we told her now, who could 
say what might be the consequence ? It is possible 
that she might fall in love with him. 

VOL. II. 



'^ 
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^ T^ me exactly what has passed bebween you sod 
JEdwaxd.' 

^ No occasioxL to do that. You know all that I 
k&ow. He told me that he had i^kea to you (it is 
quite natural and right for him to do so, since you 
are a mother rather than Jt Eoster t<} ¥kl), and that 
he had been referred by you to me.' 

Ida did not think it time to say that sbe knew 
much more than her fia.ther ; so she was sUenti. 

' You look as if you were at a foneral V continued 
John Harrison Newbolti ^lliere's nothing to be 
grave about Surely you can Appreciate the joke ?' 

' It is no joke to Mr. Smith* I am thinking of 
him.' 

* You don't want to be troubling yourself about 
iufan. The interview has been most satis&ctory. He 
is a most honourable, high-minded young man.' 

'That he -is/' 

' I told him so ; and we parted on tibe best pos- 
sible terms — ^tbe best terms imaginable.' 

* I am very glad to hear you say so,' returned Ida, 
begiunmg to think that her fiitber had learnt more 
than she had instructed Edward to tell him. * Then, 
I hope, dear papa, you approve of the part I have 
taken?' 

' Approve of it ? How can I do otherwise ? My 
dear, you have behaved admirably. The judgment, 
good taste, right feeling which you have displayed in 
this matter are beyond all praise. My dear Ida, in 
the whole course of your life you never disappointed 
me. I wish I could say as much for all my chil- 
dren. Your views and mine on this subject are 
identical.' 
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*Iam YeTjy very glad to hear you say bo. Oh, 
papa^ Flo will be very happy.' 

* Happy! Of course she'll be very happy. I 
intend her to be so* But we must be carefdl to 
ke^ this foolish affair from her for some time. It 
would be a thousand pSfies if she knew it too soon. 
We mayn*t run any risks. Mind tibat If you told 
it to Iter -as a ^ood Mt tif ftm, she might take it in 
^earneet, and then there would be a pretty kettle t>f 
»feh. Just fancy what trouble we should be in if she 
toek it into her head to marry him! Imagine our 
Flo nothing more than a mere working painter's 
wife 1 By Jove, the bare sug ge s t ion makes my 
blood boiL' 
^^Tlien you have dedfered Mr. Smith's proposal ?' 
'* Declined? Of course I did. You made sure I 
should rgect it, -ffidrft you P returned Mr. Newbolt, 
raising has voice with rnirpnse. 

^Yes,' returned Ha, calmly, 'T expected you to 
decline it ; but, of course, with ^very possible con- 
sideration for his feelings.' 

' I tell you I treated him with the greatest Mnd- 
T^&SB and Tespect. Some men would have acted 
otherwise. Some men in my position would have 
sent him off with a flea in his ear ; but, of course, I 
showed him the jnost deBcate consideration. Thank 
Heaven, tfeere'« nothing Hke purse-pride or class- 
msolencein my natupe. I mever so much as hinted 
that some fathers in my condition of life would have 
felt themselves insulted. No, no! John Harrison 
Newbolt never forgets that he was once no more 
than a poor office-boy, living on a few shillings a 

week. What flie do you mean, Ida? What 

o 2 
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more did you expect of me? What more do you 
expect of me ?' 

' I expect you, dear papa/ answered Ida slowly, 
speaking in rich deep tones, *to re-consider your 
answer to Mr. Smith, and ere many days have passed 
to tell him that deep aflfection for Flo — deep afifed- 
tion which makes you place her happiness before all 
other considerations — has decided you to accept him 
as a son-in-law. Dear papa, I expect you to make 
this sacrifice of personal ambition, because I know 
how high-minded a man and how loving a father 
you are 1' 

* Good heavens, Ida ! you confound me ; you are 
mad!' exclaimed Mr. Newbolt, bounding up from 
his chair, and throwing himself back into it again. 

The member for Harling was accustomed to pre- 
dicate madness of all people who presumed to differ 
from him. Either he was in error, or there must 
have been a vast number of insane persons going at 
large in the year 1847. 

* I expect this of you, dear father, and for many 
reasons,' continued Ida, speaking in the same rich, 
solemn tone, and feeling that if her words failed 
to bring her father over to her side, her voice 
would have at least a transient influence. ^ I know 
you to be loving and tender to' all your children — to 
our darling Flo more than any other of them. I 
know you to be a brave and, in the very best way, 
a Tproud man, who would disdain to think for one 
instant of the world's opinion and the world's idle 
talk, when deciding on a question affecting the wel- 
fare of your dearest child. I know, too, dear father, 
that you have yourself experienced the anguish of 
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those who are opposed by dearest household friends 
on subjects aflfecting the strongest feelings of their 

hearts. ^You can remember what the smart was 

when your love for my second mother— Flo's own 
mother — did not meet with imreserved sympathy 
from those who, next to her, were the dearest 
objects of your love.' 

Ida knew that she was treading upon delicate 
ground. 

She wished to remind her father of the opposition 
which he had encountered from his own children 
and his first wife's relations when he decided to 
make a second marriage. She wished to remind 
him of that period and its sorrow, because she 
deemed that the memory of his own trouble would 
soften him, and make him slow to oppose his darling 
child, even as he had beien opposed by his own 
children. Moreover, remembering how her own 
conduct had on that occasion diiBFered from the course 
of her sisters and her mother's relations ; and know- 
ing that his recollection of the attitude which she 
had assumed to her step-mother was a chief cause of 
her great power over him, she wished to remind' him 
how her womanly sympathy with Flo resembled in 
some degree her childish sympathy with him — at a 
time of domestic contention. She knew that the 
purpose which she had at heart would require for its 
achievement the entire force of her influence over 
the stormy, impulsive man ; and its entire force she 
was resolved to employ for the attainment of her 
object. At the same time she did not wish to rest 
long on a topic the memory of which might revive 
in her father's breast slumbering sentiments of ill- 
will towards his married daughters. 
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Soy when Bhe spoke of that oldxankling trouble of 
her &ther's life^ her vdce^ iaiieredy aaui her es^resr* 
sums were less cleajw 

< I remember ; I know what yoii wish, to say — bi:^ 
caa't say. Spare yoursd.f ■ trouble;. I uuderstaaod^ 
you,' said the father. 

After a brief pause, he added, * But thore is na 
questiou of offering opposition to Flo. I hare only 
decided to refuse my consent to that young artist'd 
preposterous demand At present Flo has no know- 
ledge of his folly. You talk as if she were in love, 
with himi' 

' Father/ answered Ida, * she is in love with him. ; 
•>-Hyie does love hinu' 

John Harrison Newbolt again rose &om his ohaix. 
His face was first white, then scarlet, in another 
instant it was purple. A light of sudden and furious 
auger ran from his keen black eyes ; and clenching 
his right fist, he struck it oat into the air, as though 
he were felling a man who had offered him unpar- 
donable insult. 

Very terrible was the great man to Ida at thai 
moment. 

^ Father,' said the braves w(Hna% in mildy clear 
accents, ' sit down, and do not &ight^i me. Why 
should you be cruel to me, who love you dearly ? 
I have much to tell you,, much which you oughi 
to know, and moreover oi^ht to learn fnym na 
lips but mine.. Bather than terrify me, dear 
father, hdlp me to do my duty — to yourself and to< 
Flo.' 

Aa she thus spoke, the tears stood in her eyea; 
but her voice was not broken by a sob. 

'I am listening,' returned tM father, quelled. }xf^ 
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tlie entreaty^ so £eur that he again seated himself. 
Birfj-signa of meatdl agony were visible in the lin«s 
of his face. 

* Promise me, dear father, to sit there quietly,' 
continued Ida, 'and to hear me out. I know I shall 
give you pain, and every word from my lips that 
stabs your heart will cut clean through my own. Do 
be patient with me, and do not add to my suffering. 
Oh, do be good to me.' 

'Go on,' returned the father, not fiercely bat 
quickly; not angrily, but still sharply, * I will not 
int^rupt you. I will not move from this chair or 
speak a word till you have told me your tale out. 
Be quick. Don't keep me waiting; I, too, am on 
the rack.' 

For half-a-minute Ida was silent, preparing her- 
self for the effort required of her. 

Then she told her tale steadily ; in short broken 
sentences, but without faltering. 

And without speaking — but by short, quick breath- 
ings, and by twitchings of lips and fingers, and by 
unaltering brightness of indignant eyes, showing 
how greatly he was incensed by his daughter's reve- 
lations — John Harrison Newbolt sate on his chair 
and heard Ida's full and unreserved statement. 

He received the clear proofs that Flo loved Ed- 
ward, and that her illness had been caused by her 
love and her efforts to conceal it. He was told of all 
that had passed between the sisters during Flo's last 
night at home; and Ida was equally frank and 
truthful with regard to all that had passed between 
her and Edward. 

«Is that all? Have I heard all?' asked the 
giant, when Ida ceased to speak. 
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'All, — all, dear father/ answered Ida, breaking 
into tears, now that she had accomplished the task 
which she had nerved herself to perform. 'Dear 
&ther, say that you love me, — that, if you think I 
have done wrong, you believe I meant to do right, 
and that you forgive me.' 

*I will try to forgive you,' returned the father 
hoarsely \ *1 do love you, and I will try to forgive 
you. There, leave me now. I have heard enough 
to-night. To-morrow I will speak to you again. 
Leave me, — ^instantly.' 

Ida had not courage to approach her father, and 
give him his usual nightly salute. 

So like an awed school-girl she left the room, 
retiring from her &thers presence without kissing 
him. 



CHAPTER LV. 



MB. NEWBOLT PUTS FLO'S CASE IN A NUT-SHELL. 




N the following morning, when Ida entered 
the breakfast-room, she was accosted by 
Mr. Philip Turvey. 

* Mr. Newbolt ave gone hout for the day. 
Miss Newbolt* He went hout just ten minutes since, 
hand he left word that he should dine hout, hand not 
return till late. He'll let hisself in with the latch- 
key, and nobody is to set up for him. Shall Thomas 
bring in the hum ? ' 

' Yes,' returned Ida, with self-possession, as. if the 
butler's announcement had no interest for her. ' I 
am quite ready for breakfast.' 

Whereupon Ida sat down alone at the breakfast- 
table, and, though she had no appetite for the meal, 
made pretence of being inclined for a hearty break- 
fast. For she deemed that if she fasted or showed 
signs of annoyance at her father's sudden departure 
from the Clock House, the servants would fancy that 
something untoward had happened, and in making 
guesses at what that something was, might hit upon 
the truth. * Flo would die of shame, and I should 
wish to run away,' thought the lady, * if the servants 
were to get an inkling of what has occurred. Louiaa; 
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is ft gpoi, lif^HrinjaiiiL womaoiy. aaad SMEp is Eke 
onei of occr ema. ISooii;, boi^ it wooitft. aimosfe Mil 
me to know timt tb^ evai suspected litetrue state 
of affairs. As it is^ I have so managed matters that 
it is impossible for them to have even the vaguest 
notion of what is going on.' So, in the hope of 
keeping the servants in ignorance that there was a 
difference betwixt herself and her father, Ida put 
three pieces of toast in the pocket of her morning- 
dress, and hacked about the cold ribs of beef so in- 
geniously, that any observer, less sagacious than 
PhiKp Turvey, would have been induced to think 
that she had helped herself liberally to the joints. 
But the artifice did not impose on. the Grand Vizi^:. 
' Bile ave hate nothink,' be confidentially observed to 
Miss Louisa Martin, when he bad seen Thomas re- 
move the breakfest things. ' She broke two beggs, 
but the state of the slop-basin are sech that my beye 
saw at a glance where the yelks went; and she 'acked 
about the cold roast ; but if Philip Turvey be not 
labouring bunder a misapprehension, a pair of kitchen 
soales would show she 'aven't bate a morsiel bof 
the prime cut. Three bits <rf toast bar gone, but 
witere to, I ham not so clear. I'll be bound that 
J. H. N. went on hawfil last night. As be turned 
out of the 'all-door this morning, he frowned for all 
the world like the statter of Ercles that stands nigh 
the fish-pond.' 

' He'll come round,' suggested Miss Louisa, h<ype^ 
folly. 'Of course be takeson at first, but he'll come 
round.' 

* Will be?' replied the Grand Vizier, shaking bis 
head. * You don't know him as well a^ hi do. Let 
me tell you once for all, Miss Looisa^ John Harrison 
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issk't of a aoct a» eomea round. Ob, why could&'t 
tkat jovaag hartist^ which hi ha^e heddicated as. 
thaugh he ware mj hown son, why coulda't ha have 
Ymiked till he were a Har Hayt' 

Consistently oacrying out her plan of blinding the 
servants^ Ida woce a calm and cheerful face throi^h- 
out the day^ attending service at Hornsey Church 
beth in the morning and the afbernoon, and dining, 
at six o'clock in great state, just as she would have 
done had her fether been with her. Fortunately, her 
appetite had so feur returned with the dinner hour, 
that she was able to play her part creditably under 
the, eyes of Mr. Turvey, who stood behind her chair, 
speaking little but thinking much, like one of Mr. 
Leech's cabmen*. 

In the evening the poor lady enjoyed the sacred 
pieces which she played upon the piano; but she 
made my attempt to sing. 

While she sat at her piano Mr. Newbolt was drinkr 
ing claret at the Beform cluk And when she, right 
glad that the day had come, to an end, retired to rest, 
the member for Harling, was in the smoking-room of ' 
that hospitable mansion. 

The father and daughter brealdafited together on 
the following morning. 

However, well or ill, the member for Harling 
spent the Sunday,, he had calmed down during the 
twenty-four hours. His wrath had partially subsided, 
and before he seated himself for his breakfast on 
Monday, he kissed his child. It was a cold, haxd,. 
stony kiss, but still it was a kiss, and Ida< was grateful 
for it. 

He spoke little during laeak&jst, \mt he deignedi 
to ask Ida haw oflbeaDi she attaaded Divine service^ 
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and whether the Clock House was honoured with 
many callers on the preceding day. To this latter 
inquiry answer was made that two gentlemen had 
called^ and finding that the master of the house was 
absent, went away, after giving Mr. Turvey their 
cards ; and when Ida had stated that she paid two 
visits to Homsey Church, the member for Harling 
put some inquiries as to what horses she had used 
for the drive, and what persons were present at the 
congregations. But it was a stiff, formal, comfortless 
breakfast for Ida — ^not more enjoyable than the 
make-believe repast of the day before. 

The meal at an end, John Harrison Newbolt, in a 
firm, harsh, grating voice — the voice which he used 
when he transacted unpleasant business in the City'— 
a voice very different from the loud, jovial tones with 
with which the dining-room of the Clock House was 
familiar, said, 'Now, Ida, be attentive. I wish to 
speak to you before I go to the City ; I wish once 
for all to speak to you about the disagreeable subject 
on which we had some words the other evening. As 
I never wish to revert in words to that preposterous 
and offensive business, I require you to give good 
heed to every syllable that falls from my lips. Are 
you at liberty to give me your best attention V 

^ Of course I am, dear father.' 

* I need not tell you that I think you have behaved 
very foolishly and reprehensibly. I have been fool 
enough to delude myself into thinking you altogether 
superior to other women. That was my fault, not 
yours, I don't lay it to your door. I was a fool, and 
I acknowledge it. Don't be frightened ; I don't say 
that I shall never again place confidence in you ; on 
the contrary, I am going to trust you once more. I 
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believe you to be a very clever and a very good 
Woman ; what's more, I acknowledge that you have 
iEJways been a very loving and dutiful child ; but all 
women are stark mad, as soon as tl^eir romantic, 
sentimental notions are brought out by a love-affair, 
and you (though you are no worse) are just as bad as 
all your tribe. You asked me to forgive you for 
your incredible folly. Well, from my heart I forgive 
you; there. But now you must obey me. I am 
going to lay upon you some express injunctions. I 
suppose I may count on your obedience ? ' 

* I will obey you, papa, to the best of my ability.' 

' Good ! you've promised ; I want no more, for 
your word is like my own — once given, it is never 
broken.' 

Ida trembled, and her heart grew cold, for she did 
not know to what she had pledged herself; and she 
longed but dreaded to hear her father's ' express in^ 
junctions.' 

* I have decided to break off all intercourse with 
our yoimg artist. This morning I shall write to him 
from the City, taking leave of him in very friendly, 
but still very decided, terms. I shall send him a 
good round cheque as a farewell gift ; but I shall say 
to him, " You must keep out of my way for a good 
long time to come. Some years hence I may wish 
to know you again ; but imtil you hear from me, 
you must bear yourself to me and my family as 
though you had never known us." That's what I 
shall say to him. Mind me ; I don't find fault with 
what he has done. He's a fine-hearted, honest 
young fellow, and I don't shut my eyes to the xm- 
questionable fact that he, anyhow for a time, tried 
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to bdiaye in tius maiineririfii Hie finest sense of 
hcmoiir.' 

' He has thiongliont acted most lionoisably/ inter- 
posed Ida, firmly. 

^ Well, wdl^ I will tiy to think «o, notwithstanding 
ills SQCcess in getting yon over to Ms side, and not- 
withstanding the fstet that Flo has conoeiyed afoofish 
hankering for hhn. These are two very ugly fads 
aegainst him. Still I will r^ard them charitably. 
I don^ doubt that in the first instance he meant to 
behave as you believe he has d€»e, and I give him 
fiill credit for dc»ng his best not to abuse the c6nfi- 
tdence I placed m him. If dmiagiiie last few months 
he has been less vigilsait^ as^ell as less successful, in 
his attempts to hide from Flo and yourself the state 
of his feelings, I can make am|^ allowance for the 
very trying dreumstances in which he was placed ; 
and I am free to admit that not one young man in a 
thousand, in his place and with his opportunitieB, 
would on the whole have taken so straightforward and 
manly a course. You see I impute no ill to Mm.* 

*If you ever do,' blurted out Ida, *you will be 
guilty of great injustice.' 

* Indeed I ' retorted the fiither, sharply. * But Pil 
be frank with you. If you wish me to think ill of 
him and entertain painfrd suspicions as to his honesty 
and fair dealing in this matter, you had better con- 
tinue to show that sort of womanly, frantic zeal in 
his behalf, which makes you fly to his defence 
before any one has attacked him. I don't suspect 
any deliberate wrong of him at present; the worst 
I can now find it in me to charge him with is indis- 
cretion, but, mark me, you have it in your power to 
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lo^wsGT him for ever in my opiaion. If ever I am his 
enemy, the =emiiity will have beea sown by you.' 

^nds menace went to Ma^ heart She saw that by 
toowaarm advocacy she mi^t seriously injure Edward. 
She saw also that seeds of suspicion and enmity to- 
wards the artist had ahready been sown, ay, were 
already germinating, in her father's breast, although 
he endeavoured to persuade himself that he was 
prepared to think generously of the young man. 

• Seeing this, Ida said no more in Edward's praise. 

^ I don't want to argue with you, but to give my 
ccders,' xiontinued the father, laying aside the tone of 
irritation which marked his last speech, and resumn^ 
Ms Imrd voice and business manner. ^ As my inter- 
tKjmTse witii the young man will be at an end from 
this day for a good while to come, you will not write 
to him again ; and if you encounter him in public or 
in society, you will confine yourself to^the most formal 
salutatuMQS, and treat him with the coldest sort of 
politeness. I don't ask you to cut him ; but I mean 
you to be nothing more than ordinary distant 
acquaintances — whenever you chance to meet. You 
needn't fear that he'll trouble you. He will soon be 
ottt of the country; we shall soon be on our trip to 
Scotland ; so there will not be any occasion for an 
•encounter. Of course when I write to him this 
morning, I shall tell him that I have ordered you 
not to write to him.' 

The master of the Clock House paused, glancing 
at Ida, as though he wished ber to answer. 

But the lady was silent. 

* You understand me ? ' he inquired. 
'Quite.' 

* l%ds morning,' ^ontiisiied John Harrison Newbolt, 
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* you will collect together all things in the way of 
property, — ^paints, brushes, drawings, books, and such 
like articles, — ^which Mr. Smith has left behind him 
in this house; and you'll cause them to be put in my 
dressing-room* Philip Turvey will pack them and 
send them to Fumival's Inn. — ^You will also make 
Turvey remove the young man's paintings, '^For'Ever'' 
and "WaitiDg," to my dressing-room. I will put them 
out of sight myself. When Flo returns after her 
autumn trip, there is not to be an article, a chattel, 
in the house that can remind her of the young man, 
and of her folly. If she is left to herself, she'll forget 
him and grow heartily ashamed of her weakness and 
girlish absurdity ; but I won't have a single stick left 
in the place that can by any possibility recall him to 
her fancy. You will carry out these directions ? 

* I have promised to obey you, father.' 

* And now, — about Flo?' 

* Yes,' responded the sister eagerly, * about Flo ?' 

* You are pleased to regard her illness as having 
been caused by her preposterous fondness for that 
young man ?' 

* I do.' 

*But I know better. There's nothing about which 
you women know less than woman's nature ; and you 
are blundering in this matter, not unnaturally ; for 
you are nothing more than a woman at heart, though 
you are stronger than most of your sex in head. The 
girl's folly didn't put l\er out of health ; on the con- 
trary her illness brought about the folly. Girls of 
her age often fall ill, with nervousness and hysterics 
and all that sort of thing ; and when they get out of 
sorts, they take all kinds of foolish notions into their 
heads. Ay, you see? She lost strength, became 
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Tinwell (very possibly from those cursed paints, beastly 
things ! Marlowe is right about them after all !) and 
then out of sheer bodily and mental weakness she 
conceived a romantic hankering for that young fellow. 
The best girls are capable of such insanity when they 
are at her age. I know them I Of course this fancy 
made her worse. So far, your version of the afifair is 
right. There's her case put in a nutshell; and when 
the country and Scotland and strengthening medicine 
have set her up again she will see her conduct in its 
right light, will be thoroughly ashamed of it, and in 
heart thank us for having saved her from the greatest 
blunder it is possible for a woman to make.' 

' Do you wish me to tell her this ?' 

Mr. Newbolt paused for half-a-minute ; and then 
he asked, — 

' Is there any need for you to speak to her again 
about this matter ?' 

* Trmist speak to her,' Ida answered, emphatically, 
turning very pale as she spoke the words. 

* Well then, let her know exactly what I think, and 
how I mean to act. You will be better able than I 
to show her my mind, ay, far better than myself,' 
returned John Newbolt, who, having fully satisfied 
himself that Flo's happiness was his chief object, 
knew that he meant to act with extreme firmness, 
and even harshness (if harshness should be necessary) 
towards her, but notwithstanding his stem decision 
was well pleased that Ida should be the instrument 
through which his hard control over his favourite child 
shoidd be exercised. * Yes, you will tell her exactly 
what I have said. Mind, speak plainly to her. Say 
that I shall never directly or indirectly mention the 
subject to her, and that I forbid her to mention 

VOL. II. p 
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Mr. Smith's name to me on any pret^ice whatever. 
Let her know that I r^ard her foUj as the result of 
deranged health, — tliat if I did not so regard it^ I 
should be compelled to think her guiUy of something 
fisur worse than folly, gnilty of actual indelicacy. You 
will mBke her feel Hmt I pity her as an invalid ; but 
that if I were not convinced that ill-healtibi had caused 
h^ unseemly want of control over her feelings^ I 
diould be intensely shocked and indignant. Mind 
me, you are to carry out my orders completely.' 

^ She shall not speak to you on this subject until 
you permit her,' returned Ida^ *Have you any 
further wishes^?' 

* Yes, one more wish, one other order. The same 
injunction which I am about to lay on Flo through 
you, I now by my own lips lay on you. Never, 
unless you are ready to forfeit my affection, mention 
Mr. Edward Smith's name in my hearing. If it were 
possible for you to obey me, I would order you never 
to think about him ; but I am not an unreasonable 
man. I only require of you what you are able to 
perform. There, I have done now.' 

So saying, Mr. Newbolt rose from his seat at the 
breakfast table. 

Seeing him about to leave her, Ida also rose from 
her chair. 

* Father, dear father,' she said. 

'Well?' he exclaimed, sharply; * Whatever you 
want to say, say it quickly. My time is growing 
short. I must be off to the City.' 

* Do not be cruel to us — to me and Flo. We shall 
not be the only sufferers if you do not relent ; you 
will suffer also, and work woe which you will bitt^ly 
repent.' 
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^Tull no nonsense;' returned John Harrison New- 
bolt, giving his daughter a glance which silenced her 
and made her tremble with fear, brave woman and 
loving daughter though she was. 
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CHAPTER LVL 

Edward's dismissal. 

jjOWARDS the close of that same Monday 
Edward Smith received from Mr. Newbolt 
an envelope containing a letter and a 
cheque. 

The cheque was for five hundred pounds. 

The letter was meant to appear to the reader both 
kind and cordial. It stated Mr. Newbolt's pain at 
learning from Ida that Flo, as well as the artist, 
entertained hopes the fulfilment of which her father 
could never sanction. It expressed warm approval 
of Edward's delicate and honourable conduct through- 
out the term of his intimacy at the Clock House, 
and it contained assurances that the writer's high 
opinion of his young friend was in no way lessened 
by recent occurrences. It even put forth hopes that 
the writer and the recipient of the letter might, 
after the lapse of two or three years, renew their 
familiar intercourse ; bul^ it intimated in the plainest 
terms that for a time their intercourse was at an end. 
The writer would cause any things belonging to 
Edward which might be found at Muswell Hill to 
be forwarded without delay to Fumival's Inn. A 
postscript added that Ida had been forbidden to hold 
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communication with the artist, who, also in the post- 
script, was entreated to accept the cheque as a token 
of regard from a sincere well-wisher, and to lose no 
time in moving himself to Eome. 

Thrice and four times the young man re-read the 
letter, which, notwithstanding its many expressions 
of approbation and cordial feeling, was hard, stern, 
cruel, insulting. 

Having so perused and re-perused the epistle, he 
sat in deep, bitter thought for one entire hour. 
After which period of meditation the young artist 
opened his desk, and penned the following reply to 
his correspondent : — 

' Furnival's Inn, Monday afternoon. 

* Deab Sir, — As in time past, so also for the future, 
I will do my utmost to comply with your wishes, 
since I feel sure that by endeavouring to please you 
I shall be acting in the manner most likely to 
conduce to the happiness of Miss Florence. My 
own happiness I hold as nothing as compared with 
hers. Do remember this ; do deign to bear in mind 
that whatever may be her lot I shall love her till 
death, and after death, if God shall permit me to 
do so. I return you the cheque, which I am sure 
you were impelled by kind motives to send me. 
You will not, I hope, think that false pride, or any 
other contemptible feeling, decides me to decline it. 
Indeed, I am grateful to you for offering it to me, 
and shall ever remember with gratitude the kind- 
nesses and many generous acts you have done to — 
Your obliged Friend, Edward Smith.' 

This note, together with the cheque, Edward 
enclosed in an envelope, and forthwith consigned to 
the post. 
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Late ia the evaung, after the artist had lit his 
lamp, Bupert entered the studio. 

^It decides my fsite,' observed Edward, when 
Bupert had read the letter. 

^ I am afraid it does/ replied Bupert. 

* I know it does,' rejoined the artist, gruffly. 
^ What answer are you going to make? ' 

* I have sent my answer already.' 
^Umph?' 

' Tou would like to know what I said Y 

* Of course I should.' 

Whereupon Edward repeated his letter in a low, 
stem voice. 

* Grood ! but had I been in your place, I could not 
have written in that mild strain,' said Bupert, when 
he had heard the letter repeated from beginning to 
end, word for word. ^ With all its compliments and 
amicable professions, his letter is brutally insolent ; 
brutally insulting.' 

* My heart tells me I did right.' 

* Yes, you were right ; but I couldn't have done iL' 
^ Had I written on the spur of the moment, I 

should have returned insult for insult. But I took 

time to consider. ^You know, Bupert, she told 

me to be patient under every provocation.' 

^I understand; the recollection of that saved 
you?' 

^ Yes, that saved me.' 

A pause. 

After which Biq>ert, in a lighter tone, asked, 
* How much was the cheque for ? ' 

* Five hundred pounds.' 

^ Whew,' whistled the barrister; and then he added, 
^ What a large sum ! ' 
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•* Yes, it is a large sum; what of that ? ' 
^ I must do the old fellow the justice to say that 
he throws his money about like a priiice. In pe- 
cuniary matters he's a thorough trump.' 

^ Is it so very hard for a rich man to give away 
money which he wants neither for oomfort nor 
ambition ? ' 

* Many rich men can't part with a sixpence without 
groaning. Old Slingsby, the richest man I know 
(he must be worth half a miUion at the very least), 
always has the cheapest sherry at the Rhododendron, 
and never indulges himself with that except on 
occasions of festivity. He plays whist, and likes to 
play for high points ; but he wouldn't touch a card 
if he didn't know how to turn his weakest hands into 
money.' 

'Well, it didn't cost me a pang to return the 
cheque.' 

■' Of course not. You did the honourable thing, 
Ned.' 

^ You mean,' retorted Edward, his eyes flashing as 
he spoke, ' I did not do what was dishonourable.' 

' Put it in that way, if you like. But I wish you 
hadn't had to sacrifice so much.' 

^Whyso?' 

* You have the satisfaction of knowing that you 
acted properly* Good 1 Had you kqpt the money, 

«no sum would have compensated you for the hu- 
miliating consciousness of having acted otherwise. 
I know that also. Sut you see, you would have had 
just the same satisfaction if tiiie cheque had be&a 
for a smaller amount, say a cool hundred.' 

'Well?' 

'In which case you would have had the same 
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satisfaction for a hundred pounds. I like to buy my 
pleasures cheap. And four hundred pounds is a pro- 
digious sum to save on such a bargain.' 

* Pshaw! I am in no humour for fooling,' re- 
torted Edward, angrily. 

It was an unlucky thing for Edward that he could 
not see how radically diflferent he and his friend 
were in moral character. Fruitful of much 
trouble was the artist's simple conviction that at 
heart Eupert was quite as honest, and generous, and 
good as himself— indeed was exactly like himself. 
Whatever meanness the butterfly barrister was guilty 
of in act or speech, the artist always rejgarded it as 
an outbreak of that perverse humour which made 
him delight to represent himself as worldly and 
&lse, whereas he was (in the artist's opinion) guile- 
less and noble. This mistaken view, and this strange 
habit of misreading genuine signs of character (those 
signs which betray the most consummate hypocrite 
to observant and patiently-watching eyes) blinded 
Edward to the true nature of his familiar friend at 
times when he would otherwise have detected his 
actual worthlessness. 

Deeming it best to take no notice of Edward's 
sharp rejoinder, Eupert took out his cigar-case and 
lit a cigar. 

When he had smoked two-thirds of it in silence, 
he threw the stump into the fire-place, and then% 
paced three times up and down the roomy studio. 

' Yes, old boy,' he observed, sitting down by the 
artist after he had thus crossed and re-crossed the 
room, ' there's just no hope for you.' 

*We must be ofiF to Eome as soon as we can,' 
answered Edward, gruffly. 
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* Yes I I am making preparations for a start.' 
' What preparations ? ' 

' A purse of money, for one thing.' 

* Don't trouble about that, Rupert; I have enough 
in hand to pay our way with for more than a year ; 
and I suppose we can earn bread and salt in any city 
of the civilised world.' 

Edward said we ; but secretly he did not look on 
Rupert as one who would help to win the bread and 
salt. 

* That's all well, Ned,' returned the barrister; 
^ but I hope to leave England with a small fund of 
my own ; and I am making arrangements to get it.' 

A pause. 

* Perhaps, when we are away, she will outgrow 
her feeling for me, and learn to love some man who 
has a better right than I to claim her for a wife,' 
was Edward's next speech. * You see she is very 
young ; and as I have never myself told her how I 
care for her, perhaps her affection for me is only a 
passing fancy — one that may die out and be replaced 
by a stronger, deeper, fuller love for a man more 
worthy of her. I hope it may be so.' 

* You hope it may be so ?' 

^Ay, to be sure. Nothing better could happen 
than that she should forget me.' 

* Would you like to think her fickle ?' 

* I can, never think her that,' was the reply ; ' I 
am only hoping that she may not love me so much 
as I love her. That is all. If her love should be 
equal to mine, her wretchedness will also equal mine. 
God save her from that.' 

He paused for half-a-minute ; and then, suddenly 
turning a pair of bright eyes up to his friend's, he 
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added, ' Indeed, I think moet of her. I try to think 
only of her; I worCt care about myaell My dis- 
appointment and grirf aie notfaii^ if she can be 
h^>py . Don't you see ?' 

JKupert did see. 

And the right hands of those two men joined in 
strong grasp, as for a few moments they gaied at 
each other. 

In Edward's eyes tears were just visible. 

But bright drops ran down Bupert's cheeks. 

'But^' resumed Edward, in something like his 
ordinary voice, ^we canH; leave England till poor 
Mr. Buckmaster is b^er or — * 

^ We must remain, of course, till he has recovered or 
passed away. He will need you daily by his bedside.' 

'I saw Dr. Fielding to-day, he does not look 
cheerfully on the case.' 

^ I saw him this evening,' returned Bupert; ^ and 
though he spoke cautiously — as doctors always do 
when there is an especial reason why they should 
speak out frankly — ^I can see that in his heart he 
thinks the old man's end is not &r distant.' 

^ Mr. Buckmaster is a good man, and has no fear 
of death,' Edward observed, solemnly. 

Ten minutes later the artist broke another silence 
by saying, ' There, go away now, old boy ; I must 
be alone. I can't bear to have even you with me 
to-ni^t.' 

' Crood night, Ned, and Grod bless you,' answered 
the sympathising friend ; ' I'll step in and see how 
you are to-morrow.' 

Having said which words, Supert lit another eigar 
and went away, leaving the artist to the companion- 
ship of sorrow. 
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Edward had not much sleep that night. 

The next day a box was deliyered at his chambers 
by the Parcels' Delivery Company. 

It had been sent from the Clock House ; and when 
the artist opened it, he found amongst its contents a 
folio of crayon sketches which he had lent Flo ; 
a box of colours which Flo had used ; a book of 
engravings which Flo had admired; half a dozen 
brushes which Flo had handled ; a treatise on Italian 
art which Flo had read. 

These things he selected from the other contents 
of the box. 
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CHAPTEE LVIL 

MR. RUPERT SMITH FINDS HIMSELF IN CIRCUMSTANCES 
OF EMBARRASSMENT. 



i- p^vjIUPERT said that he was making arrange- 
^^ ments to get a purse of money. 
^i)J^l| When he made that statement to Ed- 
ward, the arrangements had gone no fur- 
ther than the writing of a certain letter to a certain 
lady, whose name has been more than once mentioned 
in this history, and who will herself be personally 
introduced to readers in the next chapter. 

Mr. Eupert Smith, at the close of the London 
season of the year 1847, found himself in pressing 
want of money. For several years he had favoured 
tradesmen of the West End with his orders; and 
now, strange to say, those tradesmen were urgently 
entreating him to favour them also with his cash. 
With easy manners and imposing address, the butter- 
fly barrister had found no difficulty in getting credit 
from dealers of Eegent Street and Piccadilly; but 
smooth words can no more cancel pecuniary obliga- 
tions than they can butter parsnips, and the young 
man, who had run into debt in the happiest and 
most jocose manner imaginable, had already learnt 
that benevolent purveyors of luxuries, who receive 
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orders with obsequious smiles, can at the right time 
dun importunately. There were rumours afloat that 
the Temple dandy was in difficulties. The members 
of the Essex Court ^ set ' asked each other why their 
chief had taken to sporting his outer door throughout 
the day, whereas in former times he had been ac- 
cessible to callers at all hours. The laundress of his 
staircase reported to servants and demure cadgers of 
the Honourable Society that there was nearly always 
some tradesman's emissary knocking at Mr. Bupert 
Smith's door. ' It are a perfect nuisance,' whispered 
the laimdress to her particular friends; ^there's the 
tea and sugar been a-battering at that blessed door 
the whole day long. Yesterday it were the bottled 
ale and six others a-hammering and a-klcking like 
Bedlamites, but all to no good. Sometimes he get 
up early and is out afore sunrise ; but other times 
he's in while the row is going on for the hour toge- 
ther. Last week he put out a paper with ^* Grone 
into the country " upon it ; but the young men took 
out their pencils and put their marks upon it, I can 
tell you.' Of course the laundress's story soon went 
the round of the Inn's servants, and the messengers 
whose knocks had been unanswered spread the tidings 
amongst their fellow-shopmen. But the scandal was 
not confined to these humble people. Having asked 
why their friend's oak was so frequently sported, the 
* set ' put their heads together, and compared notes 
with dropt members of the Essex Court clique. Then 
ugly stories came out of simis borrowed by the 
plausible Rupert of this man and that man — sums 
which had never been repaid, notwithstanding broad 
hints that repayment would greatly please the 
lenders. 
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Frying quidnimcs of the Bhododendron also be^n 
to gossip. The superb porter of the club made 
saarcastic remarks abont the style and character 6f 
tbe envelopes given into his hands by postmen and 
messengers for ' Bupert Smitib, Esquire ; ' and when 
he saw suspicious idlers loafing about the club steps, 
he directed the under«-porter's attention to them, 
briefly observing, * If they ain't bailiff's officers, ihey 
are first cousins to them. I shouldn't wonda: if they 
are looking for Mr. Smitii.' Many were the risks of 
peifionai seizure which Mr. Rupert Smith ran, to- 
wards the close of the season, in getting from the 
Temple, or Bristol Street, Tottenham Court Boad, to 
his club, in the billiard-room and whist-table of 
which mansion he was known, as a more frequent and 
better player than heretofore. * I believe,' mattered 
little Bob Spry, who had good reason to think highly 
of Rupert's play at whist and billiards, *that the 
man lives by what he wins in this place. I watch 
him closely in the card-room, and I can't see any- 
thing wrong in his play. But he can't hold his own 
here for another year. I have seen more than one 
smart fellow go to the dogs after trying to live in 
that way. Mark my words; 1848 won't see him 
amongst us.' And Mr. Spry's opinion was the 
opinion of many members of the Rhododendron. 

In truth, Mr. Rupert Smith was in an almost des- 
perate condition of impecuniosity, and he had enough 
courage to recognize the nature of his position- 
Besides the sums which he owed to shopkeepers, he 
was indebted to more ihan one gentleman of the 
Hebrew race who had lent him cash on bills ; and the 
steward of bis Inn was pressing him for heavy arrears 
of money due to the Honourable Society, and had 
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even annotinced tliat unless tliose arrears were paid 
he would be ejected from his chambers, and pro- 
hibited from using the hall and library. ^ I can't 
hold otit much longer,' Eupedi candidly admitted to 
huiiBel£ ^ If I manage to keep dear of arrest tiU 
Ned and I start for Eome^ it is as much as I shall be 
aUe to do.' Young men of Mr. Bupert Smith's 
social rank and attainments, who cannot condescend 
to work hard and earn their livings honestly, even 
in their moments of most urgent distr^s frequently 
manage to flatter themselyes that they are on the 
point of achievii^ brilliant success. Another month, 
and they will have captivated an heiress. Another 
year, and they will be in Parliament, receiving from 
tibe Cabinet the bribe of a fat commissionership on 
condition that they desert the opposition. There 
are no limits to the good fortune which such imagi- 
native gentlemen persuade themselves they are about 
to grasp. But tliough in moral worthlessness Eupert 
resembled the ordinary run of gentlemen-swindlers, 
he was greatly their superior in intellect and worldly 
sagacity. In one sense he was unquestionably a fool, 
but he was no blockhead. He knew that heiresses 
are neither so plentiful nor so easily caught as 
fashionable novels represent; and that idle young 
men don't get seats in Parliament and snug places, 
simply because they wish to have them, and believe 
themselves capable of surpassing Burke in eloquence 
and Pitt in statesmanship. Looking calmly at his 
embarrassments (one of which has not at present 
been stated), he saw that the only course open to 
him was to fly from his native land, and try to win 
fortune in a country less familiar with his demerits. 
He was, therefore, waiting impatiently for the 
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time when Edward would leave England, and he 
could accompany him. 

What he would do, when he had put a wide sea 
between himself and the country of his birth, he 
did not determine. Chance must decide that ques- 
tion. The future must take care of itself. His 
chief aim was to escape from immediate disgrace. 
Though he was wiser than most men of his far from 
reputable kind, he, in accordance with their wont, 
declined to look many months before him. Long 
views of life he held to be fruitful of mischief. 
Clever gentlemen, who disdain the lowly ways of 
honest industry, and will not condescend to labour 
in a useful calling, though poverty and d^radation 
await them in the near future, are usually of Bupert's 
way of thinking. 

Readers now know enough of the butterfly bar- 
rister's position when, in order that he might raise a 
purse of money, he wrote a letter to a certain lady. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

ABOUT TWO LADIES RESIDENT IN HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE. 




UST as the dial on the mantel-piece struck 
the hour of eleven a.m. one fiercely hdt 
Tuesday in July, 1847, Lady Guerdon 
and her daughter. Miss Henrietta Guer- 
don, entered their principal sitting-room in Hampton 
Court Palace. As the widow of Vice- Admiral Sir 
Andrew Guerdon, G.C.B., Lady Guerdon had for 
twenty years past occupied, through royal bounty, a 
set of apartments in the palace which Wolsey built 
and William III. preferred before all his other 
residences. 

The tenants of the palace form an exclusive and 
rather censorious society. They have rules of life 
which no member of their body can violate with 
impunity. When a new recipient of the royal 
boimty joins the college, there is much discussion 
amongst the old residents as to the new arrival's 
antecedents, family connexions, and especial right to 
the honour of a place amongst the palace tenants ; 
and if it should be the feeling of the college that 
the new appointment is not justified by other cir- 
cumstances than the royal will, and if it is decided 
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that the social condition and personal qualifications 
of the novice are beneath the average standard of 
palace-gentility, the new-comer meets with no very 
cordial reception. At best, the intruder has to 
pass two probationary years of rigid criticism. If 
the person, whose advent has roused the suspi- 
cions and antagonism of the college, is deemed on 
closer observation to be of inferior quality — by 
reason of bad taste in dress, ungainly deportment, 
or the uncouth style of non-palace friends — ^it &res 
hardly with said person; and he or she (as the 
case may be) may live in the palace for a quarter of 
a century without being recognized by the leaders 
of the court. ^ Yes, there are some people of that 
name who have rooms here, but I don't know them^' 
frigidly observe the palace ladies of the * right sort,' 
when visitors (not thoroughly ^ up ' in the scandals, 
and gossip, and rivalries of the palace) inquire about 
collegians of the ^ wrong sort' 

It is not every one who can thoroughly master 
palace opinion. When therefore it is stated that 
Lady Guerdon was very popular in the palace — 
being affectionately regarded by tenants of the ^right 
sort,' and looked up to with respect by collegians of 
the ^ wrong sort' — our readers may infer that her 
ladyship was no ordinary person. 

In July, 1847, Lady Guerdon was near the end of 
her eightieth year; but, though she was afficted 
with partial deafness, and suffered under divers in- 
firmities consequent on old age, much vigorous life 
still remained in her. Her talk, indeed, waa some- 
times prosy and twaddling, and she ordinarily ^ took 
the air ' in a bath chair ; but for all that she was a 
brisk, sagacious old body. Her di'ess was always 
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ridi, fresh, and even dainty ; but it would be wrong 
to characterise her as a prim or very tidy dowager. 
The lace and ribands of her morning caps were fine, 
delicate, speckless; but the caps looked as if her 
maid had accidentally tumbled them in placing them 
on her ladyship's head. She took snuff, and the 
feet was known throughout the palace; but as she 
never took any but ^ Queen Charlotte's mixture,' 
(supplied by her late Majesty's own snuff-merchants, 
Messrs. Fribourg and Treyer of the Haymarket,) and 
as she was very dainty and by no means obtrusive 
with her pinches, the palace, instead of being offended 
by them, took positive pride in her snuff-box as a 
pleasant relic of departed mannas. She was by no 
means a representative of picturesque old age — ^being 
stout in the body and fat in feice ; pinched and sharp 
about the nose and chin, and deeply wrinkled about the 
eyebrows and forehead.. Still, though far from well- 
looking, she bore ^ lady ' written in her countenance. 

Miss Henrietta Guerdon was in that same July 
fifty-six years of age. 

Tall (something over five feet nine inches high), and 
with a figure in every respect proportioned to her 
stature^ she still passed in lighted drawing-rooms as 
a fine, commanding woman. In her youth she had 
flaxen hair (tinged with red), and though her tresses 
had in 1847 many white threads, the grey and the 
flaxen so harmonized, that by candle-light, seen at 
the distance of six feet, she scarcely seemed at all 
grey. Her face could never have been beautiful, for 
it was a broad, full fece, altogether devoid of delicate 
outlines; but in her youth she was not without 
admirers — who praised her lady-like carriage, her 
large light eyes, tiie smile of her lips, and the soft 
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freshness of her complexion. She was never a beauty ; 
but her good looks would in girlhood have won her a 
husband, if she had been but five feet four inches 
high, instead of five feet nine inches and a fraction 
of an inch. 

^ That's right, we are punctual. I disapprove of 
late hours,' said Lady Guerdon, when she had slowly 
scrubbled round the sitting-room and taken her place 
at the breakfast table in an easy chair. 

There was a time when her ladyship's ordinary 
breakfast hour was nine o'clock; but gradually, as 
she had grown older and fonder of bed at the open- 
ing of the day, the breakfast had been put oflF later 
and later, until in her eightieth year eleven a.m. was 
the time fixed for the repast. Henrietta had more 
than once tried to persuade her mother to breakfast 
in bed ; but Lady Guerdon would not consent. Bent 
on being brisk and active to the last, the infirm and 
aged woman persisted in getting up to breakfast. 
True, her maid had to dose her with strong coflFee at 
nine o'clock, and give her tonic stimulants at ten, and 
dress her by easy stages ; but she always contrived to 
take her morning allowance of tea and toast in the 
sitting room. Moreover, adapting her views to altered 
circumstances, she managed to persuade herself that 
eleven was an early breakfast hour — and, as a conse- 
quence, that she was still, as she ever had been, an 
early riser. 

There was a letter on Miss Guerdon's plate. 

The ladies were wont to have many letters. 

Lady Guerdon was the mother of eleven children. 
Of her five sons three were in the army and two were 
in the navy. Five of her six daughters were married, 
Henrietta being the only single woman of the eleven. 
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The ten married children all had families ; none of 
them were rich, but the least exalted of them were 
comfortably placed in the gentle ranks of the culti- 
vated middle class. Many letters passed between the • 
mother and daughter who lived at Hampton Court 
and their relations who dwelt elsewhere. Every year 
Lady. Guerdon had parties of her grandchildren to 
stay with her (beds being made up for the little ones 
in her ladyship's spare bed-room, and in another 
large dormitory assigned to their use by her lady- 
ship's neighbour on the ground-floor, the Marchioness 
of Brasswater) ; and the writer of this history doubts 
not that in their after lives those grand-children, 
whatever may be their lots, will have many tender 
recollections of hours spent in childhood on the sunny 
terraces of the palace, and in the rustling avenues of 
Hampton and Bushy Parks. 

A letter, therefore, lying on Miss Guerdon's plate 
was not a fact so unusual as to elicit a remark from 
her ladyship, whose sight was much superior to her 
powers of hearing. 

Miss Guerdon glanced at the direction of this letter 
as she took her seat, but she did not open it till she 
had poured out the tea and had ministered dutifully 
to her mother's wants. Apparently she was in no 
hurry to read the letter, although the handwriting on 
the envelope had brought the colour into her face. 

When Lady Guerdon was busy with her tea, toast, 
and egg, the daughter broke the seal of her letter, 
and read its contents. Having perused it the lady 
put it aside and ate her breakfast. 

* Henrietta,' observed Lady Guerdon, as her daugh- 
ter put before her a second cup of tea, ^ that muslin 
dress of yours must be sent to the wash. It isn't so 
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firesh as it ought to be. Wherever we economize — 
and Heaven knows that economy is necessary with 
me in my straitened drcumstances — it must not be 
in our laundress exp^uses or our. dress. Frumpish- 
neis and sluttishness are not tolerated here. The 
palace wouldn't tolerate even me if I did not pay 
scrupulous attention te my toilet. Don't let me 
gee you in that dress till it has been sent to the 
laundress.' 

These words were spoken authoritatively. They 
were spoken in the voice of old age. Moreover, they 
were spoken in a voice which, though it was neither 
querulous nor fretful, indicated that its owner could 
be both. 

^ It shall go te the laundress to-day, mamma. Il^e 
woman will come this morning,' answered Mus 
Guerdon, submissively. 

These common-place utterances were made in com- 
mon-place tenes; but a listener, skilful in reading 
trifles, could have learnt from them that though the 
two women loved each other, and lived together on 
what are ordinarily called ^affectionate terms,' the 
mother was prone to petty, persecuting, tyrannising 
ways, whilst the daughter was equally prone to regard 
herself as a victim enduring the annoyances of an 
unenviable fate. 

*We must keep up appearances,' continued the 
aged lady. 

* I know it, mamma, and I do my best te maintain 
them.' 

* On the whole, you behave very well, and are a 
good girl,' returned Lady Guerdon to the woman of 
fifty-six years. 'But I hope you have given up 
that preposterous plan for wearing cleaned gloves ?' 
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' Of course I have, mamma, since you disapprove it.' 

* I do more than merely disapprove it, Henrietta. 
I forbid it. Cleaned gloves, indeed ! we should never 
hear the end of it in the palace if you appeared in 
the chapel in cleaned gloves. Do you imagine that 
the Latimer girls, with their squirrels' eyes, wouldn't 
at a glance see th^ were cleaned ? And as for the 
smell — faugh ! Mr. Heritage would sniflf it in the 
pulpit, and ask the clerk, after service, what was the 
matter. What would be our feelings, and what would 
the palace say, if the clerk answered, ^*It is Miss 
Guerdon's gloves?" We should have lost caste in 
everybody's estimation before twenty-four hours were 
over.' 

* I did not intend to wear them in chapel or in 
fiocietjr. I only meant to use them for walking on 
foggy days. I am sure we have enough fog here in 
the autumn, winter, spring. Hampton is well enough 
just now, in the summer.' 

* Hampton is good enough the whole year round, 
Henrietta. Don't grumble at Hampton. We are 
more respected here than at one time of my life I 
thought we should have been anywhere. You needn't 
start and colour up in that way. I am not going to 
allude to bygones ; only when you grumble and whine 
about the fogs of Hampton, I am always tempted to 
ask you how you would like to go back to Suffolk. 
I am sure there is fog enough about Felixstow, and 
at Harwich, on the other side of the river.' 

A burning blush came to Henrietta's face at this 
alltision to an old trouble ; and, as the blush died out, 
the look of endurance was more conspicuous on hear 
face, — the look which said, plainer than words could 
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have said it, ^ I must endure patiently. I brought 
this trouble on myself. WTiatever I endure is only 
part of my just atonement. I don't complain. It is 
only right that I should suffer.' 

* From whom is your letter ?' asked Lady Guerdon, 
after a minute's silence. 

^ From himiy answered Miss Guerdon, the crimson 
again returning to her face. 

* I thought so, I knew it,' rejoined Lady Guerdon, 
sharply. ' " The Obstacle," I mean ! Ay ?' 

* Yes, my letter comes from " the Obstacle," * said 
Henrietta, slowly. 

A pause. 

Becoming less excited — ^indeed, for a moment or 
two growing prosy — Lady Guerdon remarked, ' I 
always mean to speak of him as " the Obstacle.'* I 
called him "the Obstacle" when he was in long 
clothes ; I called him " the Obstacle " when we short- 
coated him ; I have gone on calling him so ever since, 
and I mean never to speak of him by any other name 
so long as I live. From his cradle he has been an 
obstacle to my peace of mind, just as he has been an 
obstacle to your success. You know I never speak 
of him by any other name, and nothing shall induce 
me to change my old plan.' Having waited for a 
minute, as if she expected her daughter to reply. 
Lady Guerdon added sharply, ^ It will be useless for 
you to argue with me. I will never call him anything 
else.' 

^ I have no intention to argue with you, mamma,' 
answered Henrietta, quietly. ' I never object to your 
calling him "the Obstacle." He certainly has as 
much right to that name as any other.' 
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^ And mind you never speak of him by any other 
name, Henrietta. I won't allow you to call him by 
any other name.' 

* I never speak of him by any name,' returned 
Henrietta, in a less calm voice. 

* So much the better,' responded the old lady. 
* You had better never speak of him by any name, 
for the walls have ears. But you must think of him. 
Well, think of him as « the Obstacle." Mind that, 
Henrietta.' 

* Mother, I always do. God knows how much 
reason I have to do so !' rejoined Miss Guerdon, 
slowly, in a broken and pathetic voice; a sudden 
look of mental anguish crossing her face — a look 
contrasting forcibly with her ordinary expression of 
endurance. 

A pause. 

Broken by Lady Guerdon asking, ' He wants to 
squeeze more money out of us ?' 

^ He wishes to see me, to have an interview with 
me.' 

^ That's the same thing. Isn't it ? Did he ever 
have an interview with you without trying to squeeze 
money out of you ?' 

^ He would like to call on me, and asks for per- 
mission to come here next Sunday.' 

'It's impossible! utterly impossible!' broke in 
the old lady, sharply. 'He shan't get another 
farthing out of me. Last year we told him that he 
had all but beggared us, and that we could do no 
more for him ; and he gave us his word of honour — 
his word of honour, indeed ! — never to trouble us 
again. He promised us to work hard, and shift for 
himself. I tell you, Henrietta, it is useless his coming 
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here ; for not another shilling will I give him. As 
for yourself, you have nothing but your trumpery 
pension, and a thousand pounds of my money when 
I die; so it is utterly impossible for you to help him. 
Write to him and tell him that he mayn't come.' 

*Very well, mamma; I will do so,' answered 
Henrietta — the look of endurance having returned 
to her face ; the tone of endurance to her voice. — 
After half a minute's silence she added, resolutely, 
* But if I may not receive him here, I must go to 
London and speak to him.' 

* What I' exclaimed Lady Guerdon, a flash of 
anger coming from her eyes. 

* I must see him.' 

* You shan't go to London. You did that once ; 
and you know what came of it? You remember 
Bristol Street ? ' 

'I thought him dying,' returned Henrietta, as 
though she wished to prevent reproaches for past 
misconduct by justifying herself before the scolding 
began. ^ The doctor said he could not Live.' 

^ I know, I know all that you would say,' inter* 
posed Lady Guerdon. ^ You needn't trouble your- 
self to explain how it was that you told him what 
you ought never to have told him ; and how you put 
him and me, and the honour of all our family at 
his mercy. Heaven knows what use he has made 
of his power ! ' 

^Anyhow I must see him, and will see him,' 
answered Henrietta, stubbornly. 

^ Bah !' cried the old lady, with an air of extreme 
disgust. ^You are a coward! You are afraid of 
him.' 

^ I am afraid of him,' responded Miss Guerdon, 
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earnestly^ trembling in every muscle of her body, 
aaid suddenly becoming death-like pale. ^I am 
8£&aid of him. I do fear him — and — and ' 

She ceased to speak. 

' Well, what else, Henrietta ? Oo on.' 

^ I love him !' exclaimed the daughter, clasping 
her hands together passionately, whilst the tears came 
into her eyes ; and as she laid aside her sullen, stub- 
bom manner, replacing it with one of entreaty. 
*Gk)d knows how I love him! Oh, dear mother, 
don't be hard upon me! Be gentle and merciful 
to me, as you have ever been ; as you were, when I 
so «orely needed a mother's help, a mother's love, a 
mother's pardon. I know, dear mother, what you 
have sacrificed for me, how much you have endured 
firom me ; and, though I try to be a dutiful child, 
I know how far I fall short of being all I ought to 
be towards you. Oh, dear mother, pity me still !' 

It was a strange prayer, a strange scene ! "Kiat 
prayer, uttered, in tones of keen anguish, by a 
woman far advanced in middle life to a mother 
close on fourscore years of age! That scene —on 
the one hand, the daughter breaking forth with a 
wail of sorrow, and bowing her head in shame ; on 
the other hand, the aged mother looking keenly at 
her child's pale face, trying to maintain firmness, 
ineffectually trying to steel her heart against the 
suppliant's cries for mercy. 

She was not a hard, unfeeling woman. Through- 
out her days she had been a good, well-intentioned 
English lady— a dutiful daughter, loyal wife, faithful 
•friend, loving mother. Years since, when her hus- 
band was alive and her children were boys and girls, 
die had been known as an admirable manager and 
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clever head of a numerous household, not less than 
as a hospitable entertainer and a brilliant woman of 
society. She was very popular amongst the county 
ladies of Suffolk and Essex when she and her hus- 
band kept open house at Croft Hall, on the banks of 
the Orwell, in Suffolk. Narrowed circumstances, 
loss of social influence, and decay of energy conse- 
quent on increasing years, had gradually changed 
her for the worse — rendering her petty, irritable, 
tyrannical, querulous — but at heart she was a true 
woman still. A loving mother she had always been 
to all her children ; and in the days when the Croft- 
Hall nursery was full of little ones, she had regarded 
all her boys and girls with equal affection ; but from 
the time when grievous sorrow and shame fell upon 
an erring daughter, she had cared more for that child 
than for all her other offspring put together. Too 
often fathers have most tenderness for the children 
who most gratify their paternal pride ; but mothers 
always love most dearly the children who most need 
their sympathy and protection. 

^ There, there, darling,' said the old lady kindly, 
changing her tone to one of great tenderness ; ^ don't 
cry. I didn't mean to be unkind to you. Ydu have 
caused me trouble, perhaps, but what of it? God 
knows how the trouble has done me good and made 
me love you better than all my other children. You 
have been a dear, darling girl; and what your old 
mother would do without you, God alone knows.' 

So saying, the old lady rose from her seat, and, 
supporting herself by the tables and chairs, scrubbled 
roimd to her daughter. The dowager, though she 
persisted in creeping about the palace by herself, 
found it no easy task to walk three steps without 
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leaning on a support. Many readers of this history 
have doubtless seen her in the cloisters and galleries 
of Hampton Court, moving slowly along with her 
right hand leaning on a stout stick, and with her left 
catching hold of balustrades and door-handles, posts 
and comers of masonry. Her mode of progression 
was such that she might almost be described as 
walking round to Henrietta on all fours. 

Having thus moved round the table. Lady Guerdon 
put a trembling arm round the younger woman's 
neck, saying, ^ There, there, Henrietta, diy your eyes. 
I didn't mean to hurt you. ' The Obstacle ' may 
come here next Sunday. Write and tell him to 
come here next Sunday, in time for morning chapel. 
He must go to chapel, for we mayn't seem as if we 
were ashamed of him. He can come to chapel, and 
then lunch with us; and, after lunch, you and he 
shall be alone together for a couple of hours.' 



CHAPTEE LTX. 



THE PALACE CHAPEL. 




ENRIETTA aUEEDON answ^ed Eupert's 
letter with an invitation, requesting him 
to call on her and stay to luncheon on iiie 
following Sunday. 
Dandy and would-be-fine gentleman though he 
was, Eupert, as readers have already been informed, 
had a soimd constitution and vigorous body. He 
afifected great contempt for muscular young men; 
but he enjoyed athletic exercise, taken moderately, — 
and as two rainy days had laid the dust, and cooled 
the air, he walked from town to Hampton Court on 
the Saturday evening, and rose on the following morn- 
ing (after a night's sound rest at ' The Toy ') with 
the intention of returning to London on foot at .the 
close of the day. 

The exercise and the long night's sleep gave colour 
to the pedestrian's rather girlish face ; and never had 
he looked more comely and less effeminate than on 
the Sunday morning when he entered Lady Guer- 
don's drawing-room, just in time to attend the ladies 
to chapel. Her ladyship on Sundays rose half an 
hoiu: earlier than on week-days, and breakfasted in 
her bonnet, so that she might reach the chapel in 
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time for prayers. She was dressed and ready to set 
out on the excursion — down a flight of broad stairs 
and through the cloisters — ^when ^ the Obstacle ' pre- 
sented himself before her, and made a low bow. Miss 
Guerdon also was in the room, when the young man 
was announced by Lady Guerdon's maid, — not as 
*Mr. Obstacle,' but as ^Mr. Smith.' Prudential 
considerations induced her ladyship to address him 
as Mr. Smith, though she invariably spoke of him as 
* the Obstacle ' to her daughter when no third person 
was present. 

' You are very punctual, Mr. Smith,' said her lady- 
ship, holding out her hand to the visitor ; ^ but we 
must be off. — My daughter. Miss Guerdon. — ^You 
doubtless remember my daughter.' 

*I have had the pleasure of seeing Miss Guerdon 
before,' returned Mr. Eupert Smith, acting the part 
of a comparative stranger to the yoimger lady; ^hut 
it is some time since I last had that pleasure.' 

Whereupon Miss Guerdon and ^the Obstacle' 
shook hands with judiciously meted cordiality. 

* Eachael,' observed Lady Guerdon, turning to her 
maid, ^ put my shawl up round my neck ; and mind 
that you come to chapel for the sermon, when you 
have finished your morning's work. Give " Nip " a 
bun before you leave.' [Nip was her ladyship's 
spaniel.] ^ Mr. Smith, you will offer me your arm.' 

The arm was of course offered, — and in two 
minutes the party were at the bottom of the wide 
staircase, the old lady leaning on ^the Obstacle's' 
arm, and Miss Guerdon walking just two paces in 
the rear of the strangely assorted couple. As they 
moved over the pavement at snail's pace, friends 
overtook them or encountered them at corners of 
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staircases or side passages ; for chapel bell was ring- 
ing, and the cloisters and courts of the palace were 
a-stir with collegians on their way to service. And 
for every one whom the trio encountered Lady 
Chierdon had nod and smile. She was very 
popular in the palace, being on bowing terms with 
all the residents, whether they were of the 'right ' or 
the * wrong ' sort ; and on this particular morning 
she was very careful to return the greetings of her 
acquaintance with more than ordinary warmth ; for 
as she knew that her visitor woidd be a topic of dis- 
cussion after service throughout the palace, and as 
she did not wish him to rouse any avoidable curiosity 
amoDgst the collegians, the cunning old lady deemed 
it prudent to appear as if she wished to show him oflF 
to her neighbours, rather than to be bent on keeping 
him altogether to herself. She took him openly to 
chapel, so that the palace might not think there was 
any mystery about him ; and with the same object 
in view, as she scrubbled over the flags, she dis- 
played her companion ostentatiously to her aristo- 
cratic fellow-pensioners. 

As a dowager of title. Lady Guerdon had the 
privilege of entree into the Queen's pew, that gloomy 
apartment, fitted up with huge cumbrous chairs and 
dingy draperies, in the chapel gallery, aud to fanciful 
observers suggesting the thought that it must origi- 
nally have been an opera-box. In the days when 
Hampton Palace was the residence of kings and their 
courtiers, instead of pensioners on the royal bounty, 
it was not permitted for any but princes and prin- 
cesses of the blood royal, and their immediate attend- 
ants, to worship in that gloomy compartment ; but 
for many years past it has been appropriated to 
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collegians bearing titles by right or titles of courtesy. 
In 1847 there was a strong feeling amongst the 
decayed peeresses of the palace, that no one beneath 
the rank of a baron's child ought to be allowed the 
distinction of being permitted to pray in the Queen's 
closet. And in justice to the decayed peeresses, it 
must be allowed that their pretensions and exclusive 
views were supported by sound and practical con- 
siderations, inasmuch as the palace contained so 
many ladies of title that they greatly overcrowded 
the pew — at times when half the seats in the body 
of the chapel were unoccupied. 

Lady Guerdon was not accustomed to exercise her 
privilege, preferring to sit by her daughter's side, 
and not caring (as she once modestly observed to her 
particular friend the Marchioness of Brasswater) to 
assume equality with ladies of superior condition. 
Persons bent on taking a prominent position in 
society may sometimes, by an act of judicious con- 
cession and politic modesty, outstrip their rivals who 
take the more common and less subtle course of 
asserting themselves on all occasions. Lady Guer- 
don's self-abnegation in respect to her right to sit in 
the Queen's pew was imputed unto her for ^ great 
good taste,' and was one cause of her popularity 
amongst the collegians. 

So ^ the Obstacle ' handed her ladyship and Miss 
Guerdon to seats in the body of the chapel, and then 
entering a pew set apart for ^gentlemen visiting 
residents of the palace,' devoutly buried his face in 
his hat. To attend Divine service was not amongst 
the barrister's customary ways ; and on this particular 
occasion he deemed himself a victim to social preju- 
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dices, rather than a partaker of the privileges of a 
Christian land, whilst he joined in public worship, 
decorously rising and kneeling like the rest of the 
congregation. It must be admitted that he paid 
more attention to the costume and faces of his com- 
panions in devout exercise than to the forms of 
prayer ; and that his eyes continually wandered from 
his book along the lines of well-dressed ladies and 
comely children, who constituted the majority of the 
assembly. ^ By Jove ! ' he more than once thought 
to himself, ' they are better dressed than the ladies 
of a Belgravian chapel. The bonnets are all that 
gentlewomen's bonnets ought to be ; and there is an 
arrogant delicacy in the tints of their gloves. These 
aristocratic paupers clearly q)end their time in per- 
suading each other that they enjoy boundless allows 
ances of pin-money. Some of the children, too, are 
very lovely ; a novelist might get hints for a score 
romances by merely casting his eyes over this crowd 
of handsome boys and girls, and ill-starred ladies.' 
To Mr. Heritage's sermon he listened for full five 
minutes, when, thinking that he had paid it enough 
attention, he made comment to himself, 'There's 
character in the parson's style of doing his business. 
He has a soothing, comfortable voice, and preaches 
much as a fashionable physician talks to a nervous 
lady patient in Belgrave Square. His function is to 
administer religious cordial to these polite ladies, who 
doubtless have no sinful tendencies of which he ought 
to remind them.' And having thus criticized the 
preacher, Mr. Eupert Smith closed his ears to the 
remainder of the sermon, and found amusement in 
watching the ladies on the opposite side of the chapel. 
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until fhe b^K^xntipn Wfts uttered, and the crongr^a- 
tion disp€a*8ed ydiiM: the organ pealed forth *the 
voluntary.' 

The mother and daughter left the chapel as they 
had entered it, the aged lady leaning on ' the 
Obstacle's ' right arm, and Miss Guerdon walking a 
little in their rear. 

At the foot of the gallery staircase Lady Guerdon 
paused to shake hands with the ladies of title, who 
always bade her ^good morning' at the lowest of 
those stairs which, with ^ great good taste,' she de- 
clined to ascend. There was quite a commotion in 
the ante-chapel, as the octogenarian lady stood amidfit 
her friends ; and when the crowd had thinned^ she 
introduced ^the Obstacle' to the Marchioness of 
Brasswater as *the son of one of poor Sir Andrew 
G-uerdon's most valued friends.' 



B 2 



CHAPTEE LX. 



LADY GUERDON IS CANDID. 




UEINGr lunch the ladies and their guest 
kept up a flow of Sunday table-talk about 
a chapel recently opened at the west end 
of London ; about a lawsuit between the 
Bishop of Sedgehassock and a latitudinarian clergy- 
man ; about the health of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; about the Sunday-school of Hampton parish ; 
about the claims of that school on the pockets of 
palace residents. For their servant Eachel's sake, 
the mother and daughter wished to adapt the con- 
versation to the sacred character of the day ; and for 
their own sakes they desired to seem at their ease, 
whilst Eacliel's eyes were upon them. The acting 
was by no means successful. It is diflBcult for three 
people to maintain an appearance of intimacy, even 
to a servant, when they are not familiar with each 
other's daily lives, deem it right to avoid purely 
secular topics, and, moreover, have an unpleasant 
consciousness that they are all three thinking about 
a painfully interesting subject having no connexion 
whatever with what they are saying. 

* The Obstacle ' and his entertainers experienced a 
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sense of relief when, the repast at an end, Eachel 
removed the dishes and left the room, 

*Miss Guerdon,' observed her ladyship, looking at 
^the Obstacle,' when Eachel had left the sitting- 
room, * will have much pleasure in chatting with you 
for a couple of hours, while I take my nap in the 
next room. (Nip, don't go to sleep yet. We shall 
have our nap in the parlour to-day. Get up, lazy 
dog!) Of course, as the dearest friend of your 
mother, she feels much gratification when you pay 
us a visit. But you will pardon me if I go into the 
outer room and lie down,' 

Eupert signified his approval of this arrangement 
by rising and bowing to her ladyship. 

'You need not fear disturbance, Eachel has 
gone out to see her mother, who lives at Hampton, 
and my outer door will not be opened to callers 
during her absence. But mind, at the end of two 
hours you must leave. You mayn't think me in- 
hospitable, but I should prefer it if you would take 
yourself off now. You are not here because I 
wished to see you.' 

' I quite understand that. Lady Guerdon,' replied 
* the Obstacle,' smoothly, smiling and bowing again. 

* As you are here, though, I will say one thing to 
you, if you will permit me.' 

* It will delight me to pay attention to any com- 
munication with which your ladyship may honom* 
me.' 

* Indeed 1 ' said the old lady, with a sneer. ' Then 
I will be candid with you. Candour is best.' 

' Candour is best ; I agree with you. Lady 
Guerdon.' 

* Thank you, Mr. " Obstacle." Then hear me. 
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You are in debt ; the bailiffs are after you ; and you 
have so squandered your time, as well as the money 
which I have lavished upon you, that you are not 
able to earn a shilling to save yourself from starv- 
ing. You are in an absolutely desperate case.' 

' Lady Guerdon is most accurately informed. If 
she were my own grandmother,' returned Hhe 
Obstacle,' smiling as he thrust a sharp point into her 
ladyship's heart, 'she could not know more about 
my private affairs. It is marvellous that she should 
be so familiar with my position —that she should 
take so much interest in it.' 

* I take no interest in it,' retorted Lady Guerdon, 
with a snap ; ^ I don't care a rush what becomes of 
you. Commit a forgery, and be transported for it, 
if you like ; — I won't fee a counsel to save you from 
the law. How dare you say that I care a thrip for 
you or yoiu* affairs ? ' 

* Pardon me, Lady Guerdon, you alluded to 
them.' 

a did.' 

* I thought I was not in error.' 

^ But you are in error, sir, if you think your debts 
and your coming degradation trouble me. I told 
you they were familiar to me, because I wished us to 
understand each other — because I wished you to see 
that I had anticipated every representation by which 
you could hope to extort more money from me. You 
have come here in the hope of getting a fresh supply 
from me. You know it ? ' 

'Again Lady Guerdon is quite right,' answered 
Eupert, coolly, but with perfect politeness. 

'But you will not meet with success. You had 
better have stayed in London,' returned her ladyship. 
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more firmly, and with less appearance of anger. 
After a pause she added, *You have had a noble 
chance.' 

' Through Lady Gruerdon's noble generosity.' 

* And you've thrown it away.' 

Mr. Eupert Smith looked at the rings on his 
fingers, the studs of his shirt-front Then he tx)ok 
from his waistcoat a gold repeater. 

Having gone through this by-play, he answered, 
playfully, ^Not quite; I still have a few trinkets 
left, and my brains.' 

* Your brains ! Much good they have done you ! 
Much good they will ever do you I Pickpockets and 
cardsharpers have brains, as much as you have.' 

^ Some have more, I am told.' 

* Intellect is useless without character and perse- 
verance, and of them you have little enough. There 
was my mistake. I should have apprenticed you to 
an honest trade ; but because you were a sharp child, 
and I had a regard for your mother, I educated you 
to be a gentleman, thinking that by your brains 
you could make a respectable position for yourself. 
But I was a fool. Don't talk to me again about 
your brains.' 

* It will be easy for me to be silent on that point. 
Egotism is not one of my faults.' 

* If you had worked hard, you might by this time 
have been on the high road to the woolsack.' 

*Dear Lady Gruerdon, don't scold me,' lu-ged the 
young man, playing at earnestness. *What is the 
good of saying what I might have done if I had 
worked hard ? You know I never could work hard. 
It is not in me to apply to anything. I can't help 
it. Don't reproach me.' 
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Lady Guerdon did not speak for a minute. 

Then she said, resolutely, ^ But now you must 
learn to work, or consent to starve. I won't give 
you another shilling. As it is, you have nearly 
beggared me. I mean it. And now, sir, as you 
have my answer, before you have made a direct 
petition, you may spare yourself the trouble of 
asking for what you won't get. Henrietta, I wish 
to leave you. Nip, wake up ; wake up, Nip ; lazy 
dog I' 

Stepping forward with a courteous movement of 
his head and right arm, Eupert entreated that he 
might be allowed to assist her ladyship into the 
outer parlour. 

* Stand back, sir. I don't want your assistance. 
If I accept your offer I shall have to pay for the 
courtesy, and I will never give yoii another shilling. 
Get away with you.' 

At this response to his proffered help the butterfly 
barrister fell back. 

'Here, Henrietta,' continued the old lady, *give 
me your arm and help me to the sofa in the next 
room, ' The Obstacle ' can wait for you here.' 

Whereupon Henrietta, pale and excited (for the 
conversation carried on by her mother and ^the 
Obstacle ' had greatly distressed her), came obediently 
to Lady Guerdon's side, and slowly led her into the 
next room, Nip following close behind the ladies* 
skirts. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

HENRIETTA GUERDON'S INTERVIEW WITH ^ THE 
OBSTACLE.' — PART I. 




HEN Henrietta Gruerdon returned from 
the outer room, after an interval of five 
minutes, she closed the door of the inner 
parlour, and as she took her hand from 
the door-handle said, 'Mamma is asleep. For two 
hours we need fear no interruption.' 

The voice in which these words were spoken would 
have satisfied a listener that ' the Obstacle ' was no 
unwelcome visitor to Lady Guerdon's daugiiter. 

As Eupert rose from the sofa, on which he had 
been lounging during the lady's absence, Henrietta 
came to him, with extended hands, and a smile of 
affectionate gi-eeting on her face. A strange change 
had come over her appearance since she sat at the 
dinner-table— cold, and stiff", and formal; making 
talk for the sake of concealing her constraint and 
embarrassment from the maid Eachel. 

* You look well — very well,' she said, standing be- 
fore the fireplace and looking into the face of the 
young man, whose hands she held in her own. 
' And — and ' 



Instead of completing the sentence, the lady put 
her arms gently round * the Obstacle's ' neck and 
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kisaed him. There was no blush on har face, or 
look of shame in her eyes, whilst she gave this salute 
to the butterfly barrister, who, instead of expressing 
surprise or displeasure at the lady's demonstration 
of affection, accepted and returned it as though the 
attention were a matter of course — as though it were 
no more than a kiss given by a sister to a brother, 
or by a mother to a son. 

'What mamma says this time she means, dear 
boy,' said Miss Guerdon, when she and Eupert had 
seated themselves on the sofa. 

'Nonsense! she'll come round. I know her of 
old,' returned the young man, putting his arm round 
Henrietta's waist, and throwing an expression of 
endearment into his face as he drew her nearer to 
him. 

' She won't come round, — because she can't.' 

*Then I must manage to get round her— that's 
all.' 

' You may do what you Hke, but when you have 
had all your trouble, and wound your way into her 
pocket, you'll find it empty. It is empty — indeed it 
is. I am not deceiving you.' 

' My dear Miss Guerdon,' exclaimed Eupert, play- 
fully, springing to his feet and looking down at his 
companion, ' you are mistaken. You must be mis- 
taken. You are trifling with my feelings. Lady 
Guerdon's purse empty ! the thing is impossible ! 
My dear Miss Guerdon, as the nearest and dearest 
friend of my poor mother (God rest her !) be honest 
with me. Don't persuade me to think myself an 
absolutely penniless outcast — unless you are speak- 
ing fact. Of course I wish for the truth, whatever 
it may be. But don't play with me.' 
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This sentence, begun in a tone of mockery, closed 
with an air of earnestness. 

Earnestly also was it answered. 

* Indeed, I speak the truth, Edward,' returned 
Miss Guerdon, looking at Eupert's face. 

* There, now I'll believe whatever you say,' inter-* 
posed the barrister, ' you speak in the old voice, and 
call me by the old name.' 

^ To me you are always Edward— m^/ Edward, and 
no other,' responded Henrietta ; * and if I now tell 
you what pains you, I don't speak for the sake of 
paining you. You can trust me, Edward ?' 

'Go on, dear,' urged Eupert, taking the lady's 
right hand, and raising it to his lips. 

* My mother has nothing to give you. She has 
her pension, and the interest of the money which is 
settled on her daughters; but besides the income 
derived from these two sources she has not a farthing. 
When she gave you that last sum of five hundred 
pounds, she spoke the truth in saying that she could 
never help you again. Oh, why did you not turn it 
to better account. It was a very large sum to spend 
in one year.' 

'It was a large sum,' answered Eupert, with 
a smile ; ' it seemed large when I had it, and it 
seems still larger now I have lost it. And so, dear 
Lady Guerdon is no more in advance of the world 
than her graceless proUgS, Eupert, alias Edward — 
I need not mention the surname.' 

* No need to do that,' rejoined the lady, a crimson 
glow and an expression of displeasure coming to her 
face ; ' no need to mention that name ; no need to 
remind me of the claim you have on her. It is a 
claim, Edward, which my mother has never disre- 
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garded, aDd which you would have been ignorant of 
to this day had not I revealed it to you. Whatever 
trouble the future has for you^ reTtiemher that; in 
justice to me, remember it.' 

The constrained indignation which marked the 
opening of this sentence gave way to the pathos and 
solemnity of earnest supplication as she said, ' in 
justice to me, remember it.' 

*My dear Miss Gruerdon! — my darling woman, 
whom even at this private moment I may not address 
by the sacred title which nature gives me a right to 
apply to you — my pure, gentle, holy, self-denying 
friend,' returned Eupert, quickly, clasping his hands 
convulsively, and speaking with a consummate simu- 
lation of vivid emotion ; ' how could you put such a 
construction on my undeliberated words, and imagine 
them to have been spoken with a view to reminding 
you of past sorrow ? What have I ever said or done, 
what have I ever left unsaid or undone, that can 
justify you in addressing me as one likely to forget 
all your prodigious generosity and unspeakable good- 
ness ? You know me too well to take such a view 
of my character, upon reflection. Lady Guerdon 
may well think that I am nothing more than a leech, 
sucking money from her pocket ; but you know me 
better. You know that of all the causes for discon- 
tent and constant gloom that surround me, the only 
one which really aflSicts me is the necessity of living 
apart from you ; of abstaining from mention of your 
name whilst I love you with passionate devotion. 
You know this, and yet, in moments of irritation, 
you can accuse me of coldness, ingratitude, base 
selfishness. How can you thus wrong me ?' 

The colour coming and going over the woman's 
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face, the light burning in her eyes, the tears falling 
down her cheeks, the tremulous movements of her 
parted lips, as she listened to this impetuous address, 
showed how great was the speaker's power over her ; 
how well he knew the tender points of her nature, 
and the appeals most likely to influence her, 

* Edward,' she said, ^ I am little likely to do you 
wrong by word, or deed, or thought. You have not 
waited till this day for proofs of my confidence and — 
my love. I did not mean to reproach you for reck- 
lessness and imprudence when I reminded you just 
now of the chances of success which you have thrown 
away. It was no reproof that came from my lips ; 
but only a regret that you had not gained from your 
opportunities some of that substantial and permanent 
prosperity which men of inferior powers know how 
to win. And if I was careful to assure you that 
neither I nor mamma could assist you in your 
present difficulties, I did so for your own advantage, 
and with no wish to cause you needless pain.' 

* I know it — I know it, dear,' responded the young 
man, lightly smoothing with his hand the lady's 
plaited hair, and again sitting down by her side. 

A pause. 

' Indeed, you must look to yourself,' resumed Miss 
Gruerdon, * for we cannot help you. Mamma is not 
a single penny beforehand with the world. She 
owes my eldest brother a hundred pounds, which she 
borrowed of him for her current expenses. Her 
pension, you know, is not much ; and, as I told you 
just now, she has not a penny left besides her pen- 
sion and the interest of the few thousand pounds that 
are settled on me and my sisters. So you must not 
think her stingy.' 
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^ Heaven knows, I shan't think her that She has 
been very liberal and kind to me. There, my dear 
Mias Gaerdon, we have said enough about her lady- 
ship's narrow circumstances and my poverty. Let 
us pass on to a more pleasant topic ^' Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof ' 

Miss Guerdon (in a voice of concern). — ' But -what 
will become of yon ? ' 

Rupert (carelessly, and with a preluding laugh).— 
^ Heaven knows; bnt I don't care. I dare say I shall 
£Eure much better than I deserve.' 

Miss Guerdon, — ^ Are yon deep in debt — ^I mean, 
very deep ?' 

Rupert. — * Deep ? — Of course I am. I don't see 
how a man with my small opportunities for getting 
credit could contrive to get deeper into debt, without 
going into business, and dabbling in the swindles of 
the City. The simple truth is, I am so deep in debt 
that I am astonished at the magnitude of my involve- 
ments. I am literally astonished at them ; and the 
astonishment is a sort of consolation.' 

Miss Guerdon. — * For Heaven's sake, be more 
serious ! Your flippant tone won't make me think 
lightly of our trouble. You will be a disgraced man.' 

Rupert. — ' In all probability. Never mind; the 
shame will be all my own, and I shan't ask you to 
bear any part of it. No one will associate Miss 
Guerdon, of Hampton Court, with the briefless bar- 
rister who has outrun the constable. It will be 
rather an agreeable excitement than otherwise for 
you to read in the TiTnes or Post the examination of 
the insolvent in whose afialrs you have so kindly 
interested yourself. And as for me, don't make 
yourself imhappy, dear Miss Guerdon. I shall be 
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familiar with disgrace. Grranted. What of it? Per- 
haps I shall like disgrace ; enjoy it ; find it an 
agreeable companion; discover in it a source of 
novel energy. Anyhow, it will be a new sensation. 
Just think, my dear Miss Gruerdon, the insolvent 
will be produced in court, and exhibited to the 
gaze of his Honour on the bench, and the barristers 
in wigs, and half-a-score attomies from the seediest 
and most dusty ranks of attorneydom, and a mob 
of money-lenders, infuriated tradesmen, and the 
Lord knows who besides. I have dined with the 
Commissioner who will inquire into my affairs ; the 
barristers are members of my own profession, pos- 
sibly are in the circle of my personal acquaintance ; 
and most probably amongst the mob of money-lend^ 
ing tradesmen, and "the Lord knows who," there 
will be some kind, sympathising friends from the 
Ehododendron — men whose money I have won at 
whist and billiards; men whose prosy talk I have 
broken in upon with brilliant stories; men, in 
point of fact, who have many reasons for feeling 
curiosity about the secrets of my life. I have often 
tried to realise the feelings of an insolvent when he 
is produced in court. Prisoners on their trial in 
criminal courts and bankrupts have no feelings 
worthy a moment's Consideration. Men who break 
the laws, and come to trial at the Old Bailey, deserve 
all they get ; and bankrupts are low fellows, who in 
some sort of trade have endeavoured to get an honest 
living ; but insolvents are of a very different grade of 
humanity. Usually they are gentlemen, and in nine 
cases out of ten they have never done a turn of work, 
or made any effort to benefit their fellow-creatures.' 
Henrietta Guerdon shuddered as *the Obstacle,' 
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rattling on in this light strain, talked with a pnrpos^ 
— ^part of which purpose was to lead his friend to 
believe that in thus addressing her he spoke care- 
lessly and without any definite end in view. 

But Bupert had come to Hampton Court for the 
express purpose of making an assault on the lady's 
compassion* Manliness — or a sentiment as closely 
alli^ to manliness as any source of feeling in his 
mean, cunning nature — disinclined him to whine 
about his debts and apprehensions of speedy expo- 
sure; moreover, he had satisfied himself that he 
should be much more likely to obtain from Miss 
Guerdon one last concession and act of self-sacrifice 
by assuming an air of gay indiiSerence to the de- 
pressing circumstances of his career, than by raising 
a coward's cry for more assistance. Before Lady 
Guerdon frankly declared her inability to help him 
again, he knew the state of her ladyship's finances to 
twenty pounds. He needed no assurance that the 
aged lady had given him every sovereign of those 
few thousand pounds which the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir Andrew Guerdon, G.C.B., had placed at her dis- 
posal, and that she had nothing remaining to her in 
her old age but a narrow income — barely sufficient 
for the wants of herself and her daughter. Bight 
well also did he know that Miss Guerdon had long 
since given into his hands every penny of the few 
hundred pounds which the Admiral had left her as 
a peculiar and private source of pin-money, and that 
she was for necessaries as well as luxuries of life 
dependent on her aged mother. These facts were 
familiar to the butterfly barrister. But he knew also 
that Henrietta Guerdon had a reversionary interest 
in a small funded property, which at her mother's 
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death would place her in possession of one thou- 
sand pounds. Not a great sum, but still a sum in 
which there is a good deal of spending. By means 
of that mysterious power which he held over the two 
women, Mr. Eupert Smith had, since his coming of 
age, extracted from them at least three times that 
amount; and now he entertained a project for getting 
some portion of that thousajid pounds into his own 
hands. His plan was that Miss Henrietta Guerdon 
should assign her reversionary interest to him, and 
that he should raise money upon it. Possibly it will 
ere long appear how it was that the young man came 
to entertain such a scheme, and hoped to carry it 
out. In this place, however, it will be enough to 
say that the design had existed in his mind for many 
months, and that it had more than once been cun- 
ningly suggested to the lady whom it most con- 
cerned. By cautiously written notes, Eupert had 
led Miss Guerdon to see that if she wished to help 
one who was very dear to her with a considerable 
sum of money, she could do so by raising money on 
the reversion. She could assign her reversion to any 
particular friend, and let him make the most of it. 
Of course, if Miss Guerdon so surrendered a small 
property, which together with a trifling pension was 
her only provision against needy old age, she would 
perform an act of noble self-sacrifice ; but then women 
not seldom love to sacrifice themselves in order that 
. they may secure the happiness of others. All this 
had Henrietta Guerdon learnt from Eupert, who — 
though he rarely saw the lady — was wont to send 
her a letter every ten days or so ; and so adroitly 
had Mr. Eupert Smith imparted to his correspondent 
a knowledge of her power over a certain thousand 
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pounds, that she had not only considered the advisa- 
bility of placing that interest in his hands, but had 
actually come to the determination to do so, without 
having the faintest suspicion that her generous re- 
solve was a consequence of his artful suggestions. 

Mr. Eupert Smith's object was to get possession 
of the reversionary interest without needless delay. 

The money which he cquld borrow on that interest 
would, he calculated, enable him to leave England 
with Edward, and live at Eome for two years. 
During these two years he would work somehow or 
other — ^would paint pictures under Edward's gfuid- 
ance ; would write a poem or novel ; would do some- 
thing or other that should turn to money; anyhow, 
would look about him and decide on what he had 
better do. Than this shadowy sketch he had no 
more definite plan for the future. His first aim, 
as readers know, was to put the sea between him- 
self and his creditors. The rest he would leave to 
luck and the working of the feeble resolutions which 
he had formed to turn thrifty and prudent on the 
first convenient opportunity. Anyhow, two years of 
freedom from duns, and of residence in a foreign 
capital, amidst congenial friends, were so wide and 
fair a prospect that he did not care to strain his eyes 
by trying to look beyond them. 

* Dear boy,' said Miss Guerdon, laying a trembling 
hand on his shoulder, ' they will put you in prison.' 

' Of course they will.' 

* In prison,' continued Miss Guerdon, with a 
shudder, ' where there are fevers and vile associates, 
and turnkeys, and nothing but bran-bread. How 
horrible ! ' 

* Bless you ! a debtors' prison is not so gloomy a 
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place as you imagine,' replied Eupert, affecting to 
make light of incarceration for debt, but in his heart 
well pleased that Miss Guerdon was not insensible 
to the horrors of the situation. * I have never yet 
been within the walls of a gaol, but I have talked 
with fellows who have been shut up by stony-hearted 
creditors ; and they tell me that the life of a debtors' 
prison is rather jolly than otherwise. Gentlemen in 
difficulties have their amusements — cards, racket, 
dice, chops, cigars, bitter beer, novels. What more 
can any reasoning creatiu^e require ? Of course they 
are without liberty ; but what is the good of liberty 
to men who, if they were free, would be insulted by 
their tradesmen at every street-corner ? The mor^ 
tality of the Bench is frightful ; but what of that ? 
Life is not so sweet to the poor that death must 
needs be horrible. Don't be down-hearted about me, 
my dear Miss Gxierdon. I shall write you such 
droll letters from my place of detention, that you 
will soon be satisfied I sha'n't die of prison gloom, 
however strong the chances may be that I shall die 
of gaol-fever.' 

*How long will you be in — in — ^that place ? ' 

* Heaven knows! — till my creditors are satisfied. 
Debtors are often kept in prison till they die. I 
have heard of debtors being locked up for thirty — 
ay, and for forty years.' 

*How fearful, how terrible!' groaned poor Miss 
Guerdon. 

* But I shall manage to make some arrangement 
with my commercial friends before I turn grey,' con- 
tinued Eupert, cheerfully. ^When I find myself 
driven up into a comer I shall make an effort and 
right myself. I shall dash off a series of prison- 

8 2 
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sketches and send them to the papers, or I shall 
write a novel — and make a purse of money that way. 
My dear Miss Guerdon, the human race is a mad 
race, and the English nation is the maddest section 
of that mad race ; but society is not so blind to its 
own interests as to let a man like me lie for years in 
a debtors' prison.' 

* Edward,' said Miss Guerdon, after a pause, 
^ while I have a shilling left, or the means of raising 
a shilling, you sha'n't be dishonoured and treated 
like a malefactor. I have a plan.' 

'Indeed! What is it?' 

* You won't like it ; but you must submit to my 
will. You will object that I am going to sacrifice 
myself, and will maintain that you cannot permit me 
to strip myself of the slender provision I have against 
an old age of poverty ; but I Tnnst have my own 
way. My mother cannot help you, except with a 
few pounds screwed out of our expenses, and sent to 
you from time to time ; of course, that slender aid 
you would always have from us under any circum- 
stances. And I have nothing in hand to give you; — 
but I have my share in my mother's money. Take 
that, and borrow what you can upon it.' 

* By Jove ! ' exclaimed Eupert, with an air of sur- 
prise, ^ you will make me sink at your feet in sheer 
shame. I see what has put this notion into your 
head — ^it came from those letters of mine. Miss 
Guerdon, you actually make me feel as if I had been 
base enough to suggest that you should beggar your- 
self for my benefit. How could I suppose that when 
I was sketching for your amusement the particulars 
of a private arrangement made amongst the members 
of a family in which we are both interested, I was in 
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reality instructing you to drop into my spendthrift 
hands the few hundreds which may soon be your sole 
protection against absolute want. You surely cannot 
suppose that I would allow you to make this pro- 
digious sacrifice for me. Be merciful, Miss Gruerdon, 
and don't humiliate me with such generosity.' 

Though Eupert spoke eloquently of the shock 
which his sense of honour had received from Miss 
Guerdon's proposal, there was no blush upon his 
cheek. 

But his companion's face glowed brightly. Her 
heart was hot with generous resolve and afiectionate 
purpose ; and her decision to forget herself in her 
endeavours to shield Eupert from disgrace, and give 
him yet another chance in life, had sent light, and 
colour, and beauty to her face. 



CHAPTER LXn. 




HENRIETTA GFERDON'S INTERVIEW WITH *THB 
OBSTACLE.' — ^PART II. 

ENRIETTA GUERDON was not a clever 
woman. In the bygone Suffolk days she 
was esteemed almost deficient in intelli- 
gence and judgment. Well-looking, grace- 
ful, and well-taught, she passed muster at rout and 
pic-nic amongst other girls ; but those who knew her 
intimately, and cared to study her, never doubted 
that she was less wise than comely. There were 
those who even spoke of her as witless in the extreme, 
observing that in Lady Guerdon's large family she 
was the fool who, according to an old proverb, may 
be found in every numerous party of brothers and 
sisters. When a certain scandal put her name on the 
lips of the scandalmongers and gossips of Harwich 
and Ipswich, and the country between those two 
boroughs, charitable people always urged in her 
defence, ^ Ah ! poor girl, she was never very clever. 
She is more to be pitied than condemned. Lady 
Guerdon was very careful of her education, and gave 
her every chance ; but people who are incliued to 
judge her harshly should bear in mind that she has 
less wits than her neighbours.' 

But though she was not a clever woman, her dis- 
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position was generous ; and though by foolish and 
evil behaviour she had at one time forfeited the 
respect of old friends, and brought herself under the 
curse which even in this world punishes wrong-doers, 
she was by no means without womanly goodness and 
strong natural affection. Beaders doubtless see with 
sufficient exactness the tie which bound her and 
Eupert Smith together. It was a tie which would 
have made many a woman in Henrietta Guerdon's 
position entertain bitter aversion and loathing for 
the man to whom it bound her. But far from 
trembling at the mention of his name, as at a sound 
reminding her of secret shame ; and far from shrinl^- 
ing from his presence, as from a living witness to 
wickedness and as a hideous consequence of error of 
which she had long since repented, — she loved him 
passionately, finding music in his voice, and always 
yearning to be near him. She loved him with a 
mother's tenderness and ardour ; and added to that 
maternal affection was a peculiar eagerness to con- 
tribute to his happiness, not merely because he was 
her son, but because, also, she felt herself to have 
done him wrong for which love had no remedy — life 
could offer no adequate atonement. The world's 
good opinion was dear to her, even as it is dear to 
all right-minded persons, and especially dear to deli- 
cately nurtured ladies, who have passed their lives 
in very artificial society; but far more precious to 
her than the favour and countenance of the palace 
residents was the affectionate regard of the selfish 
egotist who loved himself better than the entire 
universe. Had it been possible for her to consult 
her own inclinations, and attain the object of , her 
personcd desires, Henrietta — ^timid woman though 
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'she was, and for years accustomed to breathe the 
enervating air of Hampton Court propriety — ^would 
have asked for wealth ; for the constant companion- 
ship of the man whom she called Edward, whilst her 
mother called him * the Obstacle ;' and for his natural 
love openly lavished upon her, without falsehood, or 
disguise, or subterfuge of any kind. ^ Let me be 
known as I am — the worst of me and the best of 
me ; like other women who have children, let me 
have him as constant friend ; let me have the glory 
of my right to call him mine, and I will bear the 
shame of that right.' That would have been her 
prayer. But she had to think for others as well as 
herself ; and there were insuperable obstacles betwixt 
her wish and its attainment. To the fair names of 
her mother, and brothers, and sisters, she gave no 
less thought than to her own honest repute; and 
even had there been no other considerations which 
compelled her to keep * the Obstacle ' at a distance, 
she knew that the disgrace which an avowal of their 
relationship would bring on him would also remain 
a reason why, to the world, she and the butterfly 
barrister should not appear more to each other than 
slight acquaintances. 

* Such generosity !' said the lady, looking down at 
her companion, and repeating his words. ' How can 
I be generous to you, whom I have injured beyond 
possibility of atonement — to whom I owe what I can 
never pay ? Dear Edward, all that there is left for me 
to do is to convince you that I love you thoroughly ; 
that, in his mother's love at least, no son was ever 
richer.' 

' Hush, hush 1' answered the young man, raising 
the forefinger of his right hand with an air of caution, 
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as he lowered himself from his seat by the lady's 
side, and knelt before her. ' Dear one, you are 
talking about a matter to which we ought never to 
allude. In that last sentence of yours you used two 
words which ought never to be uttered between us. 
We need not use them, dear one,' he continued, 
taking the lady's right hand in his hands and kissing 
it, as he looked up into her face, ' for the love to 
which they point is always burning in our hearts, 
and the fact of which that love is a consequence is a 
fiswjt for which I daily thank God.' 

* Do you — do you, indeed ?' asked the lady eagerly, 
and in the incredulous tone of foolish credulity. 

'Dear one,' answered *the Obstacle,' *in that 
one respect how could I have been more fortunate ? 
Do — do have faith in my affection and my grati- 
tude.' 

Whereupon colour came to Henrietta's face and 
tears to her eyes ; and the foolish woman placed her 
arms round the neck of the charmer, and laying her 
face upon his shoulder, sobbed hysterically. 

Eising from his lowly posture, Mr. Eupert Smith 
resumed his place on the sofa by Miss Guerdon's 
side, and comforted her. 

There ensued many minutes of silence — silence 
now and then broken by the utterance of endearing 
monosyllables, by kisses, and by the rustling of Miss 
Guerdon's dress. 

Then, having become comparatively composed, 
Henrietta Guerdon smiled away her last tears and said, 
' I should have hope for the future, if you had some 
plan. Other men have plans ; you never have one.' 

' Indeed you are mistaken, dear,' laughed Rupert. 
* Plans have been my ruin. The reason I have mis- 
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carried in life up to the present point is that I have 
always had too many plans. When I was one-and- 
twenty I had at least a score plans. I intended to 
be a successful lawyer ; I was taking steps to become 
a politician; I meant to distinguish myself as a 
poet; I studied music, and made sure of being an 
eminent composer; I set my mind on marrying a 
rich heiress. These were a few of my plans. You 
see^ plans don't make a man's fortune. The secret 
of success lies in having one plan^ and working it 
out with unvarying resolution.' 

* That's what I want you to have. Why don't you 
have a plan ?' 

*Well, I have a sort of a plan^ which I naight 
carry out under certain circumstances.' 

^ What is it?' 

' First of all I must get out of this country and 
beyond reach of my creditors. An intimate friend 
of mine, a young and rising artist, is going to Borne. 
I mean to go with him, introduce him to the sacred 
city, take up my quarters in his studio, and apply 
my talents to art.' 

' What ! you mean to be an artist ?' inquired Miss 
Guerdon, with a tone of disappointment. 

*Yes, that's what I rather think of being. My 
friend will be able to give me help in the business ; 
and since I must work for my living, I think I shall 
have a few chances of maintaining myself by my 
brush. You see, my dear, there is just nothing I 
couldn't do if I had that vulgar faculty of work in me 
— ^but I haven't it. That's the simple fact. I can't 
apply steadily to work for which I have a distaste. 
So common sense advises me, under the circum- 
stances, to take up with the kind of work for which 
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I have the least distaste. Art, as an industrial vo- 
cation, will offend me, my dear Miss Guerdon; I 
know it. It is in my nature to abominate every- 
thing that even savours of honest toil. But a 
painter's work will, I think, be more endurable to 
me than any other sort of work. You see, I haven't 
settled anything definitively ; but this is the sort of 
plan I have before me. The first thing to be done, 
as I say, is to get myself beyond the reach of my 
creditors, and make my life fairly pleasant at Eome. 
That done, I shall take stock of my resources, and 
finally decide as to the best line of action.' 

* Yes, yes,' assented Miss Guerdon, feebly ; by no 
means satisfied with *the Obstacle's' plan, and yet 
lacking the courage to tell him so. 

' I see, you don't approve my scheme, my dear 
Miss Guerdon.' 

' Who is your friend ? What is his name ?' asked 
the lady. 

' His name — ah, to be sure — I forgot to tell you. 
His name is — is — Edward Smith.' 

Miss Guerdon started, then smiled, as she said, 
' You are very foolish.' 

' I am telling you the simple truth, my dear Miss 
Guerdon,' returned 'the Obstacle,' gravely. 'His 
name is Edward Smith. No such remarkable affair 
is it, if you think about it ; though there are some 
droll points for confusion about my friend's name 
and my own.' 

' How so ? ' inquired Miss Guerdon, turning pale. 

* You call me Edward, for reasons known to our- 
selves ; but away from you I am known as Eupert 
Smith, of the Temple ; my friend is Edward Smith, 
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of Furnival's Inn. There is something rather un- 
usual, perhaps, in the fact that two intimate friends, 
who made acquaintance by the merest accident, 
should both bear the name of Smith — S MIT H — 
Smith, pure and undefiled. People have often taken 
us for relations, and on finding out their mistake 
have remarked, " How droll it is, then, that you two 
Smiths should be such close chiuns 1 " Still, Smith 
is so common a name, that such a coincidence of 
Smiths in crowded London must occur over and over 
again in a generation.' 

* Of course — of course. The name is very com- 
mon. There is nothing to wonder at, except that 
you never mentioned this Mr. Smith in your letters 
to me, which is strange, since you are so very inti- 
mate with, him.' 

'Pardon me, dear Miss Guerdon; there is more 
to wonder at than you think ; and when I have told 
you all that I know about my friend you won't be 
surprised at my past silence on the subject. Shall I 
show what there is unusual in the intercourse of 
Eupert Smith of the Temple and Edward Smith of 
Furnival's Inn ? ' 

* I am listening. I see you wish to surprise me. 
Go on Edward ; don't worry me.' 

Before he obeyed this command, which was given 
sharply and with an air of nervous irritability, 
Eupert rose from the sofa, and walking to the table 
on which the fruit and wine still remained, he 
poured out two glasses of madeira. 

* There, take a glass of wine,' he said; ^I will 
follow your example.' 

Miss Henrietta Guerdon was little inclined for 
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wine at that moment; but she complied with 
Eupert's suggestion, even as those over whom he 
gained influence were wont to yield to his words. 

* There, now you are more prepared for a shock,' 
he said, putting down his empty glass, when he had 
seen Miss Guerdon drink some of her quantum of 
madeira. 

'What shock?' 

' There is nothing much out of the way in the fact 
that I and my intimate friend bear the same sur- 
name. But it is rather singular that we should bear 
the same Christian name — Edward; and that that 
name should have been given us for the same reason. 
You remember, though I am usually called Eupert, 
my right Christian name is Edward ; a name given 
to me because — because ' 

'Because it was your father's name,' interposed 
the lady, in a low hoarse voice. 

* Exactly; and for the same reason the name 
Edward was given to my friend by his godfathers 
and godmothers. Hia father's name was Edward. 
I never liked the name ; it was not sufficiently dis- 
tinguished for me. Eupert sounds better ; it gives 
a chivalric tone to Smith.' 

* Well, then, you are both Edwards. What of 
that ? ' asked Miss Guerdon, in a tremulous voice, 
the agitation of which showed that she had a presen- 
timent of the annoimcement to which * the Obstacle's ' 
words were tending. 

* Listen. He calls himself Smith, but he has no 
more right to the name than I have. I call myself 
Smith, and have no more right to the name than he 
has. It was convenient to us to assume the name, 
and we bore it before we made each other's 
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acquaintance. Now tell me, my dear Miss Gruerdon, 
as the most intimate friend of my poor dear mother, 
tell me, is it not strange that I and my peculiar 
associate should both bear by right the same Chris- 
tian name, and without concert should both have 
assumed the same surname — Smith, pure and un- 
defiled?' 

* Why does he not bear his father's surname ? * 

' Possibly he does bear the name which his father 
made his own by assumption. Possibly in calling 
himself Smith he is only persisting in a course of 
harmless misrepresentation commenced by his fatiier. 
Have you never heard of a gentleman of good £a.mily 
who found it advisable to bear a name less noble 
than the one to which he was entitled by birth ? 
Think, Miss Guerdon. Throw your memory back 
some thirty years, and say if you can't recall a man, 
the son of a wealthy baronet, who may have found it 
convenient to live in obscurity imder an assumed 
name?' 

. * No more of these questions, Edward. Be plain 
with me. You won't frighten me if you tell me any 
truth at once, but you will drive me mad if you play 
with me any longer. What is your friend's right 
name?' 
' Starling.' 

* Starling!' exclaimed Miss Guerdon, repeating 
the name which she had been for several minutes 
waiting to hear uttered by Mr. Eupert Smith. 

As the name passed his lips, her wine-glass fell 
from her hand to the carpet. 

* Who was his father ? ' inquired Miss Guerdon. 

' You know. What need is there for me to tell 
you?' 
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* Tell me/ she cried angrily ; * I command you to 
tell me.' 

For half a minute Eupert was silent. 

Then he said, slowly and impressively, ' His father 
was Colonel Edward Starling, a man whom we both 
have cause to remember. Colonel Edward Starling 
was a brave soldier, a gay man of fashion, a cruel 
libertine. He was, moreover, the second son of a 
certain Sir Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay Court, 
Hants. Shall! continue his memoir ? ' 

' There is no need,' answered Miss Guerdon, ' I 
understand. But — but — Edward — you speak of 
Colonel Starling as though he were no more. Tell 
me, is he dead ? ' 

*He died more than two years since,' answered 
Eupert Smith. 

^ More than two years since ! Oh, Edward, he has 
gone to his account. Did he repent before he died ?' 

' Miss Guerdon, you do not grieve for his death ?' 
asked Eupert, with apparent concern and genuine 
curiosity. 

'To me, Edward,' the poor lady answered, 'he 
died when I went so near the valley of the shadow of 
death that the darkness and the gloom have been 
with me ever since! He died when black shame 
covered me, and when a babe's cries pierced the thick 
clouds of confusion and despair that rolled over me. 
From the day when I recovered from my long deli- 
rium, to see a babe smiling up into my face, I have 
thought of him with tenderness. — But now that you 
tell me he is dead indeed — dead not only to me, but 
to all the world besides — I should like to be assured 
that God turned his heart.' 

Having uttered these words of forgiveness for the 
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man who had worked her cruel suffering and shames 
Miss Guerdon buried her fsice in her hands and wept 
plentifully. 

Sitting on the ground at her feet, Eupert also shed 
tears — ^partly because in his selfish nature there were 
a few grains of genuine affection for the lady whose 
heart his words had troubled, and partly because it 
was his habit to express sympathy with others — alike 
at periods of grief and joy. 

* Then,' observed Miss Guerdon, drying her tears, 
^ you and your friend are ' 

She stopped, imable to finish the sentence. 

' Exactly,' responded Eupert ; ' that is the case. 
Would you like me to tell you more about him ? ' 

To which question Miss Guerdon answered, *Tell 
me all you know.' 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

HENRIETTA OUERDON's INTERVIEW WITH ^ THE 
obstacle' — ^PART lU. 




WILL tell you all I know. Be attentive, 
for it is a strange story,' said Eupert. 

Eagerness to hear, and intense excite- 
ment at what she had already heard, were 
expressed in Miss Guerdon's countenance, as she 
leaned forward to catch the words from the lips of 
her companion, who stood before her and looked 
down into her restless face, while he told the strange 
story of his intercourse with his half-brother, Edward 
Smith, artist, of Fumival's Inn. The lady's eyes — 
under ordinary circumstances dull, heavy, stupid 
eyes— -were a-blaze with feeling; and the features of 
her large, broad face were so sharpened and changed 
by emotion, that the alteration in her appearance 
more than once caused Mr. Eupert Smith to pause 
in his communications in order that he might deli- 
berately study her countenance. 

*Some four years since — rather more than four 
years — ^indeed, the time is nearly five years since,' 
observed Mr. Eupert Smith, * I was amusing myself 
with what I believe is called " the pursuit of art." 
Yes, that is the term. 

VOL. IL T 
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' Just as I was beginning to grow weary of the fun 
of playing an art-student's part under the surveillance 
of worthy John Buckmaster, there joined the New- 
man Street studio a young fellow named Edward 
Smith. He was a mere boy, my junior by more 
than half-a-dozen years. A raw, rustic, unlearnt lad, 
he was very ignorant of London ways, and dressed 
in the queerest habiliments ever worn by an intelli- 
gent hobbledehoy. The boys at the studio began to 
sneer at him ; they made fun of his appearance^ cos- 
tume, simplicity, accent, and being a sensitive young 
fellow — sensitive people are usually vain, but my 
friend is not vain — ^he retired into himself, and kept 
aloof from his companions. I took an interest in the 
boy. It is in my nature to take the part of those 
who are treated unjustly. Moreover, I saw that he 
was a good boy, with much power latent in him. 
His countenance was very pleasant (like my own, 
indeed, but broader, more bluff, manlier); his 
manners had a pleasant natural courtesy, notwith- 
standing their awkwardness ; and his voice was very 
pleasant, although it had a touch of Channel-Isle 
slobber. I could see also that there was the making 
of a fine artist in the youngster. So I made his 
acquaintance, and protected him from the sneers and 
ridicule of the studio. He was grateful to me. My- 
influence was great with the students, for I took care 
to let them know that I was only amusing myself 
with art, and had no- intention to follow it as a pro- 
fession. Art-students, my dear Miss Gruerdon, are 
much given to prate about the dignity of art as a 
vocation, but in most cases they have more respect 
for amateurs than for actual workers in their crafl. 
But let that remark go. Enough to say, that the 
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students looked up to me as their social superior, aud 
paid me the homage due to a social superior. 

^ Consequently, wheu I took Edward Smith's part 
in the Newman Street studio, his companions formed 
a higher opinion of him, and he led a more comfort- 
able Ufa 

^ Soon I and my strangely selected associate grew 
to like one another, vastly. He was grateful to me ; 
I was pleased with him. I thoroughly enjoy playing 
the part of a patron, and I was his patron. He 
charmed me almost as much as I charmed him ; and 
we pulled together admirably* Shy and reserved to 
others, he was communicative enough to me ; telling 
me about his life in Jersey, where his father lived, 
and his school-days im Guernsey, where he was 
educated* 

' We had not known each other more than 
an hour when he chanced to take out from his 
pocket a watch which attracted my attention. It 
was a large gold hunting-watch; by no means the 
sort of watch which an art^student would be likely 
to, buy. ^^ Where did that watch come from?" I 
asked. " It is my father's. It has not been in a 
cleaner's hands for thirty years; it is a rare good 
watch ; but now it is out of sorts, and my father has 
sent it to me to get it repaired at the shop where he 
bought it a generation since. The shop is in the 
City ; see^ here is the maker's name. I will go to 
the City about it this evening." IJtook the^watch in 
hand and examined it, when to my surprise I saw en- 
graved on the back a coat of arms and a crest — " Three 
starlings on a field argent* Crest — a starling." ' 
Miss Guerdon started, and her lips moved. 
* I returned Edward Smith the watch without 

T 2 
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making any remark about the arms, and he left me. 
The watch was repaired and sent back to Jersey ; and 
the incident I have just described made so little 
impression on Edward's mind^ that when more than 
a year since I reminded him of the occurrence, after 
a lapse of over three years, he was surprised at my 
having recollected so trifling a matter. 

' It was not a trifling matter to me. Perhaps he 
will one day see that it was no trifling matter to 
himself. 

' Those arms I knew to be the arms of " Starling 
of Gramlinghay," — a family of few members ; a family 
in which we have a certain horrible interest. Miss 
Guerdon. I said to myself, "Thirty years since 
Edward Smith's father bought a valuable gold watch, 
on which appear the arms of Starling of Gramlinghay. 
The style of the watch, the date put upon it by the 
maker, the hall mark, concur in showing that the 
watch was a new one — a watch of the date at which 
Edward Smith's father bought it. He bought it a 
new watch, and has had it in his possession ever since. 
How did those arms come there? It is scarcely 
credible they were put upon the watch by the order 
of any person except Edward Smith's father. If he 
ordered them to be put on the watch, what right had 
he to give the order ? Thirty years since there were 
only three men in the world who had a right to bear 
those arms — Sir Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay 
Court, in Hampshire, and his two sons, Frank Star- 
ling, Esquire, and Colonel Edward Starling. If Sir 
Frank Starling had ordered those arms to be engraved 
on his own watch the bloody hand would be upon 
them ; moreover, Sir Frank Starling is a very 
different sort of personage from Mr. Smith the 
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father of Edward Smith, art-student— a very difiPer- 
ent personage from the Mr. Smith who owns this 
watch, and bought it thirty years since. Sir Frank's 
eldest son also cannot be identical with this Mr. 
Smith, for though he might have bought it thirty 
years ago, he could not be the owner of it at this 
present moment— as he is died. Consequently, 
if the person who bought the watch thirty years since, 
and still owns it, caused those arms to be engraved 
upon it, there is some ground for believing that 
Edward Smith's father is Colonel Edward Starling, 
Sir Frank's second son !" This was my line of 
reasoning. 

* Of course I bore in my mind the possibility that 
the arms might have been placed on the watch at the 
order of a person who had no right to bear them. It 
was also just credible that Sir Frank Starling, or one 
of his sons, had ordered the watch to be engraved, 
and had then left it on the maker's hands, to be sold 
at a loss. 

' I was not unmindful of both these possibilities. 

' But, of course, I was resolved to inquire into the 
matter.' 

' Of course you inquired?' interposed Miss Guer- 
don, eargerly. 

* The next day,' continued Rupert, ^I lounged into 
the watchmaker's shop, whither Edward had carried 
the wiatch for repairs. The shop is in Cheapside, and 
fortune favoured my visit to it. An old man, the 
master of the shop, stood behind the counter when I 
entered; and the first object which attracted my 
notice, as I took a seat near the counter, was the 
watch in which I was interested. I laid out a few 
pounds in trinkets, and the old master of the shop 
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served me. He was garrulous, pompous, communi- 
cative — just the sort of man I wanted for my piu> 
pose. He was a very rich old fellow, living in great 
state in Surrey, but the spirit of the tradesman was 
strong in him ; and he enjoyed nothing more than a 
visit to bis old shop, and a talk with the customers 
who entered it. As he served me with the articl«3 
which I purchased, I led him on to talk about the 
old ways of doing business. He was delighted 'with 
my urbanity — was tickled like a child with a few 
words of praise. In ten minutes' time he had told 
me all his personal history. Taking my time, I ob- 
served that in the course of years he must often hare 
articles sent to him for repair which had left his shop 
years before ; and I suggested that he could doubt- 
less tell many a strange story about the goods in his 
keeping. The bait took to perfection. The old man 
swallowed it instantly. "Why, sir," he said, *^to 
show you how right you are in that speech, here is a 
watch which I sold a gentleman close on thirty-one 
years since, and which came back to me only yester- 
day !" " You do not mean it ? What ? that large 
gold hunting watch ?" I said. " The same, sir, that 
one in the middle of the case," was his answer. ^^ It 
is a fine watch, let me look at it," I rejoined. So 
the simple old man took the watch out of the case, 
and placed it in my hands. "Ah," I observed, 
returning him the watch when I had minutely 
observed its face, and back, and works, " I know 
something of heraldry, and those arms are famihar 
to me. They are borne by the Starlings of Gamling- 
hay." "That's right, sir," he replied, "and I had 
them put on that case for a Colonel Starling, who 
made a rare noise in his day. Did you ever hear of 
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Colonel Edward Starling ? — No, no, you never heard 
of him. He was ruined long before you cared for 
anything but marbles." ' 

^ What did you tell him ? ' gasped Miss Guerdon. 

* A lie," coolly answered Mr. Eupert Smith. ' I 
assured him that I had never heard of such a person 
as Colonel Edward Starling. You are aware, my 
dear Miss Guerdon, it is impossible for a gentleman 
to tell the truth at all times to the lower orders. 

* So I retm-ned to the Temple, wiser (as I after- 
wards discovered) about my friend Edward's parent- 
age than he was himself. At that time he had no 
suspicion of his fitther's real position. 

^It is pleasant to know more about one's own 
friends. Miss Guerdon, than they know about them- 
selves. It is very agreeable to one's self-love and 
sense of sagacity to think, "Ah, if I chose to do so, 
I could throw my familiar friend into an ecstasy of 
astonishment by revealing to him facts of his family 
history about which he is profoimdly ignorant." The 
discovery which I had made with regard to Edward 
Smith, of Furnival's Inn, endeared him to me. If 
he had known as much about me as I knew about 
him, I should soon have given him the go-by. If he 
had learnt that I was his brother, I should have cut 
him; but the discovery that he was my brother m^e 
me delight in him. 

' For long I was in doubt as to the character of 
his birth; for still longer I was in error. At first I 
was uncertain whether he was bom in — in — honour, 
I believe they call it.' 

* They do ; I imderstand you.' 

* My uncertainty closed in error. For I came to 
the conclusion that he was born — as the children of 
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libertines are often bom ; in point of fact as . 

But you understand me, my dear Miss Guerdon.' 

' Be quick ! you know that I understand you«' 

'Naturally I wished to see my friend^s father. 
Without saying a word to Edward Smithy of Fnmi- 
Tal's Inn^ I made a trip to Jersey, surveyed the island, 
passed an afternoon in St Brelade's, inspected ihe 
cottage where my friend's childhood was passed. 
But my voyage had no satisfactory result. Mr. 
Smith (Captain Smith he was called by the fisher- 
men of St. Brelade's) had started for a walking tour 
through Brittany just two days before my arrival 
in the island, so I had to return to England without 
seeing him. 

'A year later I was more fortunate. Edward 
Smith, of Fumival's Inn, and I, made a vacation 
trip to France, and we passed a week in Jersey. I 
was Edward's guest, sleeping beneath his father's 
roof, eating at his fatber^s table, sitting with his 
father on the sea-beach, walking with his father 
through the picturesque lanes of that wave-girt 
garden. Time and sorrow, and all the nameless 
griefs of an ignominious career, had worn him — 
broken his pride, bowed his form, whitened his hair, 
and ploughed his face with deep lines — but he was not 
so iiltered from that miniature portrait of him which 
you gave me years since that I was unable to recog- 
nize him. IVIiss Guerdon, I knew him at the first 
glance. I should have known hiTn had we met in 
the streets of London, without having any friend 
near at hand to introduce us. 

^ There was something awful, hideous, unnatural, 
in that brief intercourse between me and him — 
between the son (who talked with the broken man. 
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knowing him to be his parent, yet forbore to address 
him as " father ") and the father who looked into the 
young man's eyes and answered his words, little 
thinking that he spoke with his own son. 

* I never saw him again. 

* He is dead. 

*^ He has been in his grave for more than two 
years. He died in the summer of 1845. 

* Until recently I supposed that my friend Edward 
Smith, of Fumival's Inn, was an illegitimate son of 
Colonel Starling, alias Smith. Let me use that 
word. Spoken plainly, it will pain you less than 
an awkward, blundering hint at it. Is it not so. 
Miss Guerdon ?' 

' Use the word. But do you mean to say that he 
was not an illegitimate son?' responded Henrietta 
Guerdon, boldly uttering the ofiFensive epithet. ' Just 
now you made me suppose he was so.' 

* I said that I came to that conclusion, but that 
the conclusion was erroneous. Let us go back. You 
were for the first time introduced to Colonel Edward 
Starling in the summer of 1817. He was staying 
with the governor of Languard Fort, and h became 
a frequent visitor at Croft Hall, where Sir Andrew 
Guerdon still kept open house. Sir Andrew was 
known amongst the gentry of SufiFolk and Essex, on 
both sides of the Stour, for his hospitality.' 

* You are right. It was in 1817 that I first met 
your ' 

' Colonel Starling,' interrupted Eupert, quickly ; 
' that term is safer.' 

' Colonel Starling,' assented Henrietta Guerdon. 

'He had left the army soon after the battle of 
Waterloo. He had for several years had a seat in 
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Parliament ; he had for years been known about town 
as a gambler, rake, roue — but he was still a young 
man ; at most^ he was not a middle-aged man. This 
Colonel Starling was brought to your father's house, 
and you became intimate with him. He passed a 
month in Suffolk during the autumn of 1818. When 
he took his leave of you, in the autumn of 1818, he 
bade you farewell for ever. You never saw him again.' 

As she listened to this recapitulation of dates in 
a stem period of her past life, Henrietta Guerdon 
trembled. 

* Though you allowed this soldier to approach you 
closely, you knew little of him. You did not know 
that he was engaged in speculations that would 
inevitably end in his ruin and degradation. You 
thought of him only as a man well placed in society, 
rich, and young enough to be your husband. More- 
over ' 

*I loved him,' ejaculated the woman who was thus 
compelled to review the terrors of remote years. 

^ Of course you loved him, my dear,' replied Mr. 
Kupert Smith, kindly. ' I never lose sight of that 
feet. You loved him ; but you knew so little about 
his personal history, that when he took leave of you 
in the autumn of 1818, and told you that he was a 
married man, the announcement well-nigh killed you.' 

^ Would that it had killed me ! Why torture me 
thus ? Oh, Edward !' 

^ Dear Miss Guerdon,' continued Eupert, quickly, 
* I will speak of you no longer, but only of him — 
only of him.' He saw her pain, and shrunk from it, 
less from love of her than from love of himself. He 
hastened onwards with his statement. ^ In 1820 his 
wife (who had never borne him a child, and the last 
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sis: years of whose life WOTe passed in a lunatic 
ntffhim) died.' 

^Sttdeed! She died?' 

** She 'died. Soon afterwards her hnsband became 
notorious — ^infamous. He was no longer spoken of 
as Colonel Starling, the dashing cavalry oflScer ; but 
as Colonel Starling, the bankrupt, the cheat, the 
outlaw.' 

^ I know, I know.' 

^ Yes, Miss Guerdon ; but you do not know what 
I am now going to tell you. In the year 1822 
Colonel Starling married a woman but little above 
the condition of a servant. The certificate of that 
marriage I have seen. You may rely on the truth 
of what I tell you. The marriage was a good one. 
Your former friend quitted England secretly with his 
young wife, and never again set foot in his native 
country. They first went upon the Continent, and 
after a while settled in Jersey, where Colonel Edward 
Starling continued to reside, under the name of Mr. 
Edward Smith.' 

* And their son ?' eagerly inquired Henrietta 
Guerdon. 

' Their wedded life did not last long. Their son, 
my fiiend Edward Smith, can recollect nothing of his 
mother.' 

^ Their son — Edward.' 

* Yes, Miss Guerdon, their son, Edward Smith, 
alias Starling ; thei/r son, who will possibly one day 
be the baronet of Gamlinghay Court.' 

* Possibly ! — ^Mr. Frank Starling left an heir.' 

^ Who is living with his grandfather at Gamlinghay 
Court at the present time. He is a clever, well- 
looking young fellow, but he is very delicate. I have 
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seeo a little, and know more, of him. The lad was 
educated at Eton, and his schoolfellows tell me that 
though he was popular in the collie, he was known 
to lack physical strength. Some nine months since 
I dined at the same table with him at my club. A 
friend brought him there, and introduced him to me^ 
little imagining how I was related to the heir of 
Cramlinghay. The lad is very delicate, so delicate 
that he is about to enter at Christ Church instead of 
getting a commission in the Guards. At dinner, he 
let fall that he had during the morning consulted a 
surgeon with whom I have a slight acquaintance. 
What the surgeon told me I may not repeat, for it 
was told under seal of strict confidence ; but you may 
rely on this — the heir of Gamlinghay has a poor 
constitution, and the chances are ten to one that my 
friend, Edward Smith, of Fumival's Inn, will live 
to be premier baronet of Hampshire; in which 
case Mr. Bnpert Smith, of the Temple, is provided 
for for life. I know my dear friend Edward 
well; he loves me, and, as a matter of course, 
I love him. My game is to keep near him, and knit 
him to me, heart and soul — ^to love what he loves, and 
hate what he hates.' 

' But have you never, Edward, told him who you 
are?' 

' Never ; and I have no intention to make him as 
wise as myselt Why should I ? Knowledge is power 
— over those who haven't the same knowledge. If it 
should ever appear to me that a complete revelation 
of my personal history may give me permanent 
favour in his eyes, and decidedly advance my own 
interests, I shall tell him the truth, and the whole 
truth ; but imtil that time comes, I mean to hug the 
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enjoyment of knowing more about my friend than 
he knows about me/ 

' And so you are waiting for a dead man's 
shoes ? ' 

* Nay, less ; I only ask for a comer in one of a 
dead man's shoes.' 

* There's an old and good proverb,' sighed Hen- 
rietta Guerdon, * " It is long waiting for dead men's 
shoes."' 

Answered Mr. Eupert Smith, * There's an older 
and a better, " Dead men's shoes trouble no corns." ' 



CHAPTEB LXIV. 



MB. JABEZ aAimUS. 




IIHE interview between Miss Henrietta 
Guerdon and ^the Obstacle,' which has 
been described in the three preceding 
chapters, took place in July, 1847. 
Other interviews between the lady and the butter- 
fly barrister followed during the next two months. 

In August, 1847, Lady Guerdon reluctantly per- 
mitted ' the Obstacle ' to visit her rooms in Hampton 
Court Palace three times within the same number of 
weeks; and in September, in defiance of her mother's 
wish that she should remain at home, Henrietta 
Guerdon made two trips to London, to hold inter- 
course with Mr. Eupert Smith, and to transact 
certain law business in which the said Mr. Eupert 
Smith was immediately concerned, and which the 
said Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton Court, was 
anxious to keep from her mother's knowledge. 

Those two trips from Hampton to London, made 
in open rebellion against her mother's will, were 
great events in Henrietta's monotonous existence. 
Usually the poor lady's life was tame, dull, dreary. 
The gossip of the palace residents was not enlivening 
small talk. Without the domestic pursuits and va- 
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rious social amusements which aflford abundant oc- 
cupation and pastime to married women or ladies 
who are members of a brisk family circle. Miss 
G-uerdon often found life a dreary, weary, thankless 
task. For days together, when Hampton and Bushey 
Parks lay steeped in summer, or soaked in winter 
rains, she had no more wholesome excitement than 
tibie sensations which could be gathered from the 
columns of a fashionable newspaper or the pages 
of a novel. There was society in the palace; but 
for the most part, notwithstanding its propriety and 
perfect tone, it was a blank, aimless, hopeless society ; 
and if at times Miss Gruerdon gave way to gloom, 
and peevishness, and deep dejection, she had in the 
external circumstances of her life many excuses for 
her weakness. But those trips to town, and the visits 
and letters from Eupert which preceded them, gave 
her stirring thoughts for many days to come. 

Do readers need to be told that the law business 
transacted by the lady in London related to the 
thousand poimds settled upon her by her mother's 
settlement ? It is unnecessary to recount the i^eps 
by which Henrietta Guerdon transferred her interest 
in the money to Eupert Smith, Esquire, of the 
Temple and Ehododendron Club, and placed in 
the hands of a spendthrift the small sum to which 
she could look with certainty for preservation from 
an old age of dependency. Needless for the purpose 
of this history is it to narrate in full how Mr. Eupert 
Smith rewarded the foolish woman for her generosity 
by telling her every particular of his intercourse 
with Edward Smith the artist, and of his discoveries 
with regard to the Starlings of Gamlinghay. 

It is enough to say that the assignment of the 
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reversion was made by a deed which, with one of 
those pleasant fictions that adorn legal practice, 
represented Eupert Smith, Esquire, as having paid 
Miss Guerdon 300i, in money, for which sound and 
sufficient consideration the lady had assigned to him 
her interest in her mother's settlements 

Let it also be here stated that the solicitor who 
acted as legal adviser for both the parties to this 
deed was Mr. Jabez Gandle, of 4, King William 
Street, City, and 3, Cecil Street, Strand. 

Of this Mr. Jabez Gandle brief description may 
be here given, as he will figure rather conspicuously 
in subsequent pages of this work. 

Jabez Gtindle was a social puzzle. He might 
have been sixty, he looked so old ; he might have 
been thirty, he looked so young. His parents (dead 
and buried long before 1847) were Christians of 
pure Angle-Saxon descent ; but his appearance justi- 
fied to some extent the general impression that he 
was of the Hebrew race. At first sight> no discerning 
observer thought him a gentleman; but reckless 
speakers would, at first sight, have paused ere they 
roundly called him the reverse. He was a well- 
made, rather graceful man, something imder the 
middle height. He did not swagger, but his 
shoulders were always thrown an inch too fer back, 
and his chin was always carried an inch too high up. 
His countenance, white, angular (and swarthy, not- 
withstanding its whiteness), was the countenance of 
a hard, keen, vigilant, thoroughly polished man; 
but there was a sinister and repellent air about his 
large mouth and lean cheeks. His foxy-eyes were 
remarkable for that slight obliquity of vision, which 
is hardly perceptible at a first casual glance, and 
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gains those, who are noticeable for it, credit for sharp- 
ness more often than it exposes them to ridicule. 

Mr. Jabez Grandle's costume was always fresh 
and costly, but it was always a little off the line 
of good taste and fashion. Usually it was not 
less sombre than rich, for Mr. Jabez Grandle, who 
was a buck in liis way, eschewed bright colours as 
unbecoming virile dress. Still th^re was visible in 
Mr, Grandle's attire a tendency to expensive eccen- 
tricity. He had sets of sables and divers coats of 
fur, in one or other of which he might be daily seen 
walking in cold weather, betwixt the City and the 
club quarter, to the infinite delight of street boys. 
In summer he was often met in Pall Mall, during 
the forenoon, arrayed in a black suit, of which a 
velvet waistcoat was the most conspicuous item. 
Moreover, when Mr. Jabez Grandle was so seen 
walking about the town, it was noticeable that his 
mode of walking was a curious compromise between 
a strut and a loimge ; that before putting out one 
foot for a fresh step, he paused and ostentatiously 
balanced himself, and turned slightly on the other — 
that he walked, in the language of drill masters, 
from the hips, and yet without any great display of 
pedestrian capacity, and that, though his chin was 
always turned an inch too much upwards, one of his 
foxy eyes always caught by a glance the toe of his 
foremost boot. 

Mr, Jabez G^andle was a man without wife, chil- 
dren, family, friends, and yet in all London there 
were few men of his comparatively humble rank better 
known. He was seen constantly in places of public 
resort, and wherever he appeared, acquaintances (he 
had innumerable acquaintances, although he had no 

VOL. II. u 
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friends) recognized him with significant glancee, 
mysterious shoulder shrugs, infinitesimal nods. 
During the season he rode regularly in Hyde Park. 
He was always well mounted, but he always rode 
alone. Not seldom was he seen in the opera-houflee 
and theatres; but, though he received many sly 
winks of recognition, it was seldotn that any one 
openly addressed a word to him. 

It was manifest that Mr. Jabez Gandle was of a 
social turn, — that however much his fellow-men 
might regard him with suspicion, he was desirous 
to act and to be on good terms with thenu He was 
a member of two old-established but inferior clubs ; 
and if he did not belong to clubs of a superior grade 
and better ton, the &ult was not unwilUngness on 
his part to join them. Whenever a new club-house 
was projected, Mr. Jabez Grandle was sure to ofiEer 
himself for afiSliation; and more than once his 
proffer of social co-operation had been declined by 
the projectors of new clubs, from a feeling that 
Mr. Grandle's name on their list of members would 
not add to their popularity in the west end of tibe 
town. Mr. Grandle's liking for committees was equal 
to his readiness to join clubs, ffis name was con- 
tinually foimd on committees — formed either fwr 
commercial purposes or benevolent objects. 

Indeed, it was allowed that Mr. Jabez (jandle 
was a perfect committee-man. No one better than 
he knew the unwritten laws of committee-rooms, — 
could say with greater accuracy under what drcmn- 
stances an amendment might be put and under what 
circumstances it might not, — when a primary re- 
solution fell to the ground, and when an amendment 
became a substantive resolution. Thoroughly versed 
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in the practice of committees, Mr. Gandle thoroughly 
enjoyed them. Yeaxning for close intercourse -vrtth 
human kind, he found that he could draw closer to 
human kind sitting in committee than to humaoi 
kind in any other phase of existence. Passing 
strange waa it that gentlemen who would act witii 
Mr. Jabez Gandle in committees never cared to be 
seen with him out of committees. 

For years Mr. Eupert Smith (like all other young 
men of Mr. Eupert Smith's school) had enjoyed a 
slight and clandestine acquaintance with Mr. Jabez 
€kindle. 

It has already been stated in this story that of the 
young barrister's embarrassments only a very small 
part consisted of debts to money-lenders ; but occa- 
sionally, in moments of pressing difficulty, he had 
borrowed money at that high interest which usurers 
expect. 

At such periods of pressing difficulty Mr. Eupert 
Smith had been wont to call at 3, Cecfl Street, and 
seek assistance from the accomplished member of 
committees. 

Naturally, therefore, Eupert employed Mr. Jatfez 
Gandle to prepare the deed of transfer already men- 
tioned in this chapter, and also asked him to lend 
money upon it. 

Mr. Jabez Gandle enjoyed the piece of business. 
There was profit attached to it — ^and mystery. What 
could be the connexion between his client, Eupert 
Smith, and Miss Guerdon, a precise maiden lady, 
living amongst the precise gentility of Hampton 
Court Palace, that she could be willing to surrender 
to him the sum of one thousand pounds? This 
question did Mr. Jabez Gandle put to himself over 
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and OTer again^ without arriTiiig at any saJdsSactoij 
answer. Of course the consideratioa of 30M., men- 
tioned in the deed, was no oonaderation to the 
solicitor. He knew that statement to he a fieti<»i; 
for he had himself suggested the introduction of' 
the clause which contained it. What could be the 
solution of the mysteiy ? Mr. Jabez Gandle rabbed 
his hands with glee ; for he loved money much^ loTed 
making money still more, but] most of all loTed to 
make money in dark, irr^^ular, and forbidden ways. 

Mr. Jabez Gandle had a private note-book — 
vellum-bound, and with a patent lock securing the 
covers — in which he entered, in small neat hand- 
writing, particulars relating to his client. More 
than one entire page of that mysterious volume was 
devoted to the aSdrs of Bupert Smith, Esquire, 
barrister-at-law. 

With much suavity and appropriate respectfulness 
of demeanour, did ilr. Jabez Crandle receive Miss 
Henrietta Guerdon, when that lady, under the pro- 
tection of Mr. Rupert Smith, stepped from a fly, and 
entering No. 3, Cecil Street, Strand, executed the 
deed of transfer. 

Mr. Candle's principal place of business was No. 4, 
King William Street, City, where he had clerks at 
command and imposing offices. No. 3, Cecil Street, 
was his private residence ; and a very dark, ghostly, 
mysterious private residence it was. Towards the 
street the blinds were always drawn, as though 
death reigned in the house. Three servants did Mr. 
Gandle keep in Cecil Street — an aged housekeeper, a 
body-servant, and a boy. The housekeeper was an 
aged woman, whose ability to render herself usefrd to 
her employer consisted in a thorough knowledge of 
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the arts of bed making and furniture cleaning, and a 
readiness to exercise those arts on eveiy possible 
occasion. The body-servant was a feeble man — thin, 
wizen, and deaf — husband 'of the housekeeper just 
mentioned. The boy — ^whatever particular lad might 
represent that personage in Mr. Gandle's private 
establishment — was invariably a dirty, impudent, 
and inadequately employed boy. At a certain in- 
quest it transpired that the body-servant and the 
housekeeper were Mr. Jabez Gandle's uncle and 
aunt — poor relations whom he had saved from desti- 
tution. They were noiseless, sleepy, mouldy, worn- 
out, inoflfensive items in the list of humanity. ^ The 
boy,' however, was otherwise. He was continually 
being changed and discarded and exclaimed against ; 
but he was never changed for the better or improved 
by correction. * The boy at No. 3 ' was a sad 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. Circumstances were 
opposed to his moral development. There was little 
work for him at No. 3, and just no control. He had 
to clean Mr. Gandle's boots, and knives, run on 
errands, and make himself generally useful. The 
opportunities for making himself generally useful 
being few, the boy at No. 3 made himself generally 
mischievous — persecuting the cats of the street, 
throwing mud on its windows, making faces at the 
servants in its kitchens, and disturbing the peace of 
the neighbourhood with unseasonable, and far from 
successful, eflForts to promote vocal harmony. 

Truth to say, Mr. Jabez Gandle was not popular 
in Cecil Street. He was a quiet resident, dining at 
his second-rate clubs, receiving no visitors for social 
purposes, very frequently keeping away from the 
street for days together. His rent was always paid 
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to the day ; the tax-gatherer could not say a wcxd 
against the punctuality of his payments ; and his 
credit was good with the shops of the nei^bour- 
hood. Moreover, it was known throughout the 
district that he was the Mr. Crandle whose name was 
so often seen on the lists of committees — a, fact which 
would have made most men highly respected by 
approximate householders. But the residents of 
Cecil Street were antagonistic to the tenant of No, 3 ; 
they objected to his fur coats, took umbrage at his 
velvet waistcoats, disapproved the horses on which he 
rode in the Park. A quiet clergyman at No. 2 dis- 
Uked him for being so quiet ; the scholastic agent on 
the opposite side of the street had a grudge againat 
him for not putting his name on his door — heccmM 
he was ashamed of it; No. 10 was suspicious of the 
housekeeper and body-servant because they were ^ so 
close ' that it was utterly impossible ^ to get anything 
out of them.' The entire street was indignant with 
No. 3 for keeping its front window blinds always 
drawn ; the street was also curious about No. 3 be- 
cause, though it was a private house (without any 
name on the door), and though Mr. Grandle never dined 
at home, and only rarely had visitors in the evening, 
he had callers enough by daylight. Snug broughams, 
jaunty cabs, superb carriages, were often seen at the 
door of No. 3. Gentlemen of distinguished aspect — 
gentlemen whose military profession was apparent in 
their boots and moustaches — called at No. 3, and 
were admitted by the feeble body-servant. Neigh- 
bours knew so little about the mysterious house that 
they were sure no good went on in it. They would 
have been more charitable to the dwelling if the evil 
of its inmates had been more apparent. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THE * VULTURE ' AGREES TO TAKE MR. RUPERT SMITH'S 
* LIFE.' 




[E deed was executed on the last day 
(Thursday) of September, 1847. 

On the following day Mr. Rupert Smith 
called on Mr. Jabez Grandle, at the oflSces 
of the latter, in King William Street, City. 

The solicitor had consented to advance his client 
six hundred pounds on the reversionary interest 
transferred to him by the deed to which Miss Hen- 
rietta Guerdon was a party. The loan was to bear 
interest at the rate of five per cent, per annum ; and 
the borrower, as security for the payment of the said 
six hundred pounds, had agreed to assign the rever- 
sionary interest, which he had recently acquired, to 
Mr. Jabez Ghtndle. . Thus, in case Miss Henrietta 
Guerdon survived her mother, and Rupert also sur- 
vived Lady Guerdon, possession of the reversionary 
interest in the thousand pounds would repay the 
solicitor for services rendered to his client. But 
as it was possible that Mr. Rupert Smith might pre- 
decease one or both of those ladies, Mr. Jabez Gandle 
(who was wont to keep a sharp look-out for his own 
security in money transactions) required the butterfly 
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barrister to insure his life for ten yeaxs, for one thou- 
sand pounds, to covenant that he would pay the pre- 
miums on the policy as they became due, and to 
assign the said policy to him, Jabez Gandle, on the 
following conditions: — In case Mr. Eupert Smilii 
should pre-decease Lady Guerdon, within the said 
term of ten years, Mr. Jabez Gandle, after deducting 
from the thousand pounds, accruing from the policy, 
six hundred pounds in payment of the loan, and any 
additional sums in any way due from the client to 
the solicitor, should pay over the balance to the 
executor or administrator of the deceased Mr. Rupert 
Smith. If Lady Guerdon pre-deceased Mr. Eupert 
Smith and her daughter within the said term of ten 
years, Mr. Jabez Gandle was to restore the policy to 
Mr. Eupert Smith. 

The objects of this an'angement are of course 
apparent to readers. 

Upon the whole the terms were more liberal than 
those which gentlemen in Mr. Eupert Smith's position 
usually get from practitioners like Mr. Jabez Gandle. 

On October 1, 1847, therefore, Eupert called on 
his solicitor for the purpose of completing the arrange- 
ments. Already an appointment had been made at 
the Vulture Insurance Office, Broad Street, City, for 
the examination of Eupert Smith by Dr. Arthur 
Purley and James Cocksedge, F.E.C.S., the medical 
referees of the said Vulture office. Preliminary 
inquiries had been made, and two compliant members 
of Mr. Eupert Smith's Temple ' set ' had sent to the 
Vulture satisfactory testimonials as to their friend's 
discreet and temperate habits. The cautious actuary 
of the office had, therefore, intimated to Mr. Gandle 
that the Vulture's medical referees woidd have much 
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pleasure in examining Mr. Eupert Smith at two p.m., 
October 1, and that in case those gentlemen should 
speak favourably of Mr. Eupert Smith's constitution, 
* the Vulture would have great pleasure in taking 
Mr. Rupert SmitKa life^ 

^ Ton my word,' observed Eupert, with a smile, 
to Mr. Jabez Gandle, who handed his client the 
letter from the insurance oflBce, ^it makes my blood 
run cold. " The Vulture will have great pleasure in 
taking Mr. Eupert Smith's life?" Will it? The 
Vulture is very kind.' 

* My dear sir,' returned Mr. Gandle, with an air 
of lively concern, * you mustn't be nervous. You 
mustn't let an expression — an ordinary business 
statement in a purely business letter — disturb you.' 

* Bless you, I am not disturbed ! Why should I be 
nervous ? ' 

' Pooh ! ' laughed Mr. Jabez Gundle, ' don't try to 
impose on me. On an occasion like this no man can 
help being nervous. Since I have been in practice 
I have attended some eight or ten thousand clients. 
Ah ! sir, you may open your eyes with astonishment ; 
but I do verily believe the number must be close on 
ten thousand ; and I have seen them under examina- 
tion by the medical referees of our metropolitan in- 
surance oflSces, and I never knew the man, woman, 
or child who was not nervous on an occasion like the 
present. Don't tell me, Mr. Smith; you muat be 
nervous. 

^ But don't be alarmed, don't let any doubt as to 
condition of the heart, liver, kidneys, or any other royal 
organ flutter you. There is really no ground for 
apprehension in your case. Your eye is clear ; your 
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oomplexioii fre^; your condition satisfactory. In 
point of &ct, my dear sir, your appearance is alto- 
gether in your fevour.' 

* Thank you ; I am flattered.' 

* Moreover,' continued Mr. Crandle glibly, covering- 
his client with the oblique lights of his fo^gr eyes^ and 
passing his right hand over the dark-brown toirpee 
which adorned his own CTafty head, ' " the Vulture ^ 
IB a most agreeable office to do business with — a 
most agreeable office. I hold shares in " the Vulture,'' 
and there is a party amongst the shareholders i^ho 
would not object to see me a director; but that is 
between ourselves. I have a slight personal acquaint- 
ance with both Dr. Purley and Mr. Cocksedge. They 
won't be hard on any friend of mine. Still, they 
must do their duty to the office.' 

*I am sure I trust they wilL' 

*You really mean that?' inquired Mr. Jabez 
Grandle, standing up, and looking his client full in 
the face. 'You really mean what you say, ]\Jj. 
Smith? Be frank with me. Let us understand 
each other. You really mean that you are not aware 
of any flaw in your constitution, or any imprudence 
in your ways of living, which we ought to conceal, to 
the best of our ability, from the medical referees ? ' 

* On my honour, there is not a single loose screw 
in me. From head to foot I am sound as good oak.' 

Mr. Jabez Gandle raised his hands with an air of 
playful incredulity, as he replied, ^ Ta, ta ! my dear 
sir ; do you really believe in the existence of a per- 
fectly sound man, any more than in the existence of 
a, perfectly sound horse? Any reliable judge of 
horse-flesh will tell you that there isn't such a thing 
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as a perfectly sound horse to be found in all England.. 
I mean, a horse fulfilling .every requirement of ideal 
excellence. What's more, if you could find your 
really sound horse, he would not be so admirably 
adapted for the exigencies of the work-a-day world 
as a beast deficient in some of the characteristics of 
the perfect horse, aU he is found in a state of nature.' 

* Mr. Ghtndle talks like a philosopher.' 

* I talk like a man of common sense,' returned the 
solicitor, with a certain craftiness of tone which per- 
vaded his voice as well as his appearance. * I talk 
Uke a man who makes it a rule to keep his eyes open 
whenever there is anything at hand worth looking at, 
and to keep his mouth shut on all matters which 
ought not to be talked about. A person who hasn't 
a single loose screw ! My dear sir, you are allowing 
yourself to be carried away by imagination. There 
is not such a man in all creation. Every one has his 
loose screw, his weak point. For a few years the 
point may be so small that it escapes observation ; 
but it grows, slowly, surely, steadily. The small 
loose screw becomes a large loose screw ; then oth^ 
screws follow its example — show signs of sympathetic 
action, as the doctors call it — and then — ^and then — 
comes the time when screws of another sort are 
screwed firm and sure into firamework of another sort. 
Ay, Mr. Smith ? You understand me.' 

* Quite,' returned Eupert, *and is this sort of con- 
versation, think you, the best means for inspiring 
me with confidence in the presence of the medical 
referees ? ' 

'It is a very consoling view to take of life,' 
answered Mr. Jabez Grandle, smiling grimly. * When 
I see a great man, crowned with honour, riches. 
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power, and every sort of prosperity, I assure you, Mr. 
Smith, it makes me quite cheerful to think that he 
has a loose screw — either in his brain, or his lungs, 
or his stomach, or his kidneys, or his nerves — and that 
soon he will be no more than I am, and that I shall 
be as great as he. You see, Mr. Smith, I talk freely 
to you. I put my few remarks to you for the sake 
of testing you. I never take clients before medical 
referees without testing them. Sometimes they turn 
white when I ask them if they have a loose screw, or 
they begin to tremble when I tell them not to be 
nervous — ^in either of which cases I givje them a glass 
of sherry, or a devilled kidney and a glass of stout, 
before I take them in for examination. Experience 
satisfies me that a judicious fillip to the circulation 
tends to put loose screws out of sight.' 

' I see ; and doubtless you often give your clients 
useful hints as to their demeanour under examina- 
tion.' 

' My dear sir,' proudly responded Mr. G-andle, ^ I 
do not flatter myself — but only speak the simple 
truth — when I say that I have prepared more shaky 
candidates successfully for examination, and passed 
more unsound lives into the insurance offices of Lon- 
don, than any other member of my profession 1 As a 
general rule, Mr. Smith, the members of my branch 
of our honourable profession are not sufficiently care- 
ful to acquaint themselves with the prejudices, and 
whims, and leading principles of medical referees.' 

* Doubtless.' 
A brief pause. 

* Dear me ! only ten minutes to two ; ' observed 
Mr. Jabez Gandle, breaking the silence. *Let us 
be oflf to Broad Street.' 



r 
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Whereupon the solicitor and his client put on their 
hats and walked to the head quarters of the Vulture 
Insurance OflSce. It was a bright, balmy day — a 
day for June rather than October ; but still such a 
day as often comes at the opening of the red-leaf 
month ; and as the two men walked leisurely through 
the sunny streets, in summer costume, any observer 
who cared to give them a thought, would have de- 
tected a certain similarity between them — unlike 
though they were in age, costume, feature, form, and 
carriage. In the fresh, clear face of Eupert Smith, 
not less than in the keen, angular countenance of 
the usurer, were expressed cunning, adroitness, and 
mental elasticity. 

' I may as well give you one hint,' observed Mr. 
Jabez Gandle, looking at the toe of his foremost boot 
with one eye and glancing at his companion with 
the other, as they turned into Broad Street. 

' Pray give it.' 

* Dr. Purley smokes, but never eats pastry ; Mr. 
Cocksedge eats pastry, but he never smokes— just 
bear that in mind. A hint is enough for you, Mr. 
Smith.' 

' Quite enough,' returned Eupert, turning his face 
to his professional adviser. 

There was mischievous merriment in the younger 
man's eyes. 

Fun, equally manifest, but less pleasant in its 
character, was visible in Mr. Grandle's significant 
smile. 

The two men imderstood each other. 




CHAPTEE LXVI. 

IN WHICH *THE VULTUKE ' AND MB. BUFSET 
ABE INTBODUCBD TO £ACH OTHBB. 



R. PUELEY smoked, but never ate pastrf • 
Mr. Cocksedge ate pastry, but -newer 
smoked. 

Dr. Purley enjoyed life. 

Mr. Cocksedge was a victim of dyspepsia. 

They were both middle-aged men; but whereas 
Dr. Pm-ley bore his years with a good grace, Mr. 
Cocksedge looked older than most men verging on 
threescore years. 

In appearance Mr. Cocksedge, F.E.C.S., was a 
se^vere, austere, tetchy, despondent being; and in 
justice to his appearance and character, it must be 
admitted that they did not contradict each other. 
He wore a very high and stiff white cravat, folded 
twice roimd his neck, and tied in the smalleat of 
knots. In the hours of daylight he always wore a 
very sparrow-tailed dress coat, dingy waistcoat with 
standing collar, and nether garments belonging to 
the species * pantaloon,' rather than the species 
, trouser.' 

His dislike of tobacco and his addiction to pastry 
were notorious. Eeaders who refer to the volumes 
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of the Lancet between the years 1840 and 1850 will 
find therein many interesting papers on pastry as a 
remedial agent, and tobacco as an ascertained cause 
of the steady deterioration of the human race. 
Strange stories floated about the town of the lean 
surgeon's demonstrations in favour of pastry and his 
fierce tirades against pipes and cigars. There were 
those who laughed at Mr. Gocksedge, as a man ripe for 
entertainment at HanwelL On the other hand^ many 
thousands of honest people, who loved cakes and 
abhorred the aroma of a regalia, flocked to him and 
paid him fees. 

Dr. Purley was of a difierent type. 

His hair was white 3& age, but his fetce was firesh 
as youth ; and though he was gentle acnd tender as 
womanhood to real sufferers, th^e was, in his gravest 
moments, a curl on his thin lips, which gave obser- 
vers sufficient intimation of the drollery and mellow 
irony that lurked under his bland exterior. He was 
neither a handsome man nor in appearance a strong 
one ; but women liked to look in his face, which was 
as winning as it was plain ; and men, at a glance, 
knew that under his feminine delicacy and drawjjiig- 
room refinement there was no want of masculine 
strength. 

' A young Mfie — I may eongrafculate "the office," ' 
observed Dr. Purley when Mr. Jabez Grandle and his 
client were ushered into the physician's room. * Pray 
sit down, Mr. Smith. I need not trouble myself to 
give that invitation to Mr. Gandle; he is an otd 
acquaintance. My coadjutor, Mr. Cocksedge, is in 
the adjoining apartment. But during his absence I 
may as well put to you the few questions which I 
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Mr. Cocksedge ate pastry, but aever 
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Dr. Purley enjoyed life. 

Mr. Cocksedge was a victim of dyspepsia. 

They were both middle-aged men; but whereas 
Dr. Pm-ley bore his years with a good grace, Mr. 
Cocksedge looked older than most men verging on 
threescore years. 

In appearance Mr. Cocksedge, F.E.C.S.^, was a 
se^vere, austere, tetchy, despondent being; and in 
justice to his appearance and character, it must be 
admitted that they did not contradict each other. 
He wore a very high and stiff white cravat, folded 
twice round his neck, and tied in the smallest of 
knots. In the hours of daylight he always wore a 
very sparrow-tailed dress coat, dingy waistcoat with 
standing collar, and nether garments belonging to 
the species * pantaloon,' rather than the species 
; trouser.' 

His dislike of tobacco and his addiction to pastry 
were notorious. Eeaders who refer to the volumes 
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of the Lancet between the years 1840 and 1850 will 
find therein many interesting papers on pastry a& a 
remedial agent, and tobacco as an ascertained cause 
of the steady deterioration of the human race. 
Strange stories floated about the town of the lean 
surgeon's demonstrations in favour of pastry and his 
fierce tirades against pipes and cigars. There were 
those who laughed at Mr. Gocksedge, as a man ripe for 
entertainment at HanwelL Om the other hand, many 
thousands of honest people, who loved cakes and 
abhorred the aroma of a regalia, flocked to him and 
paid him fees. 

Dr. Purley was of a difierent type. 

His hair was white a£ a^e, but his fetce was firesh 
as youth ; and though he was gentle acnd tender as 
womanhood to real sufferers, th^e was, in his gravest 
moments, a curl on his thin lips, which gave obser- 
vers sufficient intimation of the drollery and mellow 
irony that lurked under his bland exterior. He was 
neither a handsome man nor in appearance a strong 
one ; but women liked to look in his face^ which was 
as winning as it was plain ;. and men, at a glance, 
kn&w that under his feminine delicacy and diawijug- 
room refinement there was no want of masculine 
strength. 

* A young life — I may congratulate "the office," ' 
observed Dr. Purley when Mr. Jabez Gandle and his 
client were ushered into the physician's room. * Pray 
sit down, Mr. Smith. I need not trouble myself to 
give that invitation to Mr. Gandle; he is an old 
acquaintance. My coadjutor, Mr. Cocksedge, is in 
the adjoining apartment. But during his absence I 
may as well put to you the few questions which I 
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wish you to answer; and also 1 hope you are 

not alarmed. Nervous, hey ?' 

All this Dr. Purley said briskly and lightly ; but, 
notwithstanding its briskness and lightness, his voice 
had a soft, cooing, confidential tone which was very- 
pleasant. 

* Tongue — just for an instant, my dear sir. Very 
good, very good. No redness at the tip — ^that vnll 
do. Complexion bright. Appetite good, ay ? — to be 
sure it is. Our appetite is very good. Do you ever 
eat pastiy, Mr. Smith ?' 

^ Occasionally.' 

' Indeed ! Let me trouble you to come to the light. 
Now, just stand with your face to the window, so that 
the light falls directly on your tongue. Ah, to be 
sure ! You eat pastry ? No doubt Now, Mr. Smith, 
do you think that's the best possible thing for you, 
hey ? Now, do you ?' 

* The best possible thing. Dr. Purley ! I abominate 
the trash ; and it is not once a week that I take a 
piece into my mouth. I only said occasionally.' 

* To be sure, to be sure ; and at present, my dear 
sii^ there is no sign of pastry in your constitution. 
The tongue is not exactly what it ought to be; 
but—' 

* It is strange, Dr. Purley, very strange.' 
'WTiat?' 

* My tongue. You say it is not quite the thing 
this morning. I think I can accoimt for that ; but 
I should trace the evil to a cause which most 
physicians would not allow.' 

' Indeed !' 

* I am a smoker, Dr. Purley, not an inordinate 
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smoker, but still a smoker. Last night I went to 
bed without smoking a cigar, and whenever that is 
the case I am not so well in the morning. If I 
haven't a cigar or pipe over-night my tongue in the 
morning is always a ' 

* Exactly,' put in the physician ; * a little white, 
furred, feverish. My own case. In poiut of fact, 
Mr. Smith, every man's case. If young men would 
only avoid pastry, and take one or two honest pipes 
of wholesome tobacco every night — ^hish ! — ^my col- 
league, Mr. Cocksedge. Allow me to introduce Mr. 
Smith to you, Mr. Cocksedge.' 

Had not Eupert received the cue from his solicitor, 
he would have been perplexed by the abruptness with 
which Dr. Purley closed his eulogy on tobacco as the 
surgeon made his appearance. 

Tall, lean, lugubrious, Mr. Cocksedge walked across 
the room. 

As the surgeon drew near, it was manifest to 
Eupert that his confession of a liking for tobacco 
had been overheard by the weed's great adversary. 

Coming close up to him, Mr. Cocksedge eyed the 
butterfly barrister from head to foot, without saying 
a word. That general survey concluded, Mr. Cock- 
sedge caught the young man's right hand, and began 
to peck at it with the nails of his own right fore- 
finger and thumb. Having pecked at him as though 
he wished to nip little pieces out of his flesh, Mr. 
Cocksedge said, ' Umph ! — ^flaccid ; ah ! general 
debility ; — febrile action — tells its own story !' 

^ What story ?' inquired Eupert, angry rather than 
amused. 

' Sit down ; take a chair here,' answered Mr. Cock- 

VOL. II. X 
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wish you to answer; and also 1 hope you are 

not alarmed. Nervous, hey ?' 

All this Dr. Purley said briskly and lightly ; but, 
notwithstanding its briskness and lightness, his voice 
had a soft, cooing, confidential tone which was very 
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the light falls directly on your tongue. Ah, to be 
sure ! You eat pastry ? No doubt Now, Mr. Smith, 
do you think that's the best possible thing for you, 
hey ? Now, do you ?' 

^ The best possible thing. Dr. Purley ! I abominate 
the trash ; and it is not once a week that I take a 
piece into my mouth. I only said occasionally.' 

^ To be sure, to be sure ; and at present, my dear 
sii^ there is no sign of pastry in your constitution. 
The tongue is not exactly what it ought to be; 
but—' 

* It is strange, Dr. Purley, very strange.' 
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* My tongue. You say it is not quite the thing 
this morning. I think I can accoimt for that ; but 
I should trace the evil to a cause which most 
physicians would not allow.' 

' Indeed !' 

* I am a smoker, Dr. Purley, not an inordinate 
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smoker, but still a smoker. Last night I went to 
bed without smoking a cigar, and whenever that is 
the case I am not so well in the morning. If I 
haven't a cigar or pipe over-night my tongue in the 
morning is always a ' 

* Exactly/ put in the physician; *a little white, 
furred, feverish. My own case. In poiut of fact, 
Mr. Smith, every man's case. If young men would 
only avoid pastry, and take one or two honest pipes 
of wholesome tobacco every night — ^hish ! — my col- 
league, Mr. Cocksedge. Allow me to introduce Mr. 
Smith to you, Mr. Cocksedge.' 

Had not Eupert received the cue from his solicitor, 
he would have been perplexed by the abruptness with 
which Dr. Purley closed his eulogy on tobacco as the 
surgeon made his appearance. 

Tall, lean, lugubrious, Mr. Cocksedge walked across 
the room. 

As the surgeon drew near, it was manifest to 
Eupert that his confession of a liking for tobacco 
had been overheard by the weed's great adversary. 

Coming close up to him, Mr. Cocksedge eyed the 
butterfly barrister from head to foot, without saying 
a word. That general survey concluded, Mr. Cock- 
sedge caught the young man's right hand, and began 
to peck at it with the nails of his own right fore- 
finger and thumb. Having pecked at him as though 
he wished to nip little pieces out of his flesh, Mr. 
Cocksedge said, * Umph ! — ^flaccid ; ah ! general 
debility ; — febrile action — tells its own story !' 

^ What story ?' inquired Eupert, angry rather than 
amused. 

' Sit down ; take a chair here,' answered Mr. Cock- 
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sedge, gruflBy, * unless Dr. Parley wants you there 
any longer. Now, sir, give me your history.' 

* Certainly, I will do that,' replied Eupert, and 
with great volubility he proceeded to give the sub- 
stance, as well as the sum, of certain statements 
which he had made in writing to the actuary of * the 
Vulture.' * Name, Eupert Smith ; residence, Essex 
Court, Temple ; rank, gentleman ; profession, British 
Bar; occupation, nothing; place of birth, London; 
age, twenty-eight, or thereabouts. I have never 
been in the military or naval service, but I practice 
fencing at Angelo's in Leicester Square, and occa- 
sionally row on the Thames ; I have not had cow- 
pox; I have not had small-pox, but I have been 
vaccinated; my habits are, and always have been, 
sober and temperate ; I neither am, nor ever have 
been, afflicted with disease of any internal organ, or 
with gout, asthma, habitual cough, spitting of blood, 
fits, palsy, mental disorder, delirium tremens, or any 
other disorder tending to shorten life. My life has 
never been proposed at any other office, and conse- 
quently it is needless for me to say that it has neither 
been accepted nor declined by any insurance office ; 
I cannot state the name and address of my usual 
medical attendant, because I haven't one; I am 
equally powerless to refer you to any physician, 
surgeon, apothecary, or other healer of the sick, who 
has at any time prescribed for me, for the simple 
reason that since an attack of fever which I had in 
my youth I have never been ill, and the doctors who 
attended me during that illness are no longer alive.' 
With equal composure and fluency did Mr. Eupert 
Smith run through this statement of facts, nothing in 
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his voice implying that he was desirous to amuse 
himself at the expense of Mr. Cocksedge's dignity ; a 
merry brightness in his eyes alone "indicating that he 
restrained himself from open laughter by a strong 
eflfort of wilL 

' Good heavens, sir ! when are you going to stop ?' 
exclaimed Mr. Cocksedge, throwing himself back in 
his chair, and striking out spasmodically with his 
legs. 

* At this very moment, Mr. Cocksedge,' returned 
Mr. Eupert Smith, a scarcely perceptible smile play- 
ing over his face, * I have done ; for, on my honour, 
I know of no other circumstance, and I possess no 
other information touching the past and present 
state of my health or habits of life, with which the 
directors of "the Vulture" ought to be made 
acquainted.' 

' Enough of this fooling, sir,' responded Mr. Cock- 
sedge, fiercely. * It is my duty to subject you to 
careful examination. I have a duty to perform, sir ; 
a duty to the directors of " the Vulture " — a duty to 
the public. And, sir, flippancy will not divert me 
from my duty.' 

* Pray, perform it at your leisure. My time is of 
no importance to me or any one else. I wait your 
convenience,' was Eupert's studiously courteous 
answer. 

' You smoke, Mr. Smith, I see it in the pupils of 
your eyes; I can detect it in your general atony. 
You smoke, sir ? ' 

* You heard me say so just now to Dr. Purley,' re- 
joined Eupert, bowing and smiling, as he turned 
towards the physician, who stood in the background, 
an amused spectator of an amusing scene. 

X 2 
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* I heard you, sir, but your words did not help me 
to the discovery,' replied the surgeon, sternly, taking 
a stethoscope from his pockeU ^ Allow me. I shall 
not detain you long.' 

Having laid his stethoscope on the table in readi- 
ness for use, Mr. Cocksedge rose, and having walked 
close up to the butterfly barrister (who also rose) did 
best to make him feel extremely uncomfortable. 

First, Mr. Cocksedge laid his hands on Rupert's 
coat collar, one hand on either shoulder, and stared 
him full in the fece. As Eupert was only of average 
stature and Mr. Cocksedge was very tall, the surgeon 
looked down upon his subject from an imposing ele- 
vation. Many hundreds of times had he so stared 
inordinate smokers out of countenance, reducing 
their nervous systems to a condition of deplorable 
instability, and filling them with an agreeable con- 
viction that their days were fast drawing to a close. 
But Kupert appeared altogether indifferent to the 
scrutiny. He neither flushed, nor turned pale, nor 
trembled, nor scraped with his feet. Instead of 
dropping his eyes, he raised them, and looking 
calmly up into his inquisitor's face, evinced his 
readiness to be stared at during his opponent's plea- 
sure. Mr. Cocksedge was perplexed, and felt him- 
self worsted. Already looking down, he couldn't 
drop his glance, so he raised it, and sought reassu- 
rance in the whitewashed ceiling. Then after the 
lapse of a few moments he brought his eyes once 
more down upon his imperturbable adversary. 

The adversary was smiling. 

Th(i surgeon coloured. 

* Ah I uneasy muscular action,' observed Mr. Cock- 
sedge. * Do you feel faint ? ' 
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* Not at all, — I feel slightly amused.' 
' Humph ! you can't see yourself.' 

* But I can see you.' 

^ Well, sir, and why should you laugh at me ? ' 

* Because,' returned Eupert, in a bland voice, with- 
out the slightest departure from his previous courtesy 
of tone, ^you intended to stare me out of counte- 
nance, and I beat you. I knew your eyes would 
turn up to the ceiling before mine fell to the floor.' 

Taking his hands from Eupert's shoulders, the 
lugubrious surgeon said, ^ Expand your chest.' 

The adversary expanded it. 
» Whereupon Mr. Cocksedge went through an elabo- 
rate process of percussion. The expanded chest 
fitted close to the dainty shirt-front that covered it, 
and Mr. Cocksedge played upon it — slowly and airily 
at first, with the points of his ten fingers, — quickly 
and viciously at last, with the bony, knobby knuckles 
of his two fore-fingers. 

* Not a bad drum that,' observed Eupert, critically, 
when the surgeon at length brought his tappings 
and rappings to an end with a brisk battery of 
knocks. 

* Do you feel any pain ? ' 

* A great deal.' 

* Where ? ' aaked Mr. Cocksedge, eagerly. 

* On the surface — between the skin and cartilage 
of my sternum,' answered Eupert, with a twinkle of 
malicious hiunour in his blue eyes, ^ just where you 
have been striking me.' 

* Pshaw 1 I didn't mean that No internal pain ? ' 

* No internal pain.' 

* What ? No sensation whatever ? 
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* Just a slight sensation of pleasure, as if I had 
taken a mild stimulant.' 

* Fetch a full hreath,' cried the surgeon. 
The adversary obeyed. 

* Fetch another,' said Mr. Cocksedge. 
Mr. Eupert Smith complied. 

* That doesn't hurt you ? ' 
' Not a bit.' 

* Another inspiration; and then send forth the 
breath in a quick, sharp, strong current,' cried the 
inquisitor, raising his voice and giving his commands 
after the manner of a drill-sergeant putting a recruit 
through his facings. 

Mr. Rupert Smith obeyed. 

*Well, that caused no inconvenience?' inquired 
Mr. Cocksedge. 

* My dear sir,' replied Rupert, in a mild and expla- 
natory accent, ' I will tell you something. Three 
months since I bet Sir Ronald Fitzwigram a guinea 
that I would stand on the pavement on the north 
side of Pall Mall and spit upon the roof of the Re- 
form Club at the first trial. Sir Ronald brought a 
party of friends to witness me make the attempt. 
Lord Anchovy was umpire. — Well ? ' 

* You won ! ' shouted Mr. Cocksedge, boldly, in an 
instant, determining not to express surprise at the 
achievement. 

^ No I didn't. You should not anticipate the point 
of a man's story,' replied Rupert, coolly. ' I lost.' 

' Of course you did ! ' exclaimed Mr. Cocksedge, 
adroitly making his assertion appear as if it had been 
a question. ^ I knew what your answer would be. 
No human lungs could perform such a feat.' 
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* I lost,' continued Eupert, without noticing the 
interruption, ^ because ' 

* Because you could not win,' put in the surgeon, 
rudely, 

' No — the aflfair was more remarkable than you 
suppose, Mr, Cocksedge. I lost, because I spat clean 
over the club.' 

Mr. Cocksedge turned crimson, and seized his 
stethoscope. 

' Sir,' he growled, grinding his teeth viciously as 
he uttered the last word of the announcement, ' I 
must continue my examination ; with the aid of the 
stethoscope I must ascertain the exact condition of 
your hearV 

^ By all means,' assented the adversary, opening 
his waistcoat. 

Stethoscopic auscultation is not a pleasant process 
to the person who has to submit to it. Foreigners 
who have been reared under the inquisitorial systems 
of paternal governments can endure it with com- 
posure ; but it upsets the equanimity of the ordinary 
Englishman, whom long experience of free institu- 
tions has rendered impatient of minute inquiry into 
his private affairs. John Bull objects to the income 
tax, not because he dislikes taxation (for, if he is 
judiciously handled, he likes to pay Csesar rather 
more than Caesar's due) ; not because he objects to 
just taxation (for more than once in the present 
century he has cried aloud, and with good result, for 
an equal distribution of public burdens) ; he objects 
to the income tax because it pries into his ledger — 
because by its operation he may some day be put 
into the dilemma of having to submit to a surcharge, 
or endure the indignity of having the vital organs of 
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his commercial existence inspected by a stranger. 
The same love of privacy which makes Mr, Bull 
guard his private cash-book with a jealous eye causes 
him to shrink from espionage into his heart and 
lungs. 

* Now, Mr. Smith, there is no reason for you to be 
alarmed,' croaked Mr. Cocksedge, as he placed one 
end of the stethoscope on Eupert's chest, directly 
over the region of the heart. * This operation will 
give you no pain, and very little inconvenience. I 
am about to listen to your heart. If there is any 
mischief in that important organ, it will not be 
aggravated by the fact that I know it. It may be 
that your heart is healthy, in which case it will give 
me great pleasure to tell you so ; the case may be 
far otherwise, in which case I shall, of course, not 
pain you by making any remark.' 

^ But will leave me to infer from your silence that 
I shall be dead within three months?' 

Mr, Cocksedge pursed up his lips. 

Then Mr. Cocksedge applied his ear to the stetho- 
scope and listened. 

For a minute Mr. Cocksedge counted the rever- 
berations of the heart, and then looked up at the 
young man — with surprise and disappointment in 
his face. 

* Exactly. I thought you would be surprised,' ob- 
served Eupert, coolly, in no way affected by circum- 
stances which usually accelerate the action of tardy 
circulations. 'It is never any faster, never any 
slower. It is always some twenty beats below the 
rate of an average, able-bodied Englishman's heart. 
The pulsations are like the strokes of a hammer — 
fifty to a minute. Did you ever listen to such a 
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heart ? Thud ! thud I thud 1 In point of fact, it is 
a most remarkable heart. I have played a game of 
billiards for fifty guineas, and won the match by a 
single stroke; well, just before I made the last 
stroke I paused, and felt my pulse. It was no 
faster than it is now, — than it was when I sat at my 
breakfast a few hours since. It was striking fifty 
sound beats to a minute. Thud ! thud ! thud 1 I 
think of reading a paper about it at the learned 
society in Albemarle Street.' 

Mr. Cocksedge laid down his stethoscope, greatly 
disgusted. 

Dr. Arthur Purley took it up and listened to this 
strange heart. 

' It is a most remarkable organ,' observed the 
physician, when he had kept his ear to the instru- 
ment for two or three minutes. After a pause he 
inquired, whilst a humorous smile played over his 
lips and eyes, ' Is that heart capable of love ?' 

* My dear Dr. Purley,' was the answer, * I am a 
philosopher, and therefore have little to do with 
tender emotions. When I love, however, my heart 
takes no part in the transaction. I love with my 
head. It is a much safer plan than loving with 
the heart, and quite as pleasant to the nervous 
system.' 

A pause. 

*But,' observed Mr. Cocksedge, returning once 
more to the contest, * you are scarcely in such good 
condition as a young man of your age ought to be. 
There is a manifest want of muscular tone in your 
system. Nicotine has weakened the fibre of your 
entire structure.' 
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Whereupon Mr. Cocksedge b^an again to peck 
with his nails at the flesh of Eupert's hands. 

* Perhaps I am not quite so strong as I ought to 
be,' modestly assented Eupert. 

* Umph I very atonic! absolutely flabby 1' croaked 
Mr. Cocksedge, growing bolder and more ofiTensive 
as he continued his series of nips at Eupert's hands. 
' Now just take my hand — don't shake it, but give 
it a steady pressure. Mind, continue the pressure 
— gradually heightening it. I will tell you when to 
stop.' 

Mr. Eupert Smith complied. 

* That will do,' remarked the surgeon, after a lapse 
of fifty seconds. 

^ Are you satisfied?' inquired Eupert, still keeping 
firm hold of the surgeon's hand, and steadily raising 
the muscular force of his grasp. 

* Quite — quite ; I am satisfied,' Mr. Cocksedge 
answered quickly — tears starting to his eyes, and 
crimson to the tip of his nose. 

* You see,' replied Eupert, with a significant 
smile, *I am continuing the pressure — and gradually 
heightening it.' 

* Yes, yes,' ejaculated Mr. Cocksedge, beginning 
to dance under the inflicted torture, * but you may 
leave off now. Don't you hear me ? Science has 
attained her object.' 

^ But I have not attained mine,' mildly replied the 
barrister. 

* Don't you hear me, sir ? I am satisfied.' 
' But I am not.' 

^ If you don't leave go, I'll bring an action against 
you for assault,' roared the surgeon, stamping on the 
floor. 
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* You asked me to raise the pressure.' 

* I tell you to leave go ! You are mad. You are 
insane ! ' 

' Am I atonic ? ' inquired Eupert, with a polite 
smile, as he still increased the power of his terrible 

grip. 

* No I ' screamed the unfortunate Mr. Cocksedge. 

^ Am I flabby ? ' asked Eupert, giving a last turn 
to the screw of his vice. 

' No 1 ' shrieked the surgeon ; and then capering 
like a flogged negro, he yelled out, ^ Zounds ! and ten 
thousand furies ! Won't any one take him off me ? 
He's a maniac ! He is dangerous — help I ' 

When Eupert at length relaxed his grasp, Mr. 
Cocksedge fell back into his chair, white with rage 
and agony. 

' You must have strange power in that delicate, 
girlish hand of yours,' remarked Dr. Purley, amused 
in his quiet way by the scene, and at heart not dis- 
pleased at his colleague's discomfiture. 

* I have,' returned Eupert, with a smile. * Would 
you like to shake hands with me ? ' 

' I would rather look at your bare arms ; that 
sight would satisfy my curiosity.' 

^ Tut I ' laughed Eupert ; * you would like to look 
at more than that.' 

In a minute the butterfly barrister had pulled off 
his coat, waistcoat, shirt, and thin flannel-jacket, and 
stood naked from the crown of his head to his loins 
— naked as a gladiator stripped for contest. In all 
that relates to the human form the doctor's eye and 
the artist's eye are the same. They have both studied 
anatomy, and both experience a scientific pleasure at 
the sight of a perfect frame. And Eupert's was a 
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perfect frame. Graceful with a gi-ace which for an 
instant (but no longer) gave beholders an impression 
that it was not endowed with great strength, and 
harmoniously developed by various exercises, which 
had trained all parts alike, instead of stimulating one 
set of muscles at the expense of another, it was a 
body in which youthful beauty and manly vigour, 
the grace of the stripling and the thews of an athlete, 
were united. 

' When you first came into this room, Mr. Smith,* 
observed Dr. Purley, after he had surveyed and 
touched the well-knit body with evident though 
silent admiration, * I thought you were nothing more 
than a well-dressed dandy ; but I see my mistake.' 

* An idle and effeminate lounger,' returned Mr. 
Eupert Smith, somewhat pompously, Ms frequently 
a strong man in disguise. But where is Mr. Cock- 
sedge ? ' 

' He has left the room,' answered Dr. Purley, with 
a distant approach to a laugh. 

* I hope he won't report against my life to the 
directors.' 

* You may make yourself quite easy on that point,' 
returned the physician ; ^ your life is accepted.' 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

A FRIENDLY TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 




AVINGr transacted their business in Broad 
Street, City, Mr. Jabez Grandle and his 
client left the Vulture Office, and walked 
back to the solicitor's quarters in King 
William Street, where Mr. Rupert Smith signed 
certain documents put into his hand by the lawyer, 
and in return for his signatures obtained possession 
of a cheque for six hundred pounds. 

^ You don't look so strong as you — are^ remarked 
Mr. Gandle, eyeing his client craftily, as Rupert put 
the cheque into his pocket-book. ^ I have a strong 
hand, but I don't think I could have punished that 
croaking misanthrope, Cocksedge, so completely as 
you did.' 

^ You have a strong hand?' inquired Rupert. 

' It was a strong hand.' 

* Let me shake it, for I am going.' 

' I had rather not,' returned Mr. Gandle. 

' On my honour, I will be fair with you. If I am 
stronger than you, I will not make an unfair use of 
my strength.' 

Upon which intimation Mr. Jabez Grandle put 
forth his right hand, and Rupert, having disposed of 
his pocket-book, joined the lawyer in a strong grasp. 
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A striking pair — strangely similar — notably unlike 
— ^were the two men, as they stood eyeing each other 
with gaze half comic and half fierce, and doing their 
best to win in the contest. They were both grace- 
fully made ; neither of them, however, impressing a 
careless observer with an idea of bodily strength, 
though each possessed an unusual amount of mus- 
cular force. The young barrister was fair, light, 
fresh, blue -eyed; the money-lender was dark, 
wrinkled, and swarthy, as well as pallid. Sleek, 
selfish, arrogant youth, was expressed in Eupert's 
face; sly, cautious, indefatigable manhood in Mr. 
Jabez Grandle's seamed forehead, twinkling eyes, and 
in the thin lips of his large mouth. 

' We are well matched,' observed Eupert, when 
the grasp had been continued for a couple of minutes. 

* Yes, well matched.' 

^ Do you give in ? ' 

^No. Do you?' 

^ Is it a drawn game ?' 

' If you like.' 

' Good.' 

' Good.' 

Whereupon the solicitor and his client unclasped 
hands, and having regarded each other with looks of 
drollery and astonishment, exchanged compliments. 

Then Mr. Eupert Smith smoothed his hair, ad- 
justed his neck-tie, drew on his gloves, and, having 
thus put his plumage in order, nodded with an air 
of good-natured patronage to Mr. Jabez Gandle. 
As he left the solicitor's office he went his way, happy 
in the knowledge that his pocket-book contained a 
rich man's cheque for six hundred pounds. 

Exciting and peculiar as the events of that day 
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were, they made no lasting impression on the young 
man's mind. His negotiations with Mr. Jabez 
Gandle, his visit to the Vulture Office, his contest 
with Mr. Cocksedge, and the insurance of his life, 
appeared to him merely as amusing but compara- 
tively unimportant incidents. They were facts for 
the moment, not for memory; so he put them lightly 
aside ere three days had passed ; and before twelve 
months had gone over his head he had clean for- 
gotten all about the London attorney, whose offices 
were in King William Street, City, and about the 
insurance of his life. Though he had pledged him- 
self to pay the premiums on the policy as they became 
due, it is needless to say that he had never intended 
to fulfil that part of the contract. So all thought 
and recollection of that morning's deeds soon passed 
from him. Had he appreciated their importance, 
had he in the vaguest way imagined that they or any 
one of them could exercise an influence on his future 
course in that strange domestic drama in which he 
had been for years playing a clandestine part, he 
would have paid them more heed. 

Young men of Mr. Eupert Smith's shadowy mo- 
rality and lawless habits jostle against so many 
persons, and perform so many thoughtless acts, in 
their dealings with what they are pleased to term 
the * game of life,' that they not unfrequently forget 
weighty interviews and momentous transactions, and 
consequently, at critical periods of life, fail to see 
whither they are tending. 

But by Mr. Jabez Gandle the events of that morn- 
ing were not forgotten. 



CHAPTER LXVIIL 



THE MEMOEIES OF THE GRATE. 




pHE same Thursday on which * the Vulture ' 
took Mr. Eupert Smith's life, was also ao 
eventful day for his friend Edward, 

July, August, and September were 
sorrowful months for the artist. His rupture with 
John Harrison Newbolt, and the gloomy aspect of 
his position towards Florence, were not the sole 
causes of his discomfort. In the first week of August 
Jolm l^uckniaster died — breathing his last as he lay 
in the arms of his favourite pupil. 

* The lady,' the old art-teacher had said to Edward 
on a certiiin occasion which readers will not have 
forgotten, * who once wore that face died two years 
since (her beauty went with her throughout life), 
and she was buried in that great garden of the dead 
which you pass as you walk to Harrow. The next 
tomb is empty ; it is mine. I have bought it ; and 
when I die you shall lay me by her side. The pride 
of this world will permit me to have that marriage.' 

So Edward reverentially laid the body of his old 
master in the tomb which had been provided for it. 

At the funeral, which was attended by a large 
number of his pupils — some of whom had risen to 
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be distinguished artists — Edward appeared as chief 
mourner; and as he turned away from the grave, 
and, having separated himself from the sad crowd, 
walked back to Holborn alone, he felt, not for the 
first time in his life, a bitter sense of desolation. 

Men do not make close acquaintance with the 
despair which lingers where death has been until 
they have learnt from life's stem book of wisdom the 
value of friendship — ^their need of human affection. 
Children are stunned by the unfamiliar aspect of the 
King of Terrors, or with violent weeping, writhe 
under the grief which they cannot entertain ; but 
after a few brief days they smile again and forget 
the gloomy spectacle which scared their senses, 
without penetrating to the inner chambers of feeling. 
It is otherwise with perfectly developed natures ; and 
fortunate is the man who, when he has passed a few 
brief years beyond the threshold of adult life, can 
say that the joys of his existence outnumber the 
solemn memories which come from silent graves to 
throw dark shadows over his path. Young friend — 
you who are burning to try your powers in the race 
for fame and fortime, whose heart is warm with 
hope, whose limbs are animate with joyous health 
— ^take the words of this page to heart. Ere long 
the spectres of the past will flit around you ; friends 
now dear to your heart will disappear ; for a while 
their absence will be unnoticed by you, and when 
you next hear of them, you will be told that they 
have gone away for ever. The mother to whose 
ready ear you carry your triumphs will ascend to 
heaven, and the gladness of victory will never again 
be to you what it has been. Maybe, the angels of 
your home will vanish — before you have taught 
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them to see the fullness of your love. Kivals^ with 
whom you have contended with fierce heat will pass 
to the silent land, the calmness of their retreating 
faces turning your miserable ambitions to mockery. 
Enemies may fell suddenly — enemies whom you 
have not forgiven. Oh, take the counseL — ^l^e 
little heed for yourself — much for others. Be gene- 
rous to all men. Be geTierous ; so that the me- 
mories of the grave may not be terrible as well as 
solemn. 

The little wealth which John Buckmaster left be- 
hind him was bequeathed to Edward. But that 
little wealth was indeed very little. His pictures he 
had disposed of before his death, giving them to 
old friends and former pupils as parting memorials. 
But Edward was his executor and sole l^atee, 
thereby acquiring something less than £300 from 
his old master's estate, after his debts had been paid 
and the good- will of his school sold. 

Had John Buckmaster left him a fortune, Edward 
would not have sorrowed less deeply for him. 

Very desolate was the young artist when he gazed 
at John Buckmaster's vacated chair. 

The shadows of death encompassed him. 

He still mourned for his father. 

His old master was dead. 

And Flo, also, he feared was dead — to him. 



CHAPTEE LXIX. 

IN WHICH MR. PHILIP TURVBT CONFESSES HIS CHIEF 

WEAKNESS. 




EOUGH the clouds of melancholy which 
surrounded him, Edward looked forward 
to the time when he should be able to 
leave England for Eome. Many details 
of the intended journey had been decided upon. 
Eupert had announced that he should, by the com- 
mencement of October, receive funds which would 
enable him to live in Italy for the next two or three 
years, and had in general terms declared his resolve 
to devote those years to persevering study of art. 
Indeed, as the conclusion of his Temple life drew 
near, the butterfly barrister really entertained some- 
thing like a definite purpose to apply his talents to 
a profession in which he was at least qualified to 
achieve a respectable position. On the other hand, 
Edward made up his mind that he would start for 
the south of Europe by the middle of October. 

The young men had decided to give up their 
chambers in the Temple and Furnival's Inn and sell 
their furniture, books, and artistic apparatus, with 
the exception of a few articles which they would 
place in a common chest, and leave behind them, 

T 2 
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under the custody of a lady who had promised to 
take charge of the box during their absence. This 
lady was Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton 
Court Palace — a lady whom Edward had never 
seen, but of whom Eupert had recently spoken, on 
two or three occasions, as * his mother's dearest and 
earliest friend.' 

They had determined to free themselves from 
England and English associations, to pass two or 
three years in scenes where there would be little to 
remind them of past disappointments, and on re- 
turning to Britain at the end of that term to begin 
life anew. With this resolve they had taken 
measures for relinquishing their rooms, and con- 
verting their slender possessions into money — the 
power of which, in the form of letters of credit, 
would gain due recognition in any European capital. 
They had even marked out their route, agreed to 
pass a day in Jersey on their way to France, and 
selected the places at which they would tarry as 
they made their leisurely progress from Northern 
France to the Tiber. 

Perhaps, even while he made these arrangements, 
there lived in Edward's breast a faint hope that, after 
all, events might take place which would materially 
modify his scheme of foreign travel and foreign 
residence. It is possible that, amongst the many 
considerations which caused him to defer his depar- 
ture till the middle of October, there was a longing 
to see Florence, or at least Ida, once more before he 
left the country. It is even credible that at un- 
guarded moments imagination placed pleasant pic- 
tures before his mind's eye, and endeavoured to sap 
his fortitude and purpose by whispering promises of 
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joy — promises which his better and more common 
sense assured him could not be fulfilled. The noisy 
capitalist would relent ; the member for Harling was 
a tender and discerning as well as proud father, and 
he would see what was really for his child's happi- 
ness, and seeing it, would adopt a course which 
would wound nothing but his own self-love. A six 
weeks' trip in the Highlands would bring the kind- 
liest and most generous qualities of his nature into 
play, and the sight of Flo's face (no longer gay but 
pensive) continually before him would speedily 
shak6 and eventually overcome his opposition. Ida 
was near him, ready to detect every sign of faltering 
on his part, and to seize every occasion for reconcil- 
ing him to the proposal of Flo's lover — the man 
whom Flo likewise loved. Such were the sugges- 
tions of delusive hope ; and though Edward bravely 
tried to put them aside, and made a thousand fierce 
resolves not to listen to them, it is probable that 
they had more influence over him than even he 
would have had the courage to confess. 

During August and September he worked but 
little. In the morning of each day he dallied 
with his brushes and etching tools, amusing him- 
self, or rather trying in listless mood to amuse 
himself, not genuinely working. The after-part of 
each day he spent in long walks and wretched 
musings ; and these walks were always in the same 
direction. 

Is there need to state the direction ? 

The ^ Clock House,' Muswell Hill, was compara- 
tively deserted throughout those months. The 
gardeners moved slowly about the gardens, tending 
on the lovely things which they and nature had pro- 
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duced, rather than toiling to produce others ; rega- 
lating the temperature of the conservatories, clipping 
the dainty turf of the trim lawns, watering the 
plants to whose beauty there were so few witnesses, 
gathering baskets of luscious fruit, and, perhaps, 
thinking it strange that rich people should lavish 
money on ornamental grounds, and leave them just 
as they were at their most perfect loveliness. Just 
so much human life was there in the gardens of the 
^ Clock House,' but no more. Their machinery was 
watched and kept up to its usual efficiency, but 
their beauty was not enjoyed. There werb no 
picturesque groups of well-dressed men and women 
on the grass, no children playing under the trees, 
no friends lounging through the shrubbery paths. 
Usually gardeners are the reverse of loquacious, and 
when they are given to talking they murmur, 
mutter, grumble, but never speak with clearness 
and ringing confidence. Constant association with 
living things, whose silence is as impressive as their 
beauty, gives them the quietude though not the 
loveliness of flowers. Thus it was that the * Clock 
House' gardens seemed steeped in mysterious 
silence, now that Flo's silver laugh, and Ida's merry 
cries, and John Harrison Newbolt's rattling thunder, 
and the babble of the rich man's friends, were no 
longer heard in them. The place still had colour 
and perfume, rustling leaves and balmy breezes, 
sunlight and shade, green sweep and umbrageous 
foliage, insects humming a drowsy music, and shrub- 
beries resonant with the notes of birds. Perhaps a 
stranger would have enjoyed the solitude of those 
delicious gardens, deeming the absence of * the 
family' an addition to their charms. But to Ed- 
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ward it seemed that all joyous life had left them, 
and been replaced by a visible sadness. 

There were not many people to watch his coming 
and going. 

The patches of white holland filling the window- 
frames of the great house showed that the family 
were away, and that visitors would not be received. 
Within the red walls Mr. Philip Turvey reigned 
supreme over three selected menials — three servants 
whom he had chosen out of all his staflF to bear him 
company during the absence of Mr. Newbolt and the 
ladies. Every day the Grand Vizier had the prin- 
cipal rooms of the house aired and dusted; every 
day the staircase and great hall were swept; and 
four times a day the butler walked through the 
grounds to see that all was right. A dreary, weary 
life did Mr. Turvey lead during August and Sep- 
tember. Iix the gardens he was unable to get upon 
a suitable footing with the gardeners, who secretly 
despised him for knowing nothing about flowers, 
were vindictive towards him for his acquaintance 
with pictures and * igh hart,' and hated him as ser- 
vants always hate the servant who is put over them. 
In the stables he knew himself to be an object of 
derision and animosity. The coachman, the grooms, 
the ^ helps,' feared him, for they knew him to be 
the Joseph whom their Pharaoh had raised and put 
over all his possessions; but they would, one and 
all, have liked to duck him in the horse-pond. 
* Mister Turvey,' the chief groom used to observe, 
with a bitter accent on the title, ^can talk about 
picters and picter-frames, but about a dawg or about 
a 'oss he knows no more than an old currycomb. 
My brother is in Australia, and Fve been in Australia 
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— in the bush. Well, I should like to t^e Mister 
Turvey up into the bush, and strip him stark naked^ 
and then say to him, " Now, shift for yourself, you 
varmint. There aint no picter-frames for you to 
dust here. Shift for yourself, you varmint." ' De- 
traction is the shadow of greatness. Every man who 
is placed upon an eminence breathes an atmosphere 
of suspicion and enmity. The sub-imperial couch of 
Mr. Philip Turvey was no bed of rose-leaves. Let 
under-footmen accept this assurance, and learn to be 
contented with obscurity. 

If life was dreary in the gardens to the Grrand 
Vizier during the Sultan's absence, it was still more 
dismal in the house. The Grand Vizier felt it due 
to the dignity of the family to keep all the window- 
blinds down, except at the brief periods of daily 
* airing ;' and, consequently, if Death had been in 
the house, the interior of the mansion would not 
have been more gloomy. Moreover, there was not a 
single person in the establishment with whom Mr. 
Turvey could associate on equal terms. Mrs. Buddie, 
indeed, there was ; but she was bedridden, and had 
become quite childish. Of the three * selected do- 
mestics ' Miss Louisa Martin was not one — she was 
in Scotland, cherishing lively contempt for the ways 
and people of North Britain, and waiting upon * her 
ladies.' 

Under these depressing circumstances, it was with 
pleasure equal to his surprise that Mr. Philip Turvey, 
as he was making an official survey of the gardens, 
one afternoon towards the end of August, came upon 
Mr. Edward Smith, lying at full length on a bank in 
that part of the lower garden which was known as 
The Orchard. 
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' Lor'5 Mr. Smith — hit's you — neglecting hart and 
amusing yourself in the garding!' exclaimed the 
Grand Vizier. 

* Yes, Mr. Turvey,' responded the artist, looking 
up and rising as he spoke. * I have been here every 
day for some days past. 1 knew I should disturb no 
one — that Mr. Newbolt and the ladies .were away. 
And I like to lie here and think, for I am not well 
either in mind or body.' 

^ If you said you was well I shouldn't believe you, 
Mr. Smith, for you looks as hill as a hentire 'ospital. 
All Bartholomew's is a trifle compared to you.' 

' You know I am going ta Italy soon ? ' 

* Hi know it. But hinstead of maundering about 
here you bought to be at work. It would do you 
more good than all the physic in the world. Make 
a heffort, sir; and go in for decorative hart, and 
master it. You never treated that subject as it 
ought to be treated. Decorative hart is a subject 
that should be treated like a hoyster — you bought 
to take the whole of it or none.' 

^ I will try to take your advice,' returned Edward, 
gravely ; * but at present I am not good for much.' 

^ Good for much ! ' observed Philip, with much 
pathos ; * how should you be ? You have been hard 
put upon. No wine could bear the shaking you 
have had. How should you be good for much ?' 

* Why shouldn't I be good for much ?' retorted 
Edward, quickly, his eye flashing, and crimson 
springing to his cheek, as he suddenly saw that he 
had been betrayed into touching upon a subject 
about which it would be dishonour to give even a 
hint to Mr. Newbolt's servant. 

For half-a-minute Philip Turvey was silent. 
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Then he said, ^avely, *You have lost your old 
friend, Mr. Buckmaster. That must have troubled 
you. I saw you at the funeral, Mr. Smith ; but I 
did not dare to speak to you.' 

The artist and the butler looked at eaoh other. 

The young man saw that the Grand Vizier knew 
his secret ; he saw also that the Grand Vizier had so 
much delicacy of feeling that he would neither make 
it a subject of gossip to others nor venture to talk 
about it to him. 

It was manifest also to Edward that he was an 
object of sympathy and genuine goodwill to the 
honest fellow, who had, out of pure pity and aflFec- 
tion, alluded to a matter on which, of course, they 
could not speak, and had then skilfully withdrawn 
from ground on which he saw he ought not to have 
placed foot. 

All this was apparent to Edward, and instead of 
resenting the Grand Vizier's display of commise- 
ration, his heart was stirred with grateful feeling to 
him. 

' Philip Turvey,' he said, gruffly but steadily, ' we 
understand each other, and I can trust you. If you 
were as much a gentleman in position as you are in 
nature, you might help to make me happier ; but 
we each of us must do our duty to others. You 
understand me, Turvey ? You're a good fellow.' 

Having said which words the artist put forth his 
right hand, so that the servant might shake it. 

To which expressive gesture on the young man's 
part the Grand Vizier responded by drawing himself 
back, and by saying, in a manner that was totally 
devoid of his usual pomposity, ^ No, Mr. Smith, keep 
yoiu: 'and to yourself, and don't try to make me 
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think myself your ekal. I talks big, hand I gives 
myself hairs ' (the last word was very strongly aspi- 
rated), ' hand. I bullies them as is hunder me in the 
'ouse — it's in my natur' to be cocky ; hit alius were ; 
hever since I were no 'igher than a paint-pot hiVe 
gone in for floating myself a-top of hevery body else; 
but may hi die a ack-waiter hat hevening parties if 
hi hallow you — who is a hartist as behaves hisself 
like a gentleman, hand who is a gentleman as is a 
hartist, and no mistake about it — to join hands with 
the like of me, who, when my bumptiousness is 
boiled down hand set to cool, is, after hall, no more 
than a top-servant. Hang me, Mr. Smith, if I were 
to begin life again, hang me, if I wouldn't sooner 
wear brass buttons under you than dress in black and 
be at the 'ead of affairs in a dooke's palace ! ' 

Whereupon Mr. Philip Turvey, having given utter- 
ance to some portion of his strong emotion, and 
finding himself on the point of yielding to still 
deeper feelings, hastened from Edward's sight, and 
made for the dim seclusion of an adjacent shrub- 
bery, where he could sob and blubber to his heart's 
content. 

After this memorable interview with the Grand 
Vizier, Edward continued to visit the spacious grounds 
and gardens of the Clock House until the last day of 
September. Doubtless he never set foot on the 
premises without Philip Turvey's knowledge ; doubt- 
less his movements were closely watched by the 
worthy man, who, having at first assumed to him a 
tone of ludicrous patronage, had eventually con- 
ceived for him sentiments of personal affection and 
fealty. Doubtless the artist never laid himself down 
upon the garden turf, or stood wistfully gazing at 
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Ho's silent home, unless the butler's eyes were taking 
cognizance of his proceedings ; but however closely 
Philip watched the young man, they only exchanged 
words on three occasions between the interview just 
described and the close of September ; and on those 
three occasions their conversation did not extend 
beyond a very few sentences. 

On the first of these three occasions the Grand 
Vizier, suddenly confronting Edward as the latter 
was sitting upon a gate in Crouch Lane, observed, 
' I ad a letter from John Harrison to-day. He and 
the ladies think of turning omewards at the hend of 
ten days.' 

* Indeed ! I am much obliged to you for telling 
me.' 

^You would not wish to meet Mr. Newbolt, I 
suppose ? ' 

*You are right, Mr. Turvey; I wish to avoid 
him.' 

'And you'd rather he and the young ladies 
shouldn't hear you ave walked about in these parts 
so much since they ave been away ? ' 

^ I should regret to hear that they were informed 
how frequently I have been here.' 

* You would, Mr. Smith ? Now, you mean that ? ' 
inquired Philip Turvey, wearing, as he spoke, so 
shrewd an expression on his face that he looked 
more like a respectable solicitor taking instructions 
than a country rector of an easy and old-fashioned 
school. 

* Of course I mean what I say.' 

' What you says applies to the entire lot? — to the 

ladies as well as to J. H. N. ? You understand me ? ' 

*I quite understand you, Mr. Turvey,' Edward 
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answered, earnestly ; * and I pray that you see I am 
in earnest when I tell you that I wish them to 
remain in ignorance of my frequent visits to their 
grounds, which I have no longer a right to enter 
without a special invitation. Do bear in mind my 
entreaty on this point.' 

^ Umph ! ' grunted Philip Turvey, evidently much 
dissatisj&ed with Edward's words. 

After a pause he added, ^ Then you'd like me to 
let you know aforehand the day when they mean to 
come back ? Hof course Mr. Newbolt will send me 
notice — so that I may get the place ready.' 

^ You would greatly oblige me by doing so. You 
will be sure to have a long notice.' 

* No ; not a long notice, but hi shall 'ave a notice 
— three days or so. When Mr. Newbolt is coming 
'ome from a houting he alius gives me notice. Then 
I'll bear your wishes in mind. You may rely on 
yours to obey, P. T. — Excuse me for interrupting 
you, Mr. Smith.' 

Philip Turvey, be it observed, had grown much 
more respectful in his demeanour to the young artist. 

* You have rendered me a service, and will render 
me another, Mr. Turvey. I am grateful to you.' 

Having received this acknowledgment of his 
friendly oflSces, Mr. Philip Turvey bowed, and re- 
treated into a path which led to the outer paddock 
of the Clock House enclosures. 

The second of the three interviews occurred in 
Hornsey churchyard, where Mr. Turvey and Edward 
met quite accidentally, as the former was taking his 
usual daily walk in search of health, and the latter 
was taking a circuitous route to the red brick mansion 
on the slope of Muswell Hill. 
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* Lor, Mr. Smith, I wished to see you,' said the 
Grand Vizier, deferentially. ' Indeed, hi 'ad almost 
made up my mind to send you a line per post.' 

' Nothing gone wrong?' inquired Edward hastily, 
changing colour as he put the question. 

^ They're a' coming back at the beginning of the 
month. Miss Newbolt and Miss Flo will be 'ome 
on the first, and Mr. Newbolt will return a few days 
later. He's a going to stop for phizzent shooting on 
his way 'ome.' 

* Then I must discontinue my walks in this direc- 
tion after the last day of September ?' 

^ You must, Mr. Smith, unless you should object to 
meeting 'em by haccident,' answered Philip Turvey, 
suggestively. 

A pause. 

' Mr. Turvey,' inquired Edward, failing in his re- 
solve not to allow the Grand Vizier to speak about 
Flo, ^ is your letter from Mr. Newbolt, or from some 
one else ? ' 

^ I 'ave 'ad a epistle from John Harrison Newbolt.' 

* And from no one else ?' 

Mr. Philip Tiurvey blushed — even as Edward 
used to blush when readers first made his acquaint- 
ance. 

* Hand hif there are a pusson as write me a occa- 
sional line when she are habsent ; hif there are a 
young and responsible fimmal as honour me with her 
confidence, so far as to acquaint me with her peculiar 
and hindividual sentiments, hi hope hit are no 
matter of surprise. The hartist and the poet har of 
one kindred brew ; and of love the poet have very 
beautifully remarked ' 

Not waiting for Mr. Turvey's quotation from * the 
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t)oet,' Edward ejaculated, ^ How is Miss Flo ? What 
does Miss Louisa Martin say about her ? ' 

^ Hif I pains you, Mr. Smith, it is yourself as does 
it,' returned the Grand Vizier. 

^ For heaven's sake, is she ill ?' 

* She ain't ill — but she ain't well. She ain't no 
stronger than she was months back ; if hany think of 
difference there be, she's something thinner and 
more out of sorts than when you were painting her 
picter.' 

Having made which announcement, with many 
signs of mental embarrassment (for Mr. Turvey was 
embarrassed at Edward's discovery of his tenderness 
for Miss Louisa), the Grand Vizier hastened out of 
Hornsey churchyard, and though Edward greatly 
desired to have more news about Flo, he deemed it 
best not to follow him. 

The third interview occurred on the last day of 
September, just as Eupert, accompanied by Mr. 
Gandle, was taking his departure from the Vulture 
Life Insurance Office. 

On this occasion the Grand Vizier encountered 
Edward near the spot where he had met him in the 
orchard more than a month before. 

The blinds of the Clock House were withdrawn, 
and the windows were open. 

' I see by the windows that you are making ready 
for them,' Edward remarked, when he had exchanged 
greetings with Philip Turvey. * Will they return to- 
morrow ? ' 

There was something of subtlety, something of 
mystery, something of constraint in Philip Turvey's 
face, voice, and manner, as he answered, "Ome, 
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yes, they^ll be at ome to-morrow. You may 
be sure of that, Mr. Smith, for they are at 'ome 
halready. They returned a day sooner than their 
time, driving up in a 'ack-cab from the railway sta- 
tion, and taking us by surprise.' 

'TMiat! Mr. Newbolt back abready?' asked Ed- 
ward, quickly. 

^ No, no,' returned the Grand Vizier. * Not he. 
J. H. N. have gone for the phizzents ; it's only the 
ladies and Miss Louisa who have come back ; and — 
and ' 

Philip Turvey stammered, and changed colour. 

* Well, well — go on,' urged Edward. 

^ You remember the fish-poM, where Miss Flo 
keeps her gold and silver fish?' 

* Of course I do.' 

' And you remember the rock-work in the comer, 
and the Temple of Hart, where the statters are ?' 

^\Miat of them?' 

^ There's a lady there, sir, who would like to see 
you for a minute.' 

^ A lady ?— WTbat ?— Miss Newbolt? Does she 
wish to see me ? ' 

^ Yes,' replied Philip Turvey, with an efifort. His 
answer was an untruth, and Philip could not tell a 
falsehood without feeling uneasiness in his conscience 
— and throat. * Miss Newbolt har thei*e ; hand she 
would like to speak with you for a few minutes about 
something particular. That's Miss Newbolt's wish.' 

Before Edward had time to ask how Ida knew 
that he was in the neighbourhood of the ' Clock 
House,' or to form a conjecture as to the reasons 
which had induced her to send so unexpected an in- 
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vitation to him through the Grand Vizier, that en- 
thusiastic admirer of decorative art had retreated 
from the orchard. 

^ There,' murmured Philip Turvey to himself, as 
he hastened from the orchard to Mrs. Buddie's 
parlour, where Miss Louisa Martiu was waiting for 
his appearance, ' hi've done hit ; hif I'm wrong, hi 
won't repent — hang me if J do; for Miss Louisa 
told me to do it, and begged me to do it. It's her 
plan as well as mine. Hi've thrown 'em together ; 
and if they don't come to a hunderstanding, it will 
be their fault as much as their misfortune. He har 
not a Har Hay; and I said I wouldn't give my 
consent till he were a Har Hay ; but hi've yielded 
the pint. Miss Louisa asked me to bring them 
together ; and there's just nothing I wouldn't do if 
that young woman asked me to do it — after a 
habsence of six weeks P 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

FLIGHTED TBOTH. 

the shortest route, along a path which 
threaded the skirting shrubheries of the 
'Clock House' grounds, Edward made 
good speed to the comer of the garden 
where the Crrand Visier had led him to beEeve that 
he would find Ida. 

It was a quiet nook, protected by trees, and 
thickly screened by shrubs, observable from no 
window of the house, and lying away from the prin- 
cipal paths of the garden. A stone tank, full of gold 
and silver fish, and enlivened by a jet of water, rising 
to the superb height of at least six feet ; a classic 
summer-house, to wit, a lath and plaster alcove, 
supposed to be a model of a Greek temple ; half-a- 
dozen casts of antique statues, visible amidst luxu- 
riant foliage ; a rude, rustic seat, and some moimds 
of artificial rock-work, thickly clothed with creeping 
plants. These were the chief features of the spot to 
which Edward directed his steps. It is needless to 
say that the comer was strongly marked by the bad 
taste of the * cockney school ' of art ; but in defence 
ot its sins against pure aesthetic principles, it could be 
pleaded that it was laid out by one of the principal 
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originators of the ' English Graxden,' at a time when 
there was a rage amongst horticultural coiinoisseurs 
for artificial cascades, classic groves, and other like 
combinations of art and nature. For some years 
past Ida had not permitted the gardener to lop or 
prune the trees. The grass was regularly mown, the 
water in the tank was kept fresh, and the fallen 
leaves were removed; but otherwise human labour 
was not permitted to interfere with the efforts of 
nature to conceal the work of the original artists. 
The place, consequently, was a less flagrant offence 
against taste than a bare enumeration of its plaster 
adornments would lead readers to suppose ; and as a 
cool, quiet, and very secluded corner of the grounds, 
it was, in the hot months of the year, often visited 
by the two sisters. 

Stooping, and then stepping forward imder the 
dark branches of an old yew tree, Edward entered 
this retired nook, and saw the lady, to whom he had 
been sent by Philip Turvey, sitting on the garden 
chair, with her back towards him. The stillness and 
privacy of the spot impressed him; and, notwith- 
standing his agitation, he noticed the greenness of 
the smooth turf, and the pattering of the water in 
the fish-bank. A score red leaves — the first of a 
coming host — lay upon the grass ; and he observed 
them, as men are wont to observe trifles at moments 
of intense excitement. 

In another instant he was within three feet of the 
lady's chair; could have touched her dress; could 
have raised the garden hat which concealed her hair, 
neck, and shoulders. 

She caught the sound of his foot, or the whisper 
of his breath ; and, like a startled fawn, she sprung 
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from her seat, and then turned sharply round and 
faced the intruder. 

She was not Ida. 

Edward was standing &ce to &ce with Flo. 

Good cause had the Grand Vizier for misgivings 
as to the wisdom of his conduct towards the young 
lovers. 

At the same instant the artist and the girl started 
backwards, as they gazed at each other, struck with 
surprise, mistrust, terror. The nature of the trick 
which had been played upon him was immediately 
apparent to Edward, and the discovery of the cha- 
racter of his position was followed not less quickly 
by fear that Flo would be indignant at his intrusion. 

^Pardon me — do pardon me — ^I would not have 
ventured here had I known ' 

Thus fiEir had he gone in his apology, bending as 
though he were about to kneel, when he beheld the 
alarm of her staitled face pass away like a shadow 
from the surface of running water, and saw it 
suddenly replaced by a light of unutterable gladness. 
The light of her steady-gazing eyes ran forth to 
welcome him. There was joy visible on her open 
lips and in the eagerness of her outstretched chin 
and neck; and her thin face — which, for a few 
seconds, had been death-like pale — flushed crimson 
as her gaze devoured the form, of which for months 
past she had thought much, though she had said 
nothing. 

It was one of those moments when lovers read 
each other's hearts by looks, needing no words to 
tell the truths which are palpable in glowing face, 
and blazing eye, and throbbing breast. 

Scarce twenty seconds they gazed at each other ; — 
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scarce twenty seconds, but that brief flash of time 
gave them thoughts for whole years of after-life; 
and then, ere one moment's recognition of their 
mutual position, one instant's recollection of duty to 
parent, and of honour pledged to benefactor, struck 
the mind of either, hand met hand, eye eye, lip lip, 
and they were clasped in each other's arms. 

The two mighty rivers of love, so long kept asun- 
der, at length had swept away floodgate and dam, 
and at their meeting had leaped up into a wild 
tumult of bliss. 

They sat down upon the rustic seat, forgetful of 
all save that they were together; unmindful of past 
anguish and present danger ; and taking no heed for 
the future, except when amidst caresses and endear- 
ments they vowed to be true to each other ; to wait 
firm and steadfast with mutual love until time 
should have removed all obstacles to their union — 
and to cling to the conviction that sooner or later 
they would be husband and wife. 

'Flo — darling Flo,' murmured Edward, looking 
into the girl's upturned eyes, and then kissing their 
lids, ' our love shall make the years of waiting seem 
short. Let them be ten, or twice ten in number, 
what will they be in comparison with the years 
which shall follow ? The mad beating of my heart 
tells me that our lives are not permanently to be 
kept apart. I shall be your husband — ^you my wife 
— mj/ wife! Who can prevent it ?' 

A voice — ^hoarse, harsh, and terrible with a rage 
that could not be suppressed — ^answered, * I can pre- 
vent it, and I will.' 

A cry of affright from Flo, as she leaped from the 
arms in which she had been reposing; an ejacu- 
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lation of defiance from Edward as he turned upon 
the speaker. 

Neither she nor Edward recognized the voic^ 
though it belonged to one with whom each of them 
was &miliar. 

The speaker was a tall^ stalwart man ; and when 
Flo and Edward looked upwards to his feccj they 
met the keen^ flashing glances of those fierce eyes — 
before which John Harrison Newbolfs enemies had 
often cowered. 

* Father,' escaped the girl's lips, as for one brief 
instant she fronted the lightning of his anger ; and 
having spoken that one word, Flo yielded to the 
timidity of woman's nature, and fled from the father, 
whose wrath she had never before personally en- 
countered — and from the lover whose arm was 
powerless to protect her at such a moment. 

She fled. 

But John Harrison Newbolt and Edward remained 
upon the ground. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLTIMB. 
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